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I  normally  thank  you  for  your  readership  and  support  of  the  Journal  as  I  end  my 
comments  in  each  quarterly  edition.  However,  let  me  begin  with  them  this  time.  We  do 
appreciate  your  support  of  reading,  providing  articles  to  keep  our  community  aware  of 
what  is  going  on  in  your  area  and  additional  comments  we  receive  from  you  to  make  the 
Journal  a  better  product. 

The  feature  article  is  the  annual  consolidation  of  the  “Legislation  for  Fisccd 
Year  2008”.  Many  of  you  wait  anxiously  for  our  summary  of  the  annual  report  for 
the  allocation  of  foreign  operations  funding  to  Congress.  We  endeavor  to  simply  give 
you  the  information,  not  an  analysis  or  commentary,  but  a  consolidated  source  of 
the  facts,  noting  the  sources  of  public  law,  which  you  can  review  as  desired.  I  believe, 
that  we  have  done  a  good  job  this  year  in  accomplishing  this  task.  We  try  to  cover 
the  continuing  variety  of  programs  and  idiosyncrasies  that  many  of  you  deal  with 
day  to  day.  We  know  if  we  did  not  do  the  consolidation,  it  likely  would  not  get  done. 

Secretary  of  State  Condoleezza  Rice  made  comments  at  Georgetown  University, 
Washington,  D.C.,  regarding  “transformational  diplomacy.”  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
M.  Gates  made  comments  in  front  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  in  mid- April  2008, 
and  noted  some  of  the  challenges  and  more  importantly  their  desire  for  both  Departments 
to  use  the  interagency  environment  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  Departments  of  State  and 
Defense.  Everyone  needs  to  read  those  articles  along  with  excerpts  of  Congressman 
Berman ’s  comments  highlighting  the  need  for  rewrite  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
amid  current  and  future  challenges.  The  importance  of  each  effort  though  is  caught  in 
the  desire  to  look  to  the  future  of  how  both  DoS  and  DoD  continue  to  work  together  in  the 
foreign  policy  arena. 

We  have  also  made  an  effort  to  touch  on  important  regional  issues  of  the  world, 
highlighting  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  Kosovo,  Poland,  and  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  Thomas  A.  Shannon  made  comments  regarding  how  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  Cuba ’s  future  will  reshape  itself  after  the  retirement  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Additionally,  CENTCOM,  SOUTHCOM,  and  EUCOM  are  highlighted  as  well 
as  a  short  synopsis  on  Defense  Trade  Controls.  We  congratulate  the  now  “tri-service” 
Worldwide  Warehouse  on  its  tenth  year  of  making  redistribution  of  materiel  a  success  in 
meeting  customer  needs  around  the  globe! 

As  we  go  to  print  each  quarter,  1  am  amazed  at  all  the  challenges  and  successes 
within  the  security  assistance  community.  Your  accomplishments  are  important  to  all  of 
us,  so  please  take  the  time  to  touch  base  with  us  so  we  can  help  document  them  in  a  future 
DISAM  Journal! 


RONALD  H.  REYNOLDS 

Commandant 
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FEATURE  ARTICLE 


Legislation  for  Fiscal  Year  2008 

By 

Kenneth  W.  Martin 

Defense  Institute  of  Security  Assistance  Management 

[Editor’s  Note:  This  summary  is  not  legal  advice  and  may  not  be  relied  on  for  official 
purposes.  The  reader  should  confer  with  one’s  assigned  general  counsel  for  any  related 
legal  analysis  or  advice.  The  complete  report  can  be  viewed  at  http://www.whitehouse. 
gov/omb/legislative/fy08consolidated  reductions  01  25  08.pdf.] 

Introduction 

Each  year,  the  D1SAM  Journal  publishes  a  summary  of  the  legislation  that  impacts  U.S.  security 
assistance  and  other  related  international  programs.  This  report  is  intended  to  alert  all  security 
assistance  and  security  cooperation  community  members  to  the  collective  changes  or  continued 
requirements  in  legislation  that  will  influence  program  planning  and  implementation  for  the  coming 
year.  This  report  is  in  outline  form,  with  key  topics  highlighted  to  facilitate  locating  specific  statutory 
references. 

This  article  will  not  include  the  initial  allocation  figures  for  fiscal  year  (FY)  2008  programs  since 
the  required  Department  of  State  (DoS)  report  for  the  allocation  of  foreign  operations  funding  to 
Congress  in  accordance  with  Section  653(a),  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  was  not  yet  made  available. 
This  report  is  normally  to  be  provided  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  the  annual  Foreign 
Operations  Appropriation  Act  (FOAA)  which  for  the  FY  2008  was  enacted  on  26  December  2007  as 
Division  J,  Public  Faw  (P.F.)  110-161.  A  subsequent  article  will  be  published  in  the  Journal  once  the 
initial  funding  allocations  are  made  available. 

Fiscal  year  2008  marks  the  fifth  out  of  six  years  in  a  row  in  which  a  rescission  (reduction)  of 
initially  appropriated  funds  is  to  take  place.  Section  669P,  P.F.  110-161,  directs  the  across-the-board 
rescission  of  0.81  percent  for  each  FY  2008  discretionary  DoS  and  foreign  operations  account,  less 
those  funds  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement.  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
made  the  required  report  to  Congress  on  25  January  2008  providing  the  line-by-line  rescission  to  be 
made  for  each  FY  2008  discretionary  account. 

The  FY  2008  appropriations  season  included  four  continuing  resolutions  (CRs)  with  the  last  one, 
P.F.  110-149,  expiring  at  midnight,  31  December  2007.  The  26  December  2007  enactment  of  the 
Consolidated  Appropriations  Act  (CAA),  2008,  P.F.  110-161,  took  place  during  this  fourth  period. 
Of  the  twelve  required  appropriations,  the  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  2008,  Division 
A,  P.F.  110-116,  13  November  2007,  was  the  only  one  not  required  to  be  included  in  the  legislated 
CAA. 

The  following  seven  pieces  of  legislation  are  to  be  further  summarized  in  this  article  as  they 
relate  to  U.S.  security  assistance,  security  cooperation,  and  other  international  programs.  Certain 
highlights  within  the  laws  are  provided. 

•  DoS,  Foreign  Operations,  and  Related  Program  Appropriations  Act  2008  (FOAA) 
Division  J,  P.F.  110-161,  26  December  2007. 
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•  This  law  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  at:  http://www.disam.dsca.mil/pubs/ 
USG/DIVISIQN%20J— FOAA.pdf. 

•  In  general,  the  final  appropriations  for  the  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF),  International 
Military  Education  and  Training  (IMET),  Foreign  Military  Financing  Program 
(FMFP),  and  Peacekeeping  Operations  (PKO)  matched  the  amounts  recommended 
by  the  DoS. 

•  For  the  first  time  the  IMET  funding  is  to  remain  available  for  an  additional  four 
years  after  the  end  of  FY  2008. 

•  The  U.S.  moratorium  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  anti-personnel  landmines  was 
extended  by  six  years  to  23  October  2014. 

•  The  transfer  of  cluster  munitions  can  only  be  done  under  very  restrictive  agreement 
conditions. 

•  The  annual  Feahy  Amendment  regarding  the  human  rights  vetting  of  security  force 
units  or  personnel  prior  to  receiving  U.S.  assistance  is  now  codified  as 
Section  620J,  in  the  FAA. 

•  No  FY  2008  assistance  may  be  provided  to  a  country  that  recruits  or  uses  child 
soldiers. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2008,  (NDAA),  PF.  110-181, 

28  January  2008. 

•  This  law  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  at::  http ://thomas .loc . go v/c gi-bin/querv/ 
D?cllO:2:./temp/~cllONCoF7o. 

•  Authorized  the  transfer  of  not  more  than  three  C-130s  to  Iraq. 

•  Requires  Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  contractors  to  provide  goods  or 
technologies  subject  to  export  control  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(AECA)  or  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979  (EAA)  to  comply  with  those 
laws  and  applicable  regulations. 

•  The  U.S.  Comptroller-General  is  to  provide  Congress  an  assessment  of  the 
recent  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  (USD(P))  reorganization. 

•  The  DoD  “1033”  (NDAA,  FY  1998)  non-lethal  counter-drug  assistance  program 
authority  is  further  amended  to  include  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

•  The  DoD  “1208”  (NDAA,  FY  2005)  support  to  foreign  entities  supporting  U.S. 
special  operations  forces  to  combat  terrorism  authority  is  extended  through  FY  2010. 

•  Up  to  $75,000,000  in  FY  2008  operations  and  maintenance  (O&M)  is  authorized 
to  provide  assistance  to  Pakistan  Frontier  Corps  conducting  counterterrorism 
operations  along  the  Afghanistan  border. 

•  The  DoD  “1207”  (NDAA,  FY  2006)  authority  for  Security  and  Stabilization 
Assistance  to  DoS  is  extended  through  FY  2008. 
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•  The  U.S.  Comptroller- General  is  to  provide  Congress  an  extensive  assessment  of 
the  Global  Peace  Operations  Initiative  (GPOI). 

•  The  limitation  of  military  assistance  required  by  the  American  Servicemembers’ 
Protection  Act  of  2002  (ASPA)  is  repeated. 

•  A  registration  and  monitoring  system  regarding  the  transfer  and  use  of  small  arms 
in  Iraq  is  to  be  established  and  implemented. 

•  The  DoD  “1202”  (NDAA,  FY  2007)  authority  to  loan  certain  significant  military 
equipment  (SME)  using  acquisition  and  cross-servicing  agreements  (ACSAs) 
is  extended  through  FY  2009  and  modified  to  include  certain  forces  in  combined 
operations  or  peacekeeping  operations. 

•  Authorizes  the  FY  2008  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  Iraq  Security 
Forces  Fund  (ISFF)  and  $2,700,000,000  for  the  Afghanistan  Security  Forces 
Fund  (ASFF). 

•  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  2008,  PF.  110-116,  13  November  2007. 

•  This  law  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  at: :  http://thomas.loc.gov/cgi-binquearyz7cll0: 
H.R.3222.enr. 

•  The  law  appropriates  $103,300,000  for  DoD  overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster, 
and  Civic  Aid  programs. 

•  It  continues  to  prohibit  the  export  of  the  F-22. 

•  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  Defense,  2008,  Division  F.,  PF.  110-161, 

26  December  2007. 

•  This  law  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  at::  http://www.disam.dsca.mil/pubs/USG/ 
DIVISIQN%20F-DEFENSE.pdf. 

•  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  Freedom  Consolidation  Act  of  2007,  PF. 

100-17,  9  April  2007 i 

•  This  law  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  at::  http://frwebgate.access.gpo.gov/cgi-bin/ 
getdoc.cgi?dbnaame  =  l  10  cong  public  law&f:public  laws&docid  = 

f:publ017.110.pdf. 

•  It  designates  Albania,  Croatia,  Georgia,  Macedonia,  and  Ukraine  pursuant  to  the 
NATO  Participation  Act  of  1994  (NPA)  being  eligible  to  receive  U.S.  assistance  to 
include  excess  defense  articles  (EDA),  IMET,  and  FMFP 

•  These  same  five  countries  are  also  eligible  to  be  designated  as  full  and  active 
participants  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP)  program. 

•  The  Department  of  State  Authorities  Act  of 2006,  PF.  109-472,  11  January  2007. 

•  This  law  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  at:  http://frwebgate.access.gpo.gov/cgi-bin/ 
getdoc.cgi?dbname=109  cong  public  laws&docid=f:pub!1472. 109.pdf. 
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•  This  law  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  secure,  remove,  or  eliminate  stocks 
of  man-portable  air  defense  system  (MANPADS),  small  arms,  light  weapons, 
stockpiled  munitions,  abandoned  ordnance,  and  other  conventional  weapons. 

•  The  law  authorizes  the  military  assistance  sanctioning  of  a  government  that 
knowingly  transfers  MANPADS  to  a  government  supporting  terrorism  or  to  a 
terrorist  organization. 

•  Further  authorizes  the  transfer  of  war  reserves  stockpile  to  Israel  in  exchange  for 
negotiated  concessions. 

•  Extends  the  FY  2003  authority  for  a  loan  guarantee  to  Israel  through  FY  2011. 

•  Implementing  Recommendations  of  the  9/11  Commission  Act  of  2007,  PF.  110-53, 

3  August  2007. 

•  This  law  can  be  viewed  on  the  internet  at:  http://frwebgate.access.gpo.gov/cgi-bin/ 
getdoc.cgi?dbname=110  cong  public  laws&docid=f:publ053.110.pdf. 

•  The  law  authorizes  the  establishment  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Homeland 
Security  International  Cooperative  Programs  Office  to  support  international 
cooperative  activities  with  designated  countries  in  support  of  U.S.  homeland 
security. 

•  The  law  precludes  the  provision  of  FY  2008  military  assistance  to  Pakistan  until 
determined  it  is  committed,  undertaking,  and  progressing  in  the  elimination  of 
terrorist  organizations  in  Pakistan  engaged  in  terrorist  activities  in  neighboring 
Afghanistan. 

•  It  authorizes  the  presidential  waiver  of  the  annual  Brooke  Amendment 
and  Military  Coup  prohibitions  for  Pakistan  during  FY  2007  and  FY  2008. 

Reference  Sources 

The  following  abbreviated  titles  will  assist  in  identifying  principal  sources  of  information  used  in 
this  article.  The  laws  and  associated  congressional  reports  can  be  viewed  at  the  Fibrary  of  Congress 
“Thomas”  web  page  located  at  http://thomas.loc.gov. 

•  The  Security  Assistance  Management  Manual  (SAMM):  The  SAMM,  DoD  5105.38-M, 
3  October  2003,  with  changes.  It  is  maintained  electronically  and  can  be  viewed  on  the 
DSCA  web  page  at:  http://www.dsca.mil/samm/. 

•  The  FAA  as  amended,  PF.  87-195,  4  September  1961  [22  U.S.C.  2151,  et  seq.]. 

•  Migration  and  Refugee  Act  of  1962,  PF.  87-510,  28  June  1962  [22  U.S.C.  2601]. 

•  The  AECA,  as  amended,  PF.  94-329,  30  June  1976  [22  U.S.C.  2751,  et  seq.] 

•  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  PF.  96-8,  10  April  1979. 

•  Peace  Corps  Act  (PCA),  Title  VI,  PF.  96-533,  16  December  1980. 

•  Compact  of  Free  Association,  PF.  99-239,  14  January  1986. 

•  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  Support  Act  of  1986,  PF.  99-415,  19  September  1986. 
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•  Support  for  East  European  Democracy  Act  of  1989  (SEED),  P.L.  101-179, 
28  September  1989. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1991  (NDAA),  P.L.  101-510, 

5  November  1990. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1993  (NDAA)  P.L.  102-484, 

6  October  1992. 

•  Freedom  for  Russia  and  Emerging  Eurasian  Democracies  and  Open  Markets  (FREEDOM) 
Support  Act  of  1992  (FSA),  P.L.  102-511,  24  October  1992. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Year  1994,  P.L.  103-160,  30  November  1993. 

•  NATO  Participation  Act  of  1994  (NPA),  P.L.  103-447,  2  November  1994. 

•  To  amend  th  e.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (FAA)  and  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA), 
to  make  improvements  to  certain  defense  and  security  assistance  provisions  under  those 
Acts,  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  naval  vessels  to  certain  foreign  countries,  and  for 
other  purposes,  P.L.  104-164,  21  July  1996. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  1997  (NDAA),  P.L.  104-201, 

23  September  1996. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  1998  (NDAA),  P.L.  105-85, 

18  November  1997. 

•  Making  Consolidated  Appropriations  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  2000,  and 
for  Other  Purposes,  P.L.  106-113,  29  November  1999. 

•  Making  Appropriations  for  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related 
Programs  for  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  September  30,  2001,  and  for  Other  Purposes, 
P.L.  106-429,  6  November  2000. 

•  An  Act  to  Authorize  the  President  to  Exercise  Waivers  for  Foreign  Assistance  Restrictions 
with  Respect  to  Pakistan  through  September  30,  2003,  and  for  Other  Purposes,  P.L.  107-57, 

27  October  2001. 

•  Kenneth  M.  Ludden  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs 
Appropriations  Act,  Fiscal  Year  2002,  P.L.  107-115,  10  January  2002. 

•  2002  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  Further  Recovery  from  and  Response  to 
Terrorist  Attacks  on  the  United  States,  P.L.  107-206,  2  August  2002. 

•  American  Service-Members’  Protection  Act  of  2002  (ASPA),  Title  U,  P.L.  107-206, 
2  August  2002 

•  Homeland  Security  Act  of 2002  (HSA),  P.L.  107-296,  25  November  2002. 

•  Afghanistan  Freedom  Support  Act  of 2002  (AFSA),  P.L.  107-327,  4  December  2002. 

•  Nationcd  Defense  Authorization  Act  Fisccd  Year  2004  (NDAA),  P.L.  108-136. 

•  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  2005,  P.L.  108-287,  5  August  2004. 

•  Ronald  W.  Reagan  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  2005,  P.L.  108-375, 

28  October  2004. 
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•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2006  (NDAA),  P.L.  109-163, 
6  January  2006. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  2007  (NDAA),  P.L.  109-364, 
17  October  2006. 

•  Department  of  State  Authorities  Act  of 2006,  P.L.  109-472,  11  January  2007. 

•  9/11  Commission  International  Implementation  Act  of  2007,  Title  XX,  P.L.  110-53, 
3  August  2007. 

•  Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act  2008,  Division  A,  P.L.  110-116, 
13  November  2007. 

•  Consolidated  Appropriation  Act,  2008  (CAA),  P.L.  110-161,  26  December  2007. 

•  Department  of  State,  Foreign  Operations,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act  2008, 
Division  J,  P.L.  110-161,  26  December  2007. 

•  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  Defense  2008,  Division  L.  P.L.  110-161, 
26  December  2007. 

•  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  Fiscal  Year  2008  (NDAA),  P.L.  110-181, 
28  January  2008. 

•  Refugee  Crises  in  Iraq  Act  of  2007  (RCIA),  Sections  1241-1249,  P.L.  110-181, 
28  January  2008. 

Department  of  State,  Foreign  Operations,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations  Act,  2008, 

Division  J,  P.L.110-161,  26  December  2007 

•  Originally  reported  out  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  (HAC)  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  (SAC)  as  H.R.  2764  with  H.R.  110-197  on  18  June  2007  and 
S.Rpt.  110-128  on  10  July  2007,  respectively.  The  HAC  and  SAC  passed  their  versions 
of  H.R.  2764  on  22  June  and  6  September  2007,  respectively.  With  no  filed  conference 
report,  the  bill  became  Division  J  of  the  Consolidated  Appropriation  Act,  2008, 
(CAA,  FY  2008)  which  was  finally  enacted  on  26  December  2007  as  P.L.110-161. 

•  After  attempts  over  the  recent  years  by  the  SAC,  this  year  marks  the  first  FY 
that  appropriations  for  the  DoS  and  foreign  operations  (S/FOAA,  FY  2008)  have  been 
combined  into  one  bill  and  finally  law.  In  the  past,  the  DoS  appropriation  has  been  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  Department  of  Justice,  and  DoS,  Department  of  the  Judiciary, 
and  Related  Agencies  appropriation  or  lately  the  Science,  DoS,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
Related  Agencies  appropriation. 

•  Table  One  provides  an  overview  for  FY  2008  security  assistance  funding  to  include  the 
President’s  request  within  the  Congressional  Budget  Justification  (CBJ),  the  HAC  proposal 
for  H.R.  2764,  the  SAC  proposal  for  H.R.  2764,  and  the  initial  amounts  appropriated 
within  Division  J,  P.L.110-161. 

•  Division  J  provides  an  initial  appropriation  for  each  program  and  designates  an  amount  of 
the  initial  appropriation  as  an  emergency  requirement  in  accordance  with  Section  5  of 
the  CAA,  FY  2008.  Later  Section  699P  of  Div.  J,  S/FOAA,  FY  2008,  directs  the 
rescission  (reduction)  by  0.81  percent  of  each  discretionary  account  in  Division  J,  less 
any  funding  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement.  The  rescission  is  to  be  applied 
proportionally,  within  each  discretionary  account  and  item,  to  each  program,  project, 
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and  activity  delineated  in  Division  J  or  accompanying  explanatory  statements  for  the 
relevant  FY  covering  the  account  or  item.  This  rescission  is  to  be  similarly  applied  for 
accounts  and  items  not  included  in  the  Division  J  as  delineated  in  the  most  recently 
submitted  President’s  budget. 

Table  One 

Fiscal  Year  2008  Security  Assistance  Proposal  and  Appropriation 


Program 

Administration 

Request 

House 

Proposal 

Senate 

Proposal 

Initial 

Appropriation 

FMFP 

$4,536,000,000 

$4,509,236,000 

$4,579,000,000 

$4,588,325,000 

IMET 

89,500,000 

85,076,000 

85,877,000 

85,877,000 

ESF 

3,319,567,000 

2,671,506,000 

3,015,000,000 

3,009,823,000 

PKO 

221.200.000 

293.200.000 

273.200.000 

263.230.000 

Total 

$8,166,267,000 

$7,559,018,000 

$7,953,077,000 

$7,947,255,000 

•  Table  Two  provides  a  quick-look  at  the  four  traditional  security  assistance  program 
FY  2008  appropriations  including  FMFP,  IMET  program,  ESF,  PKO.  The  table  includes 
the  initial  appropriation,  the  amount  of  funding  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement 
(exempted  from  the  rescission),  the  amount  of  the  rescission,  and  the  total  or  final 
appropriation  remaining  for  allocation. 


Table  Two 

Fiscal  Year  2008  Security  Assistance  Appropriation  and  Rescissions 


Initial 

Emergency 

.81  pet 

Final 

Proqram 

Aoorooriation 

Requirement 

Rescission 

Appropriation 

FMFP 

$4,588,325,000 

$100,000,000 

$36,355,430 

$4,551,969,570 

IMET 

85,877,000 

695,600 

85,181,400 

ESF 

3,009,823,000 

542,568,000 

19,984,770 

2,989,838,230 

PKO 

263.230.000 

25.000.000 

1.929.660 

261.300.340 

Total 

$7,947,255,000 

$667,568,000 

$58,965,460 

$7,888,289,540 

Title  TV,  Military  Assistance,  International  Military  Education  and  Training 

•  Initially  appropriates  $85,877,000  as  IMET  grant  assistance  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Section  541,  FAA,  of  which  $3,000,000  may  remain  available  until  expended.  No  IMET 
funding  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement.  After  the  0.81  percent  rescission,  the  final 
amount  remaining  for  allocation  is  $85,181,400. 

•  No  IMET  funding  shall  be  available  for  Equatorial  Guinea. 

•  Other  than  Expanded  IMET  (E-IMET)  funding,  IMET  for  Guatemala  shall  be  only  available 
for  the  Guatemalan  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  only  after  the 
Secretary  of  State  certifies  that  these  organizations  are  respecting  human  rights,  and 
civilian  judicial  authorities  are  investigating  and  prosecuting,  with  the  military’s  cooperation, 
military  personnel  who  have  been  implicated  in  gross  violations  of  human  rights.  Any  IMET 
provided  to  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  is  only  for  training  to  improve  disaster 
response  capabilities  and  to  participate  in  international  peacekeeping  operations. 
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•  Only  E-IMET  may  be  provided  to  Libya  Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad, 
Cote  d  'Ivoire,  Guinea,  Nepal,  and  Angola. 

•  Any  civilian  personnel  for  whom  IMET  funding  is  used  may  include  non-governmental 
organization  civilians  whose  participation  would  contribution  to  improved  civil-military 
relations,  civilian  control  of  the  military,  or  respect  for  human  rights. 

•  Any  funding  provided  for  non-government  organizations  and  funds  made  available 
for  Haiti,  Libya,  Angola,  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Guatemala,  and  Nigeria 

may  only  be  provided  through  regular  notification  procedures  of  the  congressional 
appropriations  committees.  The  notifications  shall  include  details  of  the  proposed  activities. 

•  Though  not  included  in  the  final  legislation,  the  Senate  proposed  also  to  include 

Cameroon,  Central  African  Republic,  Chad,  Cote  d'Ivoire,  Guinea,  and  Nepal. 

•  A  report  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
enactment  is  required  addressing  how  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security 
Cooperation  (WHISC)  IMET  program  for  FY  2008  will  contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
human  rights,  respect  for  civilian  authority  and  the  rule  of  law,  the  establishment  of 
legitimate  judicial  mechanisms  for  the  military,  and  achieving  the  goal  of  right  sizing 
military  forces.  The  requirement  of  this  report  was  proposed  by  the  House  and  was 
included  in  the  final  legislation. 

•  Within  H.Rpt.  110-279,  for  the  FY  2008  DoD  appropriations  bill,  H.R.  3222,  the  HAC 
supports  the  mandate  of  WHISC  to  be  a  transparent  and  democratic  institution. 
To  promote  these  values,  the  HAC  “directs  the  Institute”  to  make  public  the  names  of 
all  students  and  instructors  for  FY  2005  and  FY  2006.  The  listing  is  to  include  all 
names  including  but  not  limited  to  the  first  name,  middle,  and  maternal  and  paternal 
surnames,  rank,  country  of  origin,  courses  taken  or  taught,  and  years  of  attendance. 
This  report  is  to  be  provided  to  the  public  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  FY. 

•  Though  not  included  in  the  final  legislation,  the  HAC  report  noted  that  since  2000,  Egypt 
and  Israel  have  sent  4,082  and  1,726  students  respectively  to  receive  similar  U.S.  military 
training.  The  HAC  also  noted  that  Egypt  had  151  students  who  have  taken  training  that 
included  Israeli  students  and  Israel  had  120  students  who  had  taken  training  that  included 
Egyptian  students.  The  committee  was  encouraged  by  this  observation  and  noted  that 
soldiers  who  train  together  are  more  likely  to  foster  cooperation  in  future  operations.  The 
DoS  is  encouraged  to  establish  a  program  to  promote  such  joint  training.  The  HAC  disregards 
the  fact  that  Israel  does  not  receive  IMET  assistance. 

•  The  HAC  also  expressed  grave  concern  there  may  be  a  significant  overlap  and  duplication 
of  efforts  between  the  DoS  and  DoD  in  the  conduct  of  training  the  military  of  other 
countries.  The  committee  is  concerned  that  the  DoD  Counterterrorism  Fellowship 
Program  (CTFP)  is,  in  fact,  being  used  to  circumvent  congressionally  mandated 
restrictions  with  regard  to  human  rights.  The  committee  directs  the  DoS  to  produce  a 
report,  in  collaboration  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  OMB,  on  the  differences 
between  IMET  and  CTFP. 

•  10  U.S.C.  2249c  authorizes  DoD  to  fund  up  to  $25,000,000  annually  for  the  now  titled 
Regional  Defense  CTFP. 
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•  It  should  be  noted  that  the  current  HAC  chairman,  Representative  David  Obey  (D-WI), 
was  the  chairman  during  the  FY  1994  and  FY  1995  legislative  period  when,  for  similar 
reasons,  the  IMET  program  was  significantly  reduced  by  fifty  percent. 

Title  IV,  Military  Assistance,  Foreign  Military  Financing  Program 

•  Title  IV  initially  appropriates  $4,588,325,325,000  as  the  FMFP  grant  assistance  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  Section  23,  of  the  AECA.  $100,000,000  is  identified  as  an  emergency 
requirement.  After  the  0.81  percent  rescission,  the  final  amount  remaining  for  allocation  is 
$4,551,969,570. 

•  While  understanding  the  need  for  rapid  responses  to  U.S.  security  needs,  the  HAC  expressed 
an  extensive,  lengthy  concern  for  the  need  for  a  balanced  military  and  economic  assistance 
program  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  further  U.S.  foreign  policy.  The 
permanent  and  expanded  DoD  “1206”  authority  was  criticized.  The  HAC  report  also 
included  significant  proposals  with  discussion  for  FMFP  distribution  throughout  the  world. 

•  Not  less  than  $2,400,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Israel  to  be  disbursed  within  thirty 
days  of  enactment.  As  agreed  upon  by  Israel  and  the  U.S.,  not  less  than  $631,200,000 
of  this  funding  shall  be  available  for  procurement  in  Israel  of  defense  articles  and  services, 
to  include  research  and  development. 

•  Not  less  than  $1,300,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Egypt.  FMFP  funds  estimated  to 
be  outlayed  for  Egypt  during  FY  2008,  shall  be  transferred  to  an  interest  bearing  account 
for  Egypt  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  within  thirty  days  of  enactment. 

•  Not  less  than  $300,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Jordan.  The  original  proposal  by  the 
House  was  $200,000,000  as  requested  by  the  administration.  However,  the  Senate  raised 
the  amount  by  fifty  percent  with  the  additional  funding  to  be  used  for  border  security 
and  counter-terrorism  programs. 

•  Not  more  than  $53,000,000  shall  be  available  for  Colombia,  of  which  $5,000,000  should 
be  made  available  for  medical  and  rehabilitation  assistance,  removal  of  landmines,  and 
to  enhance  communications  capabilities. 

•  $3,655,000  may  be  made  available  for  assistance  for  Morocco.  An  additional  $1,000,000 
may  be  made  available  if  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  that  the  government  of  Morocco 
is  continuing  to  make  progress  on  human  rights,  and  is  allowing  all  persons  to  advocate 
freely  their  views  regarding  the  status  and  future  of  Western  Sahara  through  the  exercise  of 
their  rights  to  peaceful  expression,  association  and  assembly  and  to  document  violations 
of  human  rights  in  that  territory  without  harassment. 

•  $4,000,000  shall  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  funds  appropriated  under  the  heading 
“Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs”  to  be  made  available  to  the  Bureau  of  Democracy, 
Human  Rights  and  Fabor  to  ensure  adequate  monitoring  of  the  uses  of  assistance  made 
available  under  this  heading  in  countries  where  such  monitoring  is  most  needed.  This  is 
in  addition  to  amounts  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes.  This  was  originally  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  but  to  be  at  0.10  percent  of  the  FMFP  appropriated  and  to  be  merged  with 
ESF  for  use  by  the  Bureau  of  Democracy,  Human  Rights,  and  Fabor.  The  SAC  expressed 
concern  with  DoS’s  capacity  and  procedures  for  end-use  monitoring  by  the  U.S. 
embassies  with  a  requirement  for  additional  resources. 

•  No  FMFP  shall  be  available  to  finance  the  procurement  of  defense  articles,  services,  or 
design  and  construction  services  that  are  not  sold  by  the  U.S.  government  in  accordance 
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with  the  AECA  unless  the  country  proposing  to  make  such  procurements  has  first  signed 
an  agreement  with  the  U.S.  government  specifying  the  conditions  under  which  such 
procurements  may  be  financed  with  such  funds. 

•  All  country  and  funding  level  increases  in  allocations  shall  be  submitted  through 
regular  notification  procedures  in  Section  615  later  in  this  Act. 

•  None  of  the  FY  2008  FMFP  funding  shall  be  available  for  Sudan. 

•  None  of  the  FY  2008  FMFP  funding  may  be  made  available  for  Haiti,  Guatemala, 
Nepal,  Sri  Lanka,  Pakistan,  Bangladesh,  Philippines,  Indonesia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  Ethiopia,  and  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  except  through  regular 
notification  procedures  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees. 

•  The  House  proposal  only  included  Haiti  and  Guatemala  with  the  latter  to  also  include 
a  Secretary  of  State  human  rights  compliance  certification  by  the  Guatemalan  Air 
Force,  Navy  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  certification  requirement  was 
not  legislated. 

•  The  SAC  expressed  concern  with  the  continuing  crackdown  by  the  Bangladeshi 
military-backed  care-taker  government  possible  misuse  of  Nonproliferation, 
Anti-terrorism,  Demining,  and  Related  Programs  (NADR)  or  FMFP  funded 
assistance  of  support  the  government’s  use  of  emergency  powers  to  stifle  peaceful 
dissent. 

•  Recognizing  the  significant  strides  made  by  the  Indonesian  government  in  Aceh 
regarding  democratic  governance  and  counter-terrorism  cooperation,  the  SAC 
remains  concerned  with  the  lack  of  progress  in  accountability  of  human  rights 
violations,  and  anticipates  further  progress  in  strengthening  the  rule  of  law,  military 
reform  including  budget  transparency,  and  resolution  of  the  situation  in  Papua.  The 
committee  recommended  an  additional  $2,000,000  above  the  requested 
$15,700,000  when  the  Secretary  of  State  reports  that  the  Indonesian  government 
has  provided  plans  for  effectively  addressing  these  concerns. 

•  The  SAC  also  expressed  concern  with  report  of  serious  human  rights  abuses  by  the 
Ethiopian  military  against  civilians  and  seeks  assurance  that  monitoring  is  adequate 
to  preclude  U.S.  equipment  from  going  to  such  units  that  commit  abuses,  and  the 
government  is  taking  effective  measures  to  bring  to  justice  military  personnel  who 
are  committing  such  crimes. 

•  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  FMFP  may  be  used  for  demining,  the 
clearance  of  unexploded  ordnance,  and  related  activities,  to  include  activities  implemented 
through  nongovernmental  and  international  organizations. 

•  Only  those  countries  for  which  such  assistance  was  justified  for  the  FMFP  in  FY  1989 
congressional  presentation  document  may  use  funds  made  available  under  this  heading 
for  procurement  of  defense  articles,  services,  design  and  construction  services  that  are 
not  sold  by  the  U.S.  government  under  the  AECA.  Per  SAMM,  C9.7.4.1,  these 
countries  include  Israel,  Egypt,  Jordan,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  Portugal,  Pakistan, 
Yemen,  and  Greece. 

•  Not  more  than  $41,900,000  of  FY  2008  FMFP  may  be  obligated  for  necessary  expenses, 
including  the  purchase  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  replacement  only  for  use  outside 
the  U.S.,  or  for  general  costs  of  administering  military  assistance  and  sales.  Though 
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not  legislated,  the  HAC  proposed  an  additional  $1,600,000,  as  requested,  for  African 
Military  Health  Affairs. 

•  Not  more  than  $395,000,000  of  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  administration  funds  realized 
pursuant  to  Section  21(e)(1)(A),  AECA,  may  be  obligated  for  expenses  incurred  by 
DoD  during  FY  2008  pursuant  to  Section  43(b),  AECA.  This  limitation  may  be 
exceeded  only  through  regular  notification  procedures  of  the  congressional 
appropriations  committees. 

Title  TV,  Military  Assistance,  Peacekeeping  Operations 

•  Initially  appropriates  $263,230,000  as  PKO  grant  assistance  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  Section  551,  FAA.  $25,000,000  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement.  After  the 
0.81  percent  rescission,  the  final  amount  remaining  for  allocation  is  $261,300,340. 

•  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  the  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
Multinational  Force  and  Observers  (MFO)  mission  in  the  Sinai.  This  is  $4,000,000 
above  the  administration’s  request.  The  SAC  expects  this  increase  to  be  applied  to 
MFO  monitoring  efforts  along  the  Egyptian-Gaza  border. 

•  In  response  to  the  administration’s  request  to  use  PKO  funding  for  support  of  the 
Center  of  Excellence  for  Stability  Police  Units,  located  in  Italy,  the  HAC  does  not  concur 
and  does  not  recommend  as  such.  It  is  further  stated  that  PKO  funding  should  not  be  used 
for  Section  660,  FAA,  prohibiting  police  training.  However,  the  committee  does  support 
the  proposed  program  and  expects  the  administration  to  use,  with  the  necessary 
authority,  other  accounts  such  as  the  International  Narcotics  Control  and  Faw 
Enforcement  (INCFE)  account  in  conjunction  with  G-8  (United  Kingdom,  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  United  States)  nations  combined  efforts. 

•  The  HAC  included  $176,000,000  for  PKO  activities  in  Africa.  The  committee  expressed 
distress  the  administration  did  not  request  funding  for  continued  support  of  the  African 
Union  Mission  in  Sudan  (AMIS)  and  requested  an  inadequate  amount  for  within  the 
Contribution  for  International  Peacekeeping  Account  (CIPA)  for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping 
efforts.  The  DoS  is  urged  to  exercise  a  stronger  international  leadership  role  in  the 
Darfur  peacekeeping  activities. 

•  The  HAC  also  included  $95,200,000  for  the  G-8  GPOI  with  an  emphasis  in  Africa.  GPOI 
is  a  G-8  collaboration  initiated  in  2005  with  the  goal  of  training  75,000  peace  support 
troops  worldwide.  It  was  noted  that,  to  date,  the  activities  have  expanded  to  include 
eighteen  partner  countries  with  19,191  troops  trained  thus  far.  The  committee  com¬ 
mended  GPOI  efforts  in  the  Asia-Pacific  region  and  encouraged  growth  into  other  regions. 
HAC  also  requested  that  the  FY  2009  funding  request  include  a  detailed  summary  of 
GPOI  achievements  and  include  specific  information  linking  the  request  to  FY  2009 
performance  objectives.  An  early  submission  of  this  report  is  encouraged. 

Title  III,  Bilateral  Assistance,  Other  Bilateral  Economic  Assistance,  Economic  Support  Fund 

•  Initially  appropriates  $2,994,823,000  as  ESF  grant  assistance  to  remain  available  until 
30  September  2009  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  Chapter  4  of  Part  II  of  the  FAA. 
$542,568,000  of  this  amount  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  An  additional  $15,000,000  is  appropriated  under  the  ESF  authority  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  International  Fund  for  Ireland  and  shall  be  made  available  in 
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accordance  with  Anglo-Irish  Agreement  Support  Act  of  1989,  P.L. 99-415.  None  of  this 
funding  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  After  the  0.81  percent  rescission,  the  final  ESF  amount  remaining  for  allocation  is 
$2,989,838,230. 

•  FY  2008  marks  the  end  of  ESF  funding  for  Israel  based  on  a  ten-year  agreement  to 
reduce  ESF  assistance  at  a  rate  of  $120,000,000  each  year  and  to  increase  FMFP 
assistance  at  a  rate  of  $60,000,000  each  year.  Israel  is  to  receive  $2,400,000,000  in 
FY  2008  FMFP  assistance. 

•  Not  less  than  $415,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  Egypt.  A  cash  transfer  assistance 
shall  be  provided  with  understanding  that  Egypt  will  undertake  significant  economic 
and  democratic  reforms  which  are  additional  to  those  which  were  undertaken  in 
previous  years.  With  respect  to  the  provision  of  this  assistance  for  democracy,  human 
rights,  and  governance  activities,  the  organizations  implementing  such  assistance  and 
the  specific  nature  of  that  assistance  shall  not  be  subject  to  prior  approval  by  the 
government  of  Egypt. 

•  Not  less  than  $135,000,000  of  this  funding  shall  be  made  available  for  project 
assistance.  Not  less  than  $20,000,000  of  this  portion  shall  be  used  for  democracy, 
human  rights,  and  governance  programs.  Not  less  than  $50,000,000  shall  be 
used  for  education  programs,  of  which  not  less  than  $10,000,000  should  be 
used  for  scholarships  for  Egyptian  students  with  high  financial  need  to  attend  U.S. 
accredited  institutions  of  higher  education  in  Egypt. 

•  The  HAC  expressed  concern  for  religious  freedom  in  Egypt  and  believes  the 
government  of  Egypt  needs  to  provide  full  opportunity  for  Coptic  Christians  in 
education  and  employment. 

•  The  committee  did  not  agree  with  the  administration’s  request  for  $298,000,000  in 
the  ESF  for  Iraq;  however,  the  committee  recommended  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  should  be  used  to  assist  religious  minorities  in  the  Nineveh  Plain. 

•  The  HAC  included  several  other  worldwide  concerns  and  recommended  funding 
to  assist  countries  and  regions.  The  SAC  did  likewise  in  its  committee  report. 

•  $11,000,000  should  be  available  for  Cyprus  to  used  only  for  scholarships,  administration 
support  of  the  scholarship  program,  bicommunal  projects,  and  measures  aimed  at 
reunification  of  the  island  and  designed  to  reduce  tensions  and  promote  peace  and 
cooperation  between  the  two  communities  on  Cyprus. 

•  Not  less  than  $363,547,  000  shall  be  only  for  assistance  to  Jordan,  of  which  up  to 
$40,000,000  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged  with  funds  under  the  heading 
“Debt  Restructuring”  to  reduce  or  cancel  any  amounts  owed  by  Jordan  to  the  U.S. 
or  any  agency  of  the  U.S. 

•  Not  more  than  $218,500,000  may  be  used  for  assistance  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 

of  which  not  exceeding  $2,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  United  States  Agency  for 

International  Development  (USAID)  administration  expenses  in  carrying  out  any 
programs  in  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza. 

•  If  the  President  exercises  the  waiver  authorized  by  later  Section  650  of  this  Act,  not 

more  than  $100,000,000  may  be  used  for  cash  transfer  assistance  to  the  Palestinian 
Authority.  However,  the  Secretary  of  State  must  first  certify  and  report  to  the 
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congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  Palestinian  Authority  has  established 
a  single  treasury  account  for  all  Authority  financing  and  all  financing  mechanisms  flow 
through  this  account,  the  Authority  has  eliminated  all  parallel  financing  mechanisms 
outside  of  this  new  account,  and  has  established  a  single  comprehensive  civil  service 
roster  and  payroll.  None  of  this  cash  transfer  funding  to  the  Palestinian  Authority  may 
be  used  for  salaries  of  personnel  of  the  Authority  located  in  Gaza,  assistance  to  Hamas  or 
entity  effectively  controlled  by  the  Hamas,  or  any  power-sharing  government  with  the 
Hamas  unless  the  Hamas  has  accepted  the  principles  within  Section  620K(b)(l)(A) 
and  (B),  FAA.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  ensure  that  Federal  and  non-Federal  audits 
of  all  funds  cash  transferred  under  this  authority  to  the  Palestinian  Authority  are 
conducted  at  least  annually. 

•  $45,000,000  shall  be  used  for  assistance  to  Lebanon  of  which  not  less  than 
$10,000,000  should  be  used  for  scholarships  and  direct  support  of  American 
educational  institutions  in  Lebanon. 

•  Not  more  than  $300,000,000  may  be  obligated  for  assistance  to  Afghanistan  until  the 
Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the 
government  of  Afghanistan  at  both  the  national  and  provincial  level  is  cooperating  fully 
with  U.S. -funded  poppy  eradication  and  interdiction  efforts.  The  President  may  waive 
this  restriction  if  determined  to  be  vital  to  U.S.  national  security  interests. 

•  $196,000,000  of  FY  2008  ESF  funding  shall  be  apportioned  directed  to  USAID  for 

alternative  development  and  institution  building  and  sustainable  development 

programs  in  Colombia,  and  may  be  transferred  and  merged  with  funds  under  the 
“Development  Assistance”  heading.  Decision-making  responsibility  for  the  use  of  this 
funding  shall  be  the  Administrator  of  USAID  in  consultation  with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  International  Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement  Affairs. 

•  Up  to  $1,000,000  of  the  funds  used  for  assistance  for  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Timor-Leste  may  be  used  for  USAID  administration  expenses. 

•  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  FY  2008  ESF  funding  may  be  used  for 
programs  and  activities  in  the  central  highland  of  Vietnam. 

•  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  up  to  $53,000,000  may  be  used  for 
energy-related  assistance  for  North  Korea  subject  to  regular  notification  procedures 
to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees. 

•  Any  FY  2008  ESF  funding  to  be  used  for  a  Middle  East  Financing  Facility,  Middle 
East  Enterprise  Fund,  or  any  other  similar  entity  in  the  Middle  East  shall  be  subject  to 
the  regular  notification  procedures  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees. 

Other  State  and  Foreign  Operations,  Export  Financing,  and  Related  Programs  Appropriations 
for  FY  2008 

The  following  includes  FY  2008  appropriations  for  programs  funded  by  Division  J, 
P.L.110-161,  that  may  be  of  potential  interest  to  the  security  assistance  or  security  cooperation 
communities.  Unless  otherwise  noted,  the  funding  for  each  program  does  not  include  the  directed 
0.81  percent  rescission. 
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Title  I,  Department  of  State  and  Related  Agencies,  Department  of  State,  Administration  of  Foreign 

Affairs,  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Programs 

•  Appropriates  $4,385,042,000  for  DoS  and  Foreign  Service  expenses.  Identifies 

$575,000,000  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  processing  licenses  for  the  export  of 
satellites  of  U.S. -origin  to  the  People’s  Republic  of  China  unless  the 

congressional  appropriations  committees  are  notified  at  least  fifteen  days  in  advance. 

•  Appropriates  $974,760,000  for  worldwide  security  protection  costs  of  which  $206,632,000 
is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirements. 

Payment  to  the  American  Institute  in  Taiwan 

•  Appropriates  $16,35 1,000  for  expenses  in  carrying  out  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act ,  P.L.96-8. 

International  Organizations,  Contributions  to  International  Organizations 

•  Appropriates  $1,354,400,000  for  expenses  necessary  to  meet  annual  obligations  of 

membership  in  international  multilateral  organizations,  pursuant  to  treaties  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  conventions  or  specific  acts  of  Congress. 

Contributions  for  International  Peacekeeping  Activities 

•  Appropriates  $1,700,500,000  for  expenses  to  pay  assessed  and  other  expenses  of 

international  peacekeeping  activities  directed  to  the  maintenance  or  restoration  of 
international  peace  and  security.  $468,000,000  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  None  of  these  funds  are  to  be  expended  for  a  new  or  expanded  U.N.  peacekeeping 
mission  unless  the  applicable  congressional  committees  are  notified  at  least  fifteen  days 
prior  to  the  U.N.  vote  for  such  action. 

Title  III,  Bilateral  Economic  Assistance 

Development  Assistance 

•  Appropriates  $1,636,881,000  for  expenses  to  carry  out  Sections  103,  105,  106,  and 
251  -  255,  and  Chapter  10,  Part  I,  FAA. 

International  Disaster  Assistance 

•  Appropriates  $432,350,000  for  expenses  for  international  disaster  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconstruction  assistance  pursuant  to  Section  491,  FAA.  $110,000,000  is  identified 
as  an  emergency  requirement. 

Transition  Initiatives 

•  Appropriates  $45,000,000  for  expenses  for  international  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  assistance  pursuant  to  Section  491,  FAA.  This  is  to  support  transition 
to  democracy  and  to  long-term  development  of  countries  in  crisis. 

Other  Bilateral  Economic  Assistance,  Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  Baltic  States 

•  Appropriates  $295,950,000  for  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  FAA  and  the  SEED. 
No  funding  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 
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Assistance  for  the  Independent  Sates  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union 

•  Appropriates  $399,735,000  for  expense  to  carry  out  Chapters  11  and  12,  Part  I,  FAA,  and 
the  FREEDOM  Support  Act.  No  funding  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

Independent  Agencies,  Peace  Corps 

•  Appropriates  $333,500,000  for  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act. 

Department  of  State  Democracy  Fund 

•  Appropriates  $164,000,000  for  expenses  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  FAA  for 
the  promotion  of  democracy  globally.  No  funding  is  identified  as  an  emergency 
requirement. 

•  $64,000,000  for  Human  Rights  and  Democracy  Fund  of  the  Bureau  of  Democracy, 
Human  Rights,  and  Labor.  $15,000,000  shall  be  for  democracy  and  the  rule  of 
law  programs  in  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,  Hong  Kong,  and  Taiwan.  Any 
assistance  for  Taiwan  should  be  matched  from  sources  other  than  the  U.S.  government. 
$5,000,000  shall  be  for  programs  and  activities  for  the  promotion  of  democracy  in 
countries  outside  of  the  Middle  East  which  have  a  significant  Muslim  population. 
$15,000,000  shall  be  for  an  Internet  freedom  initiative  in  closed  societies,  including 
the  Middle  East  and  Asia. 

•  $100,000,000  for  the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy.  Of  the  FY  2008  funds 
appropriated  under  the  headings  of  “Development  Assistance,”  “Economic  Support 
Fund,”  “Assistance  for  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Baltic  States,”  and  “Assistance  for 
the  Independent  States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union”,  an  additional  $11,000,000  should 
be  made  available  to  support  the  ongoing  programs  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  Democracy. 

International  Narcotics  Control  and  Law  Enforcement 

•  Appropriates  $558,449,000  to  carry  out  the  INCLE  expenses  authorized  by  Section  481, 
FAA,  to  remain  available  until  30  September  2010.  No  funding  is  identified  as  an 
emergency  requirement. 

•  No  funding  is  to  be  used  for  counter-narcotics  eradicating  programs  in  Afghanistan 
using  aerial  spraying  of  herbicides. 

•  Not  less  than  $39,750,000  shall  be  used  for  judicial,  human  rights,  rule  of  law  and 
related  activities  in  Colombia. 

•  Not  less  than  $20,000,000  of  this  funding  shall  be  for  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  include  $5,000,000  for  the  Human  Rights  Unit,  $5,000,000  for  the 
Justice  and  Peace  Unit,  $7,000,000  to  support  a  witness  protection  program  for 
victims  of  armed  groups,  and  $3,000,000  for  investigations  of  mass  graves 
and  identification  of  remains. 

•  $8,000,000  shall  be  used  for  human  rights  activities  in  Colombia. 

•  $5,500,000  shall  be  used  for  judicial  reform  in  Colombia. 

•  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Office  of  the  Procuraduria  General  de  la  Nacion. 

•  $2,000,000  shall  be  for  the  Office  of  the  Defensoria  del  Pueblo. 
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•  $750,000  should  be  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Office  of  the  United  Nations 
High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  in  Colombia  to  support  monitoring  and 
public  reporting  of  human  rights  conditions  in  the  field. 

Andean  Counterdrug  Programs 

•  Appropriates  $437,460,000  for  expenses  to  support  Section  481,  FAA,  counterdrug 
activities  in  the  Andean  region  of  South  America  to  remain  available  until 
30  September  2010.  No  funding  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  No  U.S.  military  or  civilian  contractor  employer  by  the  U.S.  will  participate  in  any 
combat  operation  in  connection  with  assistance  made  available  by  this  Act. 

•  Rotary  and  fixed  wing  aircraft  supported  by  this  Act  for  assistance  to  Colombia  may  be 
used  for  aerial  or  manual  drug  eradication  and  interdiction  including  to  transport 
personnel  and  supplies  and  to  provide  security  for  such  operations,  and  to  provide 
transport  in  support  of  alternative  development  [programs  and  investigations  of  cases 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Attorney  General,  the  Procuraduria  General  de  la  Nacion, 
and  the  Defensoria  del  Pueblo. 

Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 

•  Appropriates  $1,029,900,000  to  remain  available  until  expended  for  expenses  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide,  as  authorized  by  law,  a  contribution  to  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  assistance  to  refugees,  including  certain 
other  international  organizations  and  activities  to  meet  refugee  and  migrations  needs. 
$200,000,000  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  Not  more  than  $23,000,000  may  be  used  for  administration  expenses. 

•  Not  less  than  $40,000,000  shall  be  used  for  refugees  resettling  in  Israel. 

•  These  funds  shall  be  available  for  assistance  for  refugees  from  North  Korea. 

U.S.  Emergency  Refugee  and  Migration  Assistance  Fund 

•  Appropriates  $45,000,000  to  remain  available  until  expended  for  expenses  to  carry  out 
Section  2(c),  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962  [22  U.S.C.  2601(c)]. 

Nonproliferation,  Anti-Terrorism,  Demining,  and  Related  Programs 

•  Appropriates  $487,000,000  for  expenses  to  carry  out  NADR  pursuant  to  Chapter  8,  Part  II, 
FAA,  for  anti-terrorism  assistance;  Chapter  9,  Part  II,  FAA,  Section  504,  FREEDOM 
Support  Act,  Section  23,  AECA,  and  the  FAA  for  demining  activities,  the  clearance  of 
unexploded  ordnance,  the  destruction  of  small  arms,  and  related  activities,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  including  activities  implemented  through  nongovernmental 
and  international  organizations;  and  Section  301,  FAA,  for  a  voluntary  contribution  to 
the  IAEA  and  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  Comprehensive  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty 
Preparatory  Commission.  No  funding  is  identified  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  Not  more  than  $34,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  may  be  used  for  the 
Nonproliferation  and  Disarmament  Fund. 

•  Funds  may  be  used  for  countries  other  than  the  Independent  States  of  the 
Former  Soviet  Union  and  international  organizations  when  it  is  in  the  U.S. 
national  interest. 
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•  Not  less  than  $26,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the  Biosecurity  Engagement  Program. 

•  Funds  for  IAEA  may  only  be  available  if  the  Secretary  State  determines  and  reports 
to  Congress  that  Israel  is  not  being  denied  its  right  to  participate  in  IAEA  activities. 

•  Of  the  funds  used  for  the  demining  program,  not  more  than  $700,000,  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  available  for  such  purposes,  may  be  used  for  administration  expenses 
related  to  the  demining  program. 

•  Any  FY  2008  NADR  funds  used  for  “Anti-Terrorism  Assistance”  and  “Export  Control 
and  Border  Security”  shall  remain  available  until  30  September  2009. 

Title  VI,  General  Provisions 

Unobligated  Balances  Report  (Section  604) 

•  Any  department  or  agency  to  which  any  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  by  this 
act  shall  provide  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  a  quarterly  accounting  of 
cumulative  balances  by  program,  project,  and  activity  of  the  funds  received  this  FY, 
or  any  other  FY  that  remain  unobligated  and  unexpended. 

Limitation  on  Representational  Allowances  (Section  605) 

•  Of  the  FMFP  funding  appropriated  for  general  costs  of  administering  military  assistance 
and  sales  by  this  Act,  not  more  than  $4,000  shall  be  used  for  entertainment  allowances 
and  not  more  than  $130,000  shall  be  used  for  representational  allowances. 

•  Of  the  IMET  funding  appropriated  by  this  Act,  not  more  than  $55,000  shall  be  used 
for  entertainment  allowances. 

Prohibition  on  Taxation  of  U.S.  Assistance  (Section  606) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  to  provide  assistance 
to  a  foreign  country  under  a  new  bilateral  agreement  governing  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  such  assistance  is  to  be  provided  unless  such  agreement  includes  a  provision 
stating  that  U.S.  assistance  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation,  or  reimbursed,  by  the  foreign 
government.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  expeditiously  seek  to  negotiate  amendments 
to  existing  bilateral  agreements,  as  necessary,  to  conform  to  this  requirement. 

•  An  amount  equivalent  to  200  percent  of  the  total  taxes  assessed  during  FY  2008  by  a 
foreign  government  or  entity  against  commodities  financed  under  U.S.  assistance 
programs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated  by  this  Act,  either  directly  or  through 
grantees,  contractors,  and  subcontractors,  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  from  funds  appropriated  for  assistance  for  FY  2009  and 
allocated  for  the  central  government  of  that  country  and  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza 
Program  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  and  reports  in  writing  to 
the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations  that  such  taxes  have  not  been  reimbursed 
to  the  U.S.  government. 

•  Foreign  taxes  of  a  “de  minimis”  nature  [so  insignificant  or  minimal  that  a  court  may 
overlook  it  in  deciding  an  issue  or  case]  are  not  subject  to  these  reimbursement  provisions. 

•  Funds  withheld  from  obligation  for  each  country  or  entity  shall  be  reprogrammed  for 
assistance  to  countries  which  do  not  assess  taxes  on  U.S.  assistance  or  which  have  an 
effective  arrangement  that  is  providing  substantial  reimbursement  of  such  taxes. 
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•  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  country  or  entity  the  Secretary  of 
State  determines  does  not  assess  taxes  on  U.S.  assistance  or  has  an  effective  arrangement 
that  is  providing  substantial  reimbursement  of  such  taxes,  or  U.S  foreign  policy 
interests  outweigh  the  policy  of  this  section. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  rules,  regulations,  or  policy  guidance,  as  appropriate, 
to  implement  the  prohibition  against  the  taxation  of  U.S.  assistance. 

•  DSC  A  Policy  Memo  04-32,  21  August  2004,  Subject:  Prohibition  on  Taxation  of 
U.S.  Assistance,  was  published  as  SAMM  E-change  19  to  DoD  5105.38-M, 
the  SAMM  providing  a  mandatory  prohibition  note  for  FMS  case  Letters  of  Offer  and 
Acceptance  (LOAs),  Amendments  and  Modifications  financed  with  any  type  of  U.S. 
assistance  funding.  This  same  memo  also  provided  a  sample  contract  clause  to  be 
used  for  direct  commercial  sales  (DCS)  contracts  that  are  financed  with  U.S.  assistance. 

•  The  terms  “taxes”  and  “taxation”  refer  to  value  added  taxes  and  customs  duties  imposed 
on  commodities  financed  with  U.S.  assistance  for  programs  for  which  funds  are  appropriated 
by  this  Act. 

Prohibition  Against  Direct  Funding  for  Certain  Countries  (Section  607) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be 
obligated  or  expended  to  finance  directly  any  assistance  or  reparations  to  Cuba,  North 
Korea,  Iran,  or  Syria.  This  shall  include  direct  loans,  credits,  insurance,  and  guarantees 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  its  agents. 

•  Libya  is  no  longer  included  in  this  prohibition. 

Military  Coups  (Section  608) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  finance  directly  any  assistance  to  the  government  of  any  country  whose 
duly  elected  head  of  government  is  deposed  by  decree  or  military  coup. 

•  Implementing  Recommendations  of  the  9/11  Commission  Act  of  2007,  Section  2042(d) 
and  (g),  P.L.110-53,  3  August  2007,  amends  Section  1(b),  P.L.107-57,  27  October  2001, 
authorizing  the  presidential  waiver  for  Pakistan  to  receive  direct  assistance 
through  FY  2008. 

•  Assistance  may  be  resumed  to  such  government  if  the  President  determines  and  certifies  to 
the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations  that  subsequent  to  the  termination  of 
assistance  a  democratically  elected  government  has  taken  office. 

•  The  provisions  of  this  Section  shall  not  apply  to  assistance  to  promote  democratic  elections 
or  public  participation  in  democratic  processes. 

•  Any  funding  made  available  pursuant  to  the  provisos  of  this  section  shall  be  subject 
to  the  regular  notification  procedures  of  the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations. 

Commercial  Leasing  of  Defense  Articles  (Section  610) 

•  As  with  the  last  several  years,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  and  subject 
to  the  regular  notification  procedures  of  the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations, 
FY  2006  FMFP  may  be  used  to  provide  financing  to  Israel,  Egypt,  NATO,  and  major 
non-NATO  allies  for  the  procurement  by  leasing,  including  leasing  with  an  option  to 
purchase,  of  defense  articles  from  U.S.  commercial  suppliers.  This  is  not  to  include 
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MDE,  other  than  helicopters  and  other  types  of  aircraft  having  possible  civilian 
application,  if  the  President  determines  that  there  is  compelling  foreign  policy  or  national 
security  reasons  for  those  defense  articles  being  provided  by  commercial  lease  rather 
than  FMS. 

Availability  of  Funds  (Section  611) 

•  No  funding  appropriated  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  after  this  FY 
unless  expressly  so  provided  in  this  Act. 

•  However,  FY  2008  funds  appropriated  for  the  purposes,  inter  alia,  Chapters  4,  5,  6,  8, 
and  9,  Part  II,  FAA,  Section  23,  AECA,  and  the  SEED  Act  shall  remain  available  for  an 
additional  four  years  from  the  date  of  which  the  availability  of  such  funds  would 
otherwise  have  expired,  if  such  funds  are  initially  obligated  before  the  expiration  of 
their  respective  periods  of  availability. 

•  This  is  the  first  year  that  IMET  funding  (Chapter  5,  Part  II,  of  the  FAA)  has  been 
added  to  this  authority. 

•  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  any  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  ESF  which  are  allocated  or  obligated  for  cash  disbursements  in  order  to  address 
balance  of  payments  or  economic  policy  reform  objectives,  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

Limitation  on  Assistance  to  Countries  in  Default  (Section  612) 

•  No  part  of  any  appropriation  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  furnish  assistance  to  a 
government  which  is  in  default  during  a  period  in  excess  of  one  calendar  year  in 
payment  to  the  U.S.  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  to  that  pursuant  to  a 
program  for  which  funds  are  appropriated  under  this  Act  unless  the  President 
determines,  following  consultations  with  the  congressional  appropriations  committees, 
that  assistance  to  such  country  is  in  the  national  interest  of  the  U.S. 

•  Also  referred  to  as  the  Brooke- Alexander  Amendment. 

Reprogramming  Notification  Requirements  (Section  615) 

•  For  the  purposes  of  providing  the  executive  branch  with  the  necessary  administrative 
flexibility,  none  of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  for,  inter  alia,  INCFE,  ACI, 
SEED  Act,  FREEDOM  Support  Act,  ESF,  PKO,  NADR,  FMFP,  and  IMET  shall  be 
available  for  obligation  for  activities,  programs,  projects,  type  of  material  assistance, 
countries,  or  other  operations  not  justified  or  in  excess  of  the  amount  justified  to  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees  for  obligation  under  any  of  these  specific 
headings  unless  the  same  committees  are  previously  notified  fifteen  days  in  advance. 

•  The  President  shall  not  enter  into  any  commitment  of  FMFP  funds  for  the  provision  of 
MDE,  other  than  conventional  ammunition,  or  other  major  defense  items  defined  to  be 
aircraft,  ships,  missiles,  or  combat  vehicles,  not  previously  justified  to  Congress,  or 
twenty  percent  in  excess  of  the  quantities  justified  to  Congress  unless  the 
congressional  committees  on  appropriations  are  notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of 
such  commitment. 

•  These  advance  notification  periods  can  be  waived  in  the  case  substantial  risk  to  human 
health  or  welfare.  In  this  situation,  the  congressional  notification  shall  be  provided  as 
early  as  practicable  but  in  no  event  later  than  three  days  after  taking  the  emergency  action. 
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Allocations  (Section  619) 

•  Funds  provided  in  this  Act  for,  inter  alia,  ESF,  SEED  Act,  FREEDOM  Support  Act, 
INCLE,  ACI,  NADR,  FMFP,  and  PKO  shall  be  made  available  for  programs  and 
countries  pursuant  to  the  explanatory  statement  tables  regarding  the  consolidated 
appropriations  amendment  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  H.R.  2764.  Printed  in  the  House  section  of  the  Congressional  Record  on  or 
about  17  December  2007  by  the  HAC  chairman.  This  referenced  statement  for  Division  J 
of  CAA,  FY  2008  regarding  S/FOAA  for  FY  2008  can  be  viewed  at 
http://www.rules.house.  gov/1  lO/text/omni/jes/jesdivj  .pdf. 

•  Any  proposed  increases  or  decreases  to  the  amounts  in  the  explanatory  tables  shall  be 
subject  to  the  regular  notifications  procedures  of  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  and  Section  634A,  FAA. 

Special  Notification  Requirements  (Section  620) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Titles  II  through  IV  of  this  Act  shall  be  obligated  or 
expended  for  Serbia,  Sudan,  Zimbabwe,  Pakistan,  Cuba,  Iran,  Haiti,  Libya, 
Ethiopia,  Mexico,  Nepal,  or  Cambodia,  except  as  provided  through  the  regular 
notifications  procedures  of  the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations. 

Afghanistan  (Section  623) 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  $1,057,050,000 
should  be  made  available  for  assistance  for  Afghanistan. 

•  Not  less  than  $3,000,000  of  the  funds  available  pursuant  to  this  section  should  be 
made  available  for  reforestation  activities.  This  funding  should  be  matched  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  with  contributions  from  American  and  Afghan  businesses. 

•  Not  less  than  $75,000,000  shall  be  used  to  support  programs  that  directly  address  the 
needs  of  Afghan  women  and  girls  including  for  the  Afghan  Independent  Human 
Rights  Commission,  the  Afghan  Ministry  of  Women’s  Affairs,  and  for  women-led 
nonprofit  organizations  in  Afghanistan. 

•  $20,000,000  should  be  made  available  through  U.S.  universities  to  develop 
agriculture  extension  services  for  Afghan  farmers. 

•  $2,000,000  should  be  made  available  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the 
NATO/International  Security  Assistance  Force  Post-Operations  Humanitarian 
Relief  Fund. 

•  Not  less  than  $10,000,000  should  be  made  available  for  continued  support  of  the 
USAID  Afghan  Civilian  Assistance  Program. 

Notification  of  Excess  Defense  Equipment  (Section  624) 

•  Prior  to  providing  EDA  in  accordance  with  Section  516(a),  FAA,  the  DoD  shall  notify 
the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations  to  the  same  extent  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  are  other  committees  pursuant  to  Section  516(f),  FAA. 

•  Before  issuing  an  FOA  to  sell  EDA  under  the  AECA,  DoD  shall  notify  the  congressional 
committees  on  appropriations  in  accordance  with  the  regular  notification  procedures  of 
such  committees  if  the  defense  articles  are  SME  or  valued  (in  terms  of  original  acquisition 
cost)  at  $7,000,000  or  more,  or  if  the  notification  is  required  elsewhere  in  this  Act  for  the 
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use  of  appropriated  funds  for  specific  countries  that  would  receive  such  EDA.  The 
notification  is  to  include  the  original  acquisition  cost  of  such  defense  articles. 

Prohibition  on  Bilateral  Assistance  to  Terrorist  Countries  (Section  626) 

•  Funds  appropriated  for  bilateral  assistance  under  any  heading  in  this  Act  and  funds 

appropriated  under  any  such  heading  in  laws  previously  enacted  shall  not  be  made 

available  to  any  country  which  the  President  determines  grants  sanctuary  from  prosecution 
to  any  individual  or  group  which  has  committed  an  act  of  international  terrorism  or 
otherwise  supports  international  terrorism. 

•  This  prohibition  may  be  waived  by  the  President  if  determined  that  national  security 

or  humanitarian  reasons  justify  such  a  waiver.  The  waiver  shall  be  published  in  the 

Federal  Register.  At  least  fifteen  days  before  the  waiver  takes  effect,  the  President  shall 
notify  the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations  of  the  waiver  to  include  the 
justification. 

Financial  Market  Assistance  (Section  630) 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  under,  inter  alia,  ESF,  FREEDOM  Support  Act, 
NADR,  and  SEED  Act,  not  less  than  $40,000,000  should  be  made  available  for  building 
capital  markets  and  financial  systems  in  countries  eligible  to  receive  U.S.  assistance. 

Comprehensive  Expenditures  Report  (Section  633) 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  congressional  appropriations  committees  detailing  the  total  amount  of  U.S.  government 
expenditures  in  FY  2005  and  FY  2006,  by  federal  agency,  for  programs  and  activities  in 
each  foreign  country,  identifying  the  line  item  as  presented  in  the  President’s  budget 
appendix  and  the  purpose  for  which  the  funds  were  provided.  If  required,  information 
can  be  submitted  in  classified  form. 

Special  Authorities  (Section  634) 

•  Funds  appropriated  by  Titles  II  through  V  of  this  Act  for  Afghanistan  may  be  made 
available  notwithstanding  Section  612  of  this  Act  (the  Brooke- Alexander  Amendment) 
and  Section  660,  FAA  (the  prohibition  of  police  training) 

•  Funds  appropriated  by  Titles  II  and  III  of  this  Act  that  are  made  available  for  Iraq, 
Lebanon,  Montenegro,  Pakistan,  and  for  victims  of  war,  displaced  children,  and 
displaced  Burmese,  and  to  assist  victims  of  trafficking  in  persons  and,  subject  to  the 
regular  notifications  procedures  of  the  congressional  appropriations  committees,  to 
combat  such  trafficking,  may  be  available  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

•  Subject  to  Sections  116  and  502B,  FAA,  (consistent  and  gross  human  rights  violations 
prohibitions)  and  Section  620A,  FAA,  (prohibition  of  assistance  to  governments  supporting 
international  terrorism);  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  carry  out  Sections  103  through  106 
and  Part  II,  Chapter  4,  FAA,  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  tropical  forestry  and  biodiversity  conversation  activities 
and  energy  programs  aimed  at  reducing  greenhouse  gas  emissions. 

•  In  providing  assistance  with  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  under  Section  660(b)(6), 
FAA,  (reconstituting  a  civilian  police  authority),  support  for  a  nation  emerging  from 
instability  may  be  deemed  to  mean  support  for  regional,  district,  municipal,  or  other 
sub-national  entity  emerging  instability,  as  well  as  a  nation  emerging  from  instability. 
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•  Section  1365(c)  of  the  National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1993,  as 
amended,  P.L.  102-484,  6  October  1992,  is  further  amended  advancing  the  moratorium 
on  the  transfer  of  anti-personnel  landmines  by  six  additional  years  through  now 
23  October  2014. 

•  P.L.  102-484  originally  had  a  one  year  transfer  moratorium  ranging  6  October  1992  to 
5  October  1993. 

•  Section  1423,  P.L. 103-160,  extended  the  moratorium  by  three  more  years  to 
5  October  1995. 

•  Section  1401,  P.L.  104-164,  exempted  the  command-detonated  claymore  mine, 
M18A1,  from  this  moratorium. 

•  Section  553,  P.L.106-113,  extended  the  moratorium  to  23  October  2003. 

•  Section  548,  P.L.  107-115,  extended  the  moratorium  to  the  soon  to  expire 
23  October  2008. 

Requests  for  Documents  (Section  641) 

•  No  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  by  Titles  II  through  V  of  this  Act  shall  be 
available  to  a  nongovernmental  organization  which  fails  to  provide  upon  timely  request 
any  document,  file,  or  record  necessary  to  the  auditing  requirements  of  the  USAID. 

Prohibition  on  Assistance  to  Foreign  Governments  that  Export  Lethal  Military  Equipment  to 
Countries  Supporting  International  Terrorism  (Section  642) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  Titles  II  through  V  of  this 
act  may  be  available  to  any  foreign  government  which  provides  lethal  military  equipment 
to  a  country  the  government  of  which  the  Secretary  of  State  has  determined  is  a 
terrorist  government  for  the  purposes  of  Section  6(j),  of  the  EAA  of  1979. 

•  This  prohibition  shall  terminate  twelve  months  after  that  government  ceases  to  provide 
such  military  equipment.  This  section  applies  with  respect  to  lethal  equipment  provided 
under  a  contract  entered  into  after  1  October  1997. 

•  The  prohibition  may  be  waived  if  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance  is  important 
to  the  U.S.  national  interest.  When  exercised,  the  President  shall  submit  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  a  report  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  detailing 
the  assistance  to  be  provided,  including  the  estimated  dollar  amount  of  the  assistance, 
and  an  explanation  of  how  the  assistance  furthers  U.S.  national  interests. 

Withholding  of  Assistance  for  Parking  Fines  and  Real  Property  Taxes  Owed  by  Foreign 
Countries  (Section  643) 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Titles  II  through  V  of  this  Act  and  made  available  for 

assistance  for  a  country,  an  amount  of  110  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  unpaid  fully 

adjudicated  parking  fines  and  penalties  and  unpaid  property  taxes  owed  by  the  central 
government  of  such  country  shall  be  withheld  from  obligation  for  assistance  until  the 
Secretary  of  State  submits  a  certification  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees 
stating  that  such  parking  fines  and  penalties  and  unpaid  property  taxes  are  fully  paid. 

•  The  withheld  funds  may  be  made  available  for  other  programs  or  activities  funded  by  this 

act,  after  consultation  with  and  subject  to  the  regular  notification  procedures  of  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees. 
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•  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  the  withholding  requirements  for  parking  fines  no 
sooner  than  sixty  days  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  if  determined  to  be  in 
the  national  interests  of  the  U.S.  The  Secretary  also  may  waive  the  withholding 
requirements  for  unpaid  property  taxes  if  determined  to  be  in  the  national  interest  of  the  U.S. 

•  Not  later  than  six  months  of  these  waivers,  the  Secretary,  after  consultations  with  New 
York  City,  New  York,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  describing  a  strategy,  including  a  timetable  and  steps  currently  taken,  to 
collect  the  parking  fines  and  penalties  and  unpaid  property  taxes  and  interest  owed 
by  the  affected  country. 

•  Parking  fines  and  penalties  are  defined  to  those  owed  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or  New 
York,  New  York  and  incurred  during  1  April  1997  through  30  September  2007. 

•  Unpaid  property  taxes  are  defined  to  those  plus  interest  determined  owed  by  a  country  on 
real  property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  New  York,  New  York  in  a  court  order  or 
judgment  entered  against  the  country  by  a  court  of  the  U.S.,  any  State,  or  subdivision 
thereof. 

War  Crimes  Tribunals  Drawdown  (Section  645) 

•  As  in  prior  years,  authorizes  the  drawdown  of  commodities  and  services  of  up  to 
$30,000,000  pursuant  to  Section  552(c),  FAA,  for  the  U.N.  War  Crimes  Tribunal  with 
regard  to  the  former  Yugoslavia  or  such  other  tribunals  or  commissions  as  the  U.N. 
Security  Council  may  establish  or  authorize  to  deal  with  such  violations. 

•  Any  funds  made  available  for  such  tribunals  other  than  Yugoslavia,  Rwanda,  or  the 
Special  Court  for  Sierra  Leone  shall  be  made  available  subject  to  the  regular 
notification  procedures  of  the  congressional  appropriations  committees. 

Landmines  and  Cluster  Munitions  (Section  646) 

•  As  in  prior  years,  authorizes  demining  equipment  made  available  to  USAID,  the  DoS  and 
used  in  support  of  the  clearance  of  landmines  and  unexploded  ordnance  for  humanitarian 
purposes  to  be  disposed  of  on  a  grant  basis  in  foreign  countries,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

•  However,  a  new  restriction  relating  to  the  transfer  of  cluster  munitions  has  been  provided 
to  apparently  begin  with  the  FY  2008  military  program.  Section  646(b)  of  this  Act 
prohibits  military  assistance,  export  licenses  (DCS),  or  the  sale  or  transfer  of  technology 
for  cluster  munitions  except  when  the  following  conditions  are  met. 

•  The  sub-munitions  of  the  cluster  munitions  have  a  99  percent  or  higher  tested  rate. 

•  The  applicable  agreement  for  assistance,  transfer,  or  sale  of  the  munitions  or  its 
technology  specifies  the  munitions  will  only  be  used  against  clearly  defined  military 
targets  and  will  not  be  used  where  civilians  are  known  to  be  present. 

Prohibition  of  Payment  of  Certain  Expenses  (Section  648) 

•  As  in  prior  years,  none  of  the  funding  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by 
Titles  III  or  IV  of  this  Act  under  the  headings,  inter  alia,  IMET  and  FMFP 
informational  program  activities,  or  ESF,  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  pay  for: 

•  Alcoholic  beverages 
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•  Entertainment  expenses  for  activities  that  are  substantially  of  a  recreational 
character,  including  but  not  limited  to  entrance  fees  at  sporting  events,  theatrical 
and  musical  productions,  and  amusement  parks. 

Colombia  (Section  649) 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  in  Titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  not  more  than  $545,608,000 
shall  be  made  available  for  assistance  for  Colombia. 

•  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  that  are  available  for  assistance  for  the  Colombian 
Armed  Forces  may  be  made  available  as  follows: 

•  Up  to  70  percent  of  such  funds  may  be  obligated  prior  to  the  below  described 
certification  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

•  Up  to  15  percent  of  such  funds  may  be  obligated  only  after  the  Secretary  of  State 
consults  with  and  later  certifies  and  reports  to  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  that: 

•  The  Commander  General  of  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces  is  suspending  or  placing 
on  administrative  duty,  if  requested  by  the  prosecutor,  those  members  of  the  armed 
forces,  of  whatever  rank  who,  according  to  the  Minister  of  Defense,  the  Attorney 
General,  or  the  Procuraduria  General  de  la  Nacion,  have  been  credibly  alleged  to 
have  committed  gross  violations  of  human  rights,  including  extra-judicial  killings, 
or  to  have  aided  or  abetted  paramilitary  organizations  or  successor  armed  groups. 

•  The  Colombian  government  is  investigating  and  prosecuting,  in  the  civilian  justice 
system,  those  members  of  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces,  of  whatever  rank,  who 
have  been  credibly  alleged  to  have  committed  gross  violations  of  human  rights, 
including  extra-judicial  killings,  or  to  have  aided  or  abetted  paramilitary 
organizations  or  successor  armed  groups. 

•  The  Colombian  Armed  Forces  are  cooperating  with  civilian  prosecutors  and 
judicial  authorities  in  such  cases  to  include  providing  requested  information, 
such  as  the  identity  of  persons  suspended  from  the  armed  forces  and  the  nature 
and  cause  of  the  suspension,  and  access  to  witnesses,  relevant  military  documents, 
and  other  requested  information. 

•  The  Colombian  Armed  Forces  have  taken  all  necessary  steps  to  sever  links, 
including  denying  access  to  military  intelligence,  vehicles,  and  other  equipment 
or  supplies,  and  ceasing  other  forms  of  active  or  tacit  cooperation  at  all  levels, 
with  paramilitary  organizations  or  successor  armed  groups,  especially  in  regions 
where  such  organizations  have  a  significant  presence. 

•  The  Colombian  Armed  Forces  are  dismantling  paramilitary  leadership  and 
financial  networks  by  arresting  and  prosecuting  under  civilian  criminal  law  individuals 
who  have  provided  financial,  planning,  or  logistical  support,  or  have  otherwise  aided 
or  abetted  paramilitary  organizations  or  successor  armed  groups;  by  identifying 
and  seizing  land  and  other  assets  illegally  acquired  by  such  organizations  or  their 
associates  and  returning  such  land  or  assets  to  their  rightful  occupants  or  owners; 
by  revoking  reduced  sentences  for  demobilized  paramilitaries  who  engage  in  new 
activity;  and  by  arresting  and  prosecuting  under  civilian  criminal  law,  and 
when  requested,  promptly  extraditing  to  the  U.S.  members  of  successor  armed 
groups. 
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•  The  Colombian  government  is  ensuring  that  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces  are 
not  violating  the  land  and  property  rights  of  Colombia’s  indigenous  communities 
and  Afro-Colombian  communities,  and  that  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces  are 
implementing  procedures  to  distinguish  between  civilians,  including  displaced 
persons,  and  combatants  in  their  operations.  . 

•  The  balance  of  the  funding  may  be  obligated  after  31  July  2008  if  the  Secretary  of 
State,  prior  to  such  date,  consults  with  and  submits  a  written  certification  to  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces  are 
continuing  to  meet  the  conditions  contained  in  the  above  earlier  report.  This  second 
report  is  to  also  include  that  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces  are  conducting  vigorous 
operations  to  restore  government  authority  and  respect  for  human  rights  in  areas  under 
the  effective  control  of  paramilitary  or  successor  armed  groups  and  guerilla 
organizations. 

•  The  above  two  certification  reports  by  the  Secretary  shall  also  include  a  report  that  contains, 
with  respect  to  each  report  requirement,  a  detailed  description  of  the  specified  actions 
taken  by  both  the  Colombian  government  and  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces  which 
support  each  requirement  of  the  certifications,  and  the  cases  or  issues  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Secretary,  including  through  the  annual  State  Department  Country 
Reports  on  Human  Rights  Practices ,  for  which  the  actions  taken  by  the  Colombian 
government  or  Armed  Forces  have  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  inadequate. 

•  The  requirement  to  withhold  funds  from  obligation  shall  not  apply  to  ACI  funds 
for  continued  support  for  the  critical  flight  safety  program  or  for  any  alternative 
development  programs  in  Colombia  administrated  by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Narcotics  and  Law  Enforcement  Affairs. 

•  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  every  ninety  days 
thereafter  until  30  September  2008,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  consult  with  Colombian 
and  internationally  recognized  human  rights  organizations  regarding  progress  in 
meeting  the  conditions  outlined  in  the  reports. 

•  Up  to  $1 1,442,000  of  FY  2008  ESF  funding  may  be  used  for  assistance  for  the  disarmament 
demobilization,  and  reintegration  of  former  members  of  foreign  terrorist  organizations 
(FTOs)  in  Colombia  if  the  Secretary  of  State  consults  with  and  also  certifies  in  the  above 
already  described  certification  reports  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  prior 
to  the  initial  obligation  of  funding  for  such  assistance  for  the  FY  involved. 

•  This  FTO  assistance  certification  is  further  described  to  include: 

•  Assistance  for  the  FY  will  be  provided  only  for  individuals  who  have  the 
following: 

•  Verifiably  renounced  and  terminated  any  affiliation  or  involvement  with 
FTOs  or  other  illegal  armed  groups. 

•  Are  meeting  all  the  requirements  of  the  Colombia  demobilization  program, 
including  having  disclosed  their  involvement  in  past  crimes  and  their 
knowledge  of  the  FTOs  structure,  financing  sources,  illegal  assets,  and  the 
location  of  kidnapping  victims  and  bodies  of  the  disappeared. 

•  Are  not  involved  in  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence 
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•  The  government  of  Colombia  is  providing  full  cooperation  to  the  U.S.  to  extradite 
the  leaders  and  members  of  the  FTOs  who  have  been  indicted  in  the  U.S.  for 
murder,  kidnapping,  narcotics  trafficking,  or  other  violations  of  U.S.  law, 
and  is  extraditing  to  the  U.S.  those  commanders,  leaders,  and  members  indicted 
in  the  U.S.  who  have  breached  the  terms  of  the  Colombian  demobilization 
program,  including  by  failing  to  fully  confess  their  crimes,  failing  to  disclose 
their  illegal  assets,  or  committing  new  crimes  since  the  approval  of  the  Justice 
and  Peace  Law. 

•  The  government  of  Colombia  is  not  knowingly  taking  any  steps  to  legalize  the 
titles  of  land  or  other  assets  illegally  obtained  and  held  by  FTOs,  their  associates, 
or  successors,  has  established  effective  procedures  to  identify  such  land  and 
other  assets,  and  is  seizing  and  returning  such  land  and  other  assets  to  their 
rightful  occupants  or  owners. 

•  The  government  of  Colombia  is  implementing  a  concrete  and  workable  framework 
for  dismantling  and  the  organizational  structures  of  FTOs. 

•  Funds  shall  not  be  made  available  as  cash  payments  to  individuals  and  are 

available  only  for  activities  under  the  following  categories:  verification, 

reintegration  to  include  training  and  education,  vetting,  recovery  of  assets  for 
reparations  for  victims,  and  investigations  and  prosecutions. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  not  issue  a  visa  to  any  alien  who  is  determined,  based  on  credible 
evidence: 

•  Has  willfully  provided  any  support  to  the  Revolutionary  Armed  Forces  of  Colombia 
(FARC),  the  National  Liberation  Army  (ELN),  the  United  Self-Defense  Forces  of 
Colombia  (AUC),  or  successor  armed  groups,  including  taking  actions  or  failing  to 
take  actions  which  allow,  facilitate,  or  otherwise  foster  the  activities  of  such  groups. 

•  Has  committed,  ordered,  incited,  assisted,  or  otherwise  participated  in  the  commission 
of  a  gross  violation  of  human  rights,  including  extra-judicial  killings  in  Colombia. 

•  This  visa  prohibition  may  be  waived  by  the  State  of  Secretary  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
if  the  Secretary  certifies  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the 
issuance  of  a  visa  to  the  alien  is  necessary  to  support  the  peace  process  in  Colombia 
or  for  urgent  humanitarian  reasons. 

•  “Aided  or  abetted”  is  defined  to  mean  providing  any  support  to  paramilitary  or 

successor  armed  groups,  including  taking  actions  which  allow,  facilitate,  or  otherwise 
foster  the  activities  of  such  groups. 

•  “Paramilitary  groups”  is  defined  to  mean  illegal  self-defense  groups  and  illegal 

security  cooperatives  including  those  groups  and  cooperatives  that  have  formerly 
demobilized  but  continue  illegal  operations,  as  well  as  parts  thereof. 

•  “Foreign  terrorist  organization”  is  defined  to  mean  an  organization  designated  as  a 

terrorist  organization  by  Section  219  of  the  Immigration  and  National  Act. 

•  This  year’s  report  and  certification  requirements  are  similar  to  prior  years  but  significantly 
expanded. 
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Limitation  on  Assistance  to  the  Palestinian  Authority  (650) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  to  carry-out  provisions  of  Chapter  4,  Part  II, 
FAA,  may  be  obligated  or  expended  with  respect  to  providing  funds  to  the  Palestinian 
Authority.  This  includes  military  assistance  pursuant  to  Sections  503  through  517,  FAA. 

•  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  if  the  President  certifies  in  writing  to  Congress  that  waiving 
is  important  to  the  U.S.  national  security  interests.  Any  such  waiver  shall  be  effective 
for  no  more  than  six  months  at  a  time  and  shall  not  apply  beyond  twelve  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  The  waiver  shall  include  a  report  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  detailing 
justification  for  the  waiver,  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds  will  be  spent,  and  the 
accounting  procedures  in  place  to  ensure  that  the  funds  are  properly  disbursed.  The 
report  shall  also  include  detail  of  steps  the  Palestinian  Authority  has  taken  to  arrest 
terrorists,  confiscate  weapons,  and  dismantle  the  terrorist  infrastructure. 

Limitation  on  Assistance  to  Security  Forces  (Section  651) 

•  This  Section  is  often  referred  to  as  the  Leahy  Amendment  which  has  been  included 
for  several  years  in  the  annual  FOAA.  A  major  difference  is  that  the  following  amendment 
has,  instead,  been  codified  into  the  FAA. 

Section  620 J.  Limitation  on  Assistance  to  Security  Forces 

•  IN  GENERAL  -  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  Act  or  the  AEC  A  [emphasis 
added  by  this  author]  to  any  unit  of  the  security  forces  of  a  foreign  country  if  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  credible  evidence  that  such  unit  has  committed  gross  violations 
of  human  rights. 

•  EXCEPTION  -  The  probation  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary 
determines  and  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  and  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
that  the  government  of  such  country  is  taking  effective  measures  to  bring  the 
responsible  members  of  the  security  forces  unit  to  justice. 

•  DUTY  TO  INFORM  -  In  the  event  that  funds  are  withheld  from  any  unit  pursuant  to 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  promptly  inform  the  foreign  government 
of  the  basis  for  such  action  and  shall,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  assist  the 
foreign  government  in  taking  effective  measures  to  bring  the  responsible  members 
of  the  security  forces  to  justice. 

•  This  amendment  was  entered  into  H.R.  2764  by  the  SAC,  of  which  Senator  Patrick 
Leahy  (D-VT)  is  chair  of  the  subcommittee  for  S/FOAA. 

•  The  major  differences  from  past  legislation  include  expanding  “None  of  the  funds 
made  available  by  this  Act  [FOAA]  ...”  to  now  state  “No  assistance  .  .  .  under  [the  FAA] 
or  the  AECA  .  .  .”  thus  specifically  including  all  military  assistance  —  whether  country 
or  U.S. -funded,  or  via  FMS  or  DCS  or  via  third-country  transfer,  a  lease,  drawdown,  or 
grant  EDA. 
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Foreign  Military  Training  Report  (Section  652) 

•  This  annual  report  from  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  be  submitted 
in  accordance  with  Section  656,  FAA,  which  requires  that  report  not  later  than 
31  January  each  year. 

•  Unless  a  country  (or  countries)  is  requested  for  inclusion  by  one  of  the  appropriations 
committees  in  writing  at  least  ninety  days  in  advance,  the  report  is  not  required  to  include 
training  for  NATO  countries,  Japan,  Australia,  or  New  Zealand. 

Authorization  Requirement  (Section  653) 

•  Provides  authorization  language  to  obligate  and  expend  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act 
except  for  funds  under  the  headings  of  “Trade  and  Development  Agency”  and  “Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation.” 

Libya  (Section  654) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  finance  directly  any  assistance  for  Libya. 

•  This  prohibition  will  no  longer  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  government  of  Libya  has  made  the 
final  settlement  payment  to  the  Pan  Am  103  victims’  families,  paid  to  the  LaBelle  Disco 
bombing  victims  the  agreed  upon  settlement  amounts,  and  is  engaging  in  good  faith 
settlement  discussions  regarding  other  relevant  terrorism  case. 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees  describing  actions  taken  by  the  DoS  to  facilitate 
a  resolution  of  these  case,  and  U.S.  commercial  activities  in  Libya’s  energy  sector. 

Palestinian  Statehood  (Section  655) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Titles  II  through  V  of  this  Act  may  be  provided  to  support 
a  Palestinian  state  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  certifies  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees  that: 

•  The  governing  entity  of  a  new  Palestinian  state: 

•  Has  demonstrated  a  firm  commitment  to  peaceful  coexistence  with  Israel. 

•  Is  taking  appropriate  measures  to  counter  terrorism  and  terrorism  financing  in 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  including  the  dismantling  of  terrorist  infrastructures 
and  is  cooperating  with  appropriate  Israeli  and  other  appropriate  security 
organizations. 

•  The  Palestinian  Authority  or  governing  body  of  a  new  Palestinian  state  is  working 
with  other  countries  in  the  region  to  vigorously  pursue  efforts  to  establish  a  just, 
lasting,  and  comprehensive  peace  in  the  Middle  East  that  will  enable  Israel  and  an 
independent  Palestinian  state  to  exist  within  the  context  of  full  and  normal  relation¬ 
ships  to  include: 

•  Termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of  belligerency. 
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•  Respect  for  and  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity,  and 
political  independence  of  every  state  in  the  area  through  measures  including  the 
establishment  of  demilitarized  zones. 

•  Their  right  to  live  in  peace  within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries  free  from 
threats  or  acts  of  force. 

•  Freedom  of  navigation  through  international  waterways  in  the  area. 

•  A  framework  for  achieving  a  just  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem. 

•  This  can  be  waived  by  the  President  if  determined  to  be  vital  to  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  U.S. 

•  These  restrictions  shall  not  apply  to  assistance  intended  to  help  reform  the  Palestinian 
Authority  and  affiliated  institutions  or  the  governing  entity  in  order  to  help  meet  the 
above  requirements  consistent  with  provisions  in  Section  650  of  this  Act,  “Limitation 
on  Assistance  to  the  Palestinian  Authority.” 

West  Bank  and  Gaza  Assistance  (Section  657) 

•  For  the  FY  2008,  thirty  days  before  the  initial  obligation  of  funds  for  the  bilateral  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Program,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  certify  to  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  that  procedures  have  been  established  to  ensure  the  U.S.  Comptroller  General 
will  have  access  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  financial  information  in  order  to  review  the  uses 
of  U.S.  assistance  for  the  Program  funded  under  ESF. 

•  Prior  to  the  obligation  of  ESF  funds,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  take  all  appropriate  steps 
to  ensure  that  such  assistance  is  not  provided  to  or  through  any  individual,  private  or 
government  entity,  or  educational  institution  that  the  Secretary  knows  or  has  reason  to 
believe  advocates,  plans,  sponsors,  engages  in,  or  has  engaged  in,  terrorist  activity,  nor, 
with  respect  to  private  entities  or  educational  institutions,  those  that  have  as  a  principal 
officer  of  the  entity’s  governing  board  or  governing  board  of  trustees  any  individual 
that  has  been  determined  to  be  a  member  of  a  designated  foreign  terrorist  organization.  The 
Secretary  shall  as  appropriate  establish  vetting  procedures  specifying  the  steps  to  be  taken 
in  carrying  out  this  subsection  and  shall  terminate  assistance  to  any  individual,  entity, 
or  educational  institution  which  has  been  determined  to  be  involved  in  or  advocating 
terrorist  activity. 

•  Specifically,  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Titles  II  through  V  of  this  Act  for 
assistance  under  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Program  may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose 
of  recognizing  or  otherwise  honoring  individuals  who  commit,  or  have  committed  acts 
of  terrorism. 

•  Also,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  none  of  the  funds  made  available  by 
this  or  prior  appropriations  acts,  including  funds  made  available  by  transfer,  may  be 
made  available  for  obligation  for  security  assistance  for  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  until 
the  Secretary  reports  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  on  the 
benchmarks  that  have  been  established  for  security  assistance  for  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  and  reports  on  the  extent  of  Palestinian  compliance  with  such  benchmarks. 

•  USAID  shall  ensure  that  Federal  or  non-Federal  audits  of  all  contractors  and  grantees, 
and  significant  subcontractors  and  sub-grantees,  under  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Program, 
are  conducted  at  least  on  an  annual  basis  to  ensure,  among  other  things,  compliance  with 
this  section.  Up  to  $500,000  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  these  audits. 
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•  After  the  certification  required  by  this  Act,  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  U.S.  shall 
conduct  an  audit  and  an  investigation  of  the  treatment,  handling,  and  uses  of  all  FY  2008 
ESF  funds  for  the  bilateral  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Program  to  address  the  following: 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  Program  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the 
certifications  required  by  this  section. 

•  An  examination  of  all  programs,  projects,  and  activities  carried  out  under  such 
Program,  including  obligations  and  expenditures. 

War  Criminals  (Section  658) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  Titles  II  through  V  of 
this  Act  may  be  made  available  for  assistance,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
instruct  the  U.S.  executive  directors  to  the  international  financial  institutions  to  vote 
against  any  new  project  involving  the  extension  by  such  institutions  of  any  financial 
or  technical  assistance,  to  any  country,  entity,  or  municipality  whose  competent  authorities 
have  failed,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  take  necessary  and  significant  steps 
to  implement  its  international  legal  obligations  to  apprehend  and  transfer  to  the 
International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  former  Yugoslavia  all  persons  in  their  territory 
who  have  been  indicted  by  the  Tribunal  and  to  otherwise  cooperate  with  the  Tribunal. 

•  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  humanitarian  assistance  or  assistance  for  democratization. 

•  This  section  shall  apply  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  reports  to  the 
appropriate  congressional  committees  that  the  competent  authorities  of  such 
country,  entity,  or  municipality  are  cooperating  with  the  Tribunal  including  access 
for  investigators  to  archives  and  witnesses,  the  provision  of  documents,  and  the 
surrender  and  transfer  of  indictees  or  assistance  in  their  apprehension,  and  are  acting 
consistently  with  the  Dayton  Accords  of  10-16  November  1995. 

•  Not  less  than  ten  days  before  any  vote  in  an  international  financial  institution  regarding 
the  extension  of  any  new  project  involving  financial  or  technical  assistance  or  grants  to 
any  above  mentioned  country  or  entity,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  provide  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  a 
written  justification  for  the  proposed  assistance  to  include  an  explanation  of  the  U.S. 
position  regarding  any  such  vote,  as  well  as  a  description  of  the  location  of  the 
proposed  assistance. 

•  The  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  and  State  and  the  Administrator  of  USAID  shall  consult 
with  representatives  of  human  rights  organizations  and  all  government  agencies  with 
relevant  information  to  help  prevent  indicted  war  criminals  from  benefiting  from  any 
financial  or  technical  assistance  or  grants  to  be  provided. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  this  application  upon  providing  a  written  determination 
to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  such  assistance  directly  supports 
the  implementation  of  the  Dayton  Accords. 

•  Country  for  this  section  means  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  and  Serbia.  Entity 
refers  to  the  Federation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Kosovo,  Montenegro  and  the 
Republika  Srpska.  Municipality  means  a  city,  town  or  other  subdivision  within  the 
above  defined  country  or  entity. 
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Community-Based  Police  Assistance  (Section  661) 

•  FY  2008  ESF  funding  may  be  used  to  enhance  the  effective  and  accountability  of 
civilian  police  authority  through  training  and  technical  assistance  in  human  rights,  the 
rule  of  law,  strategic  planning,  and  through  assistance  to  foster  civilian  police  roles  that 
support  democratic  governance  including  assistance  for  programs  to  prevent  conflict, 
respond  to  disasters,  address  gender-based  violence,  and  foster  improved  police  relations 
with  the  communities  they  serve.  This  assistance  shall  be  subject  to  prior  consultation 
with  and  the  regular  notification  procedures  of  the  congressional  appropriations  committees. 

Reconciliation  Programs  (Section  665) 

•  $16,000,000  of  the  FY  2008  ESF  funding  shall  be  made  available  to  support  reconciliation 
programs  and  activities  which  bring  together  individuals  of  different  ethnic,  religious,  and 
political  backgrounds  from  areas  of  civil  conflict  and  war. 

•  An  additional  $9,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  a  similar  program  only  for  the 
Middle  East. 

Sudan  (Section  666) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  for  the  government 
of  Sudan. 

•  These  prohibitions  shall  not  apply  if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  certifies 
to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  government  of  Sudan: 

•  Honors  its  pledges  to  cease  attacks  upon  civilians  and  disarms  and  demobilizes 
the  Janjaweed  and  other  government- supported  militias, 

•  And  all  government- supported  militia  groups  are  honoring  their  commitments  made 
in  all  previous  cease-fire  agreements, 

•  Is  allowing  unimpeded  access  to  Darfur  to  humanitarian  aid  organizations,  the  human 
rights  investigation  and  humanitarian  teams  of  the  U.N.,  including  protection  officers 
and  an  international  monitoring  team  that  is  base  in  Darfur  and  has  the  support  of 
the  U.S. 

•  Likewise,  these  prohibitions  shall  not  apply  to  humanitarian  assistance,  or  assistance  for 
the  Darfur  region,  Southern  Sudan,  Southern  Kordofan/Nuba  Mountains  State,  Blue 
Nile  State,  and  Abyei,  or  assistance  to  support  implementation  of  the  Comprehensive 
Peace  Agreement  and  the  Darfur  Peace  Agreement  or  any  other  internationally 
recognized  viable  peace  agreement  in  Sudan. 

•  Notwithstanding  any  other  law,  assistance  in  this  Act  may  be  made  available  to  the 
government  of  Southern  Sudan  to  include  non-lethal  military  assistance,  IMET,  and 
United  States  Munitions  List  defense  services  if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that 
such  assistance  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest  and  notifies  the  congressional  foreign 
affairs  and  appropriations  committees  of  the  determination  not  less  than  fifteen  days 
before  providing  such  assistance. 

•  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
the  Sudan,  up  to  $5,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for  administrative  and  other  expenses 
of  the  USAID  in  Chad. 
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Transparency  and  Accountability  (Section  668) 

•  Section  668(e)  directs  that  no  funding  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  to 
any  central  government  of  a  country  that  fails  to  make  its  national  budget  public  on  an 
annual  basis,  to  include  income  and  expenditures. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  this  prohibition  with  a  report  to  the 
congressional  appropriations  committee  if  determined  to  be  in  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

•  The  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  provided  this  waiver  report  on  22  January  2008. 

Excess  Defense  Articles  for  Central  and  South  European  Countries  and  Certain  Other  Countries 
(Section  669) 

•  Notwithstanding  Section  516(e),  FAA,  DoD  funds  may  be  expended  during  FY  2008 
for  crating,  packing,  handling,  and  transportation  of  grant  EDA  to  Albania,  Afghanistan, 
Bulgaria,  Croatia,  Estonia,  Former  Yugoslavian  Republic  of  Macedonia,  Georgia, 
India,  Iraq,  Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyzstan,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Moldova,  Mongolia, 
Pakistan,  Romania,  Slovakia,  Tajikistan,  Turkmenistan,  and  Ukraine. 

•  Uzbekistan  has  been  removed  from  this  authority. 

Gender-Based  Violence  (Section  670) 

•  Programs  funded  under  Titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act  that  provide  training  for  foreign 
police,  judicial,  and  military  officials,  shall  include,  where  appropriate,  programs,  and 
activities  that  address  gender-based  violence.  This  would  include,  inter  alia,  ESP, 
SEED  Act,  FREEDOM  Support  Act,  INCLE,  ACI,  NADR,  IMET,  FMFP,  and  PKO 
funded  training. 

Limitation  on  Economic  Support  Fund  Assistance  for  Certain  Foreign  Governments  that  are 
Parties  to  the  International  Criminal  Court  (Section  671) 

•  None  of  the  FY  2008  ESF  funds  may  be  provided  for  assistance  to  the  government  of  a 
country  that  is  a  party  to  the  International  Criminal  Court  and  has  not  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  U.S.  pursuant  to  Article  98  of  the  Rome  Statute. 

•  With  prior  notice  to  Congress,  the  President  may  waive  this  ESF  prohibition  with  respect 
to  NATO  countries  and  major  non-NATO  allies,  Taiwan,  or  such  other  country 
determined  and  reported  to  be  waived  for  U.S.  national  interests.  This  Section  refers 
to  Australia,  Egypt,  Israel,  Japan,  Jordan,  Argentina,  the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  New 
Zealand  as  major  non-NATO  allies. 

•  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  countries  otherwise  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Millennium  Challenge  Act  of 2003. 

Western  Hemisphere  (Section  672) 

•  Haiti: 

•  Eligible  to  purchase  defense  articles  and  services  under  the  AECA  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  Titles  III  and  IV  of  this  Act,  not  less  than  $201,584,000 
shall  be  available  for  Haiti. 

•  None  of  FY  2008  INCLE  funding  may  be  used  to  transfer  excess  weapons,  ammunition 
or  other  lethal  property  of  an  agency  of  the  U.S.  government  to  the  government  of  Haiti 
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for  use  by  the  Haitian  National  Police  until  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  the 
congressional  committees  on  appropriations  that: 

•  Any  members  of  the  Haitian  National  Police  who  have  been  credibly  alleged  to 
have  committed  serious  crimes,  including  drug  trafficking  and  human  rights 
violations,  have  been  suspended. 

•  The  Haitian  government  is  cooperating  in  a  reform  and  restructuring  plan  for  the 
Haitian  National  Police. 

•  The  reform  of  the  judicial  system  as  called  for  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
Resolution  1608  adopted  on  22  June  2005. 

•  Guatemala: 

•  Not  less  than  $4,000,000  in  FY  2008  ESF  funding  available  for  Guatemala  shall  be 
available  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  International  Commission  against  Impunity 
in  Guatemala  (CICIG). 

•  Other  than  for  E-IMET,  FY  2008  IMET  funds  made  available  for  Guatemala  may  be 
used  only  for  the  Guatemalan  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  (COE). 
The  IMET  assistance  for  the  Army  COE  shall  only  be  available  for  training  to 
improve  disaster  response  capabilities  and  to  participate  in  international  peacekeeping 
operations.  These  funds  may  only  be  made  available  if  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies 
that  the  Guatemalan  Air  Force,  Navy  and  Army  COE  are  respecting  human  rights  and 
are  cooperating  with  civilian  judicial  investigations  and  prosecutions  of  current  and 
retired  military  who  have  been  credibly  alleged  to  have  committed  violations  of 
human  rights. 

•  Not  more  than  $500,000  in  FY  2088  FMFP  funding  may  be  made  available  for  the 
Guatemalan  Air  Force  and  Navy  only  after  the  Secretary  of  State  provides  a  certification 
similar  to  the  one  described  above  for  IMET  funding,  and  to  also  include  certification 
of  full  cooperation  with  CICIG  investigations. 

•  Any  FY  2008  assistance  funding  for  Guatemala  and  Haiti  are  subject  to  the  regular 
notification  procedures  of  the  congressional  appropriations  committees. 

Zimbabwe  (Section  673) 

•  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  instruct  the  U.S.  executive  director  to  each  international 
financial  institution  to  vote  against  any  extension  by  the  respective  institution  of  any  loans, 
to  the  government  of  Zimbabwe,  except  to  meet  basic  human  needs  or  to  promote  democracy, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  certifies  to  the  congressional  committees 
on  appropriations  that  the  rule  of  law  has  been  restored  in  Zimbabwe,  including  respect 
for  ownership  and  title  to  property,  freedom  of  speech,  and  association. 

Disaster  Assistance  and  Recovery  (Section  675) 

•  Funds  made  available  to  the  Comptroller  General  under  Title  I,  Chapter  I,  P.L.  106-31, 
and  Section  593,  P.L.  106-429,  to  monitor  the  provision  of  assistance  to  address  the  effects 
of  hurricanes  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  the  earthquake  in  Colombia,  and  to 
monitor  the  earthquake  and  reconstruction  efforts  in  El  Salvador  under  Section  561, 
P.L.  107- 115,  shall  also  be  available  to  the  Comptroller  General  to  monitor  any  other 
disaster  assistance  and  recovery  effort. 
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Reporting  Requirement  (Section  678) 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  provide  a  quarterly  written  report,  beginning  1  April  2008,  to 
the  congressional  appropriations  committees  on  the  uses  of  funds  made  available 
under  FMFP,  IMET,  and  PKO.  This  report  shall  include  a  description  of  the  obligation 
and  expenditures  of  funds,  and  the  specific  country  in  receipt  of,  and  the  use  or  purpose 
of  the  assistance  provided  by  such  funds. 

Indonesia  (Section  679) 

•  Up  to  $15,700,000  in  FY  2008  FMFP  funding  assistance  may  be  made  available  for 
assistance  for  Indonesia.  $13,000,000  of  this  funding  may  be  made  available  upon 
enactment  of  this  Act.  However,  the  remaining  $2,700,000  may  not  be  available 
until  the  Secretary  of  State  reports  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees: 

•  Of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Indonesian  government  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment, 
in  a  manner  proportional  to  the  crime,  those  members  of  the  armed  forces  who  have  been 
credibly  alleged  to  have  committed  gross  violation  of  human  rights  in  Timor-Leste 
and  elsewhere,  and  cooperation  by  the  armed  forces  with  civilian  judicial  authorities 
and  with  international  efforts  to  resolve  cases  of  gross  violations  of  human  rights. 

•  Of  the  steps  taken  by  the  Indonesian  government  in  the  implementation  by  the 
armed  forces  of  reforms  to  increase  the  transparency  and  accountability  of  their 
operations. 

•  That  the  government  of  Indonesia  has  written  plans  to  effectively  provide 
accountability  for  past  violations  of  human  rights  by  members  of  the  armed  forces, 
and  is  implementing  plans  to  effectively  allow  public  access  to  Papua  and  to 
pursue  the  criminal  investigation  and  provide  the  projected  timeframe  for  completing 
the  investigation  of  the  murder  of  Munir  Said  Thalid. 

•  Not  less  than  $250,000  of  FY  2008  ESF  funding  made  available  for  Indonesia  should 
be  for  grants  for  capacity  building  of  Indonesian  human  rights  organizations,  including 
in  Papua. 

Prohibition  on  Use  of  Torture  (Section  681) 

•  No  funding  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  in  any  way  whatsoever  to  support  or  justify  the  use 
of  torture,  cruel,  or  inhumane  treatment  by  any  official  or  contract  employee  of  the 
U.S.  government. 

Report  on  Indonesia  (Section  682) 

•  Not  later  ninety  days  after  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  describes: 

•  The  steps  taken  by  the  government  of  Indonesia  to  deny  promotion,  suspend  from 
active  service,  and  pursue  prosecution  of  military  officers  indicted  for  serious 
crimes,  and  the  extent  to  which  past  and  present  Indonesian  military  officials  are 
cooperating  with  domestic  inquiries  into  human  rights  abuses,  including  the 
forced  disappearance  and  killing  of  students  activists  in  1998  and  1999. 

•  The  responses  of  the  governments  of  Indonesia  and  Timor-Leste  to  the  Final  Report  of 
the  Commission  for  Reception,  Truth,  and  Reconciliation  in  Timor-Leste  and  the 
June  2006  report  of  the  report  to  the  Secretary-General  of  the  Commission  of  Experts 
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to  Review  the  Prosecution  of  Serious  Violations  of  Human  Rights  in  Timor-Leste 
in  1999. 

•  The  steps  taken  by  the  Indonesian  military  to  divest  itself  of  illegal  businesses. 

Extradition  (Section  683) 

•  Other  than  funds  provided  under  INCLE,  Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance,  Emergency 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance,  and  NADR;  no  other  funds  made  available  by  this 
act  may  be  used  to  provide  assistance  to  the  central  government  of  a  country  which 
has  notified  the  Secretary  of  State  of  its  refusal  to  extradite  to  the  U.S.  any  individual 
indicted  for  a  criminal  offense  for  which  the  maximum  penalty  is  life  imprisonment 
without  the  possibility  of  parole  or  for  killing  a  law  enforcement  officer,  as  specified  in  a 
U.S.  extradition  request. 

•  This  shall  only  apply  to  the  central  government  of  a  country  with  which  the  U.S. 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  and  with  which  the  U.S.  has  an  extradition  treaty 
and  the  government  of  that  country  is  in  violation  of  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  treaty. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  this  prohibition  on  a  case-by-case  basis  if  certified 
in  writing  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  waiver  is  important  to 
U.S.  national  interests. 

Uzbekistan  (Section  685) 

•  FY  2008  appropriated  assistance  may  be  provided  to  the  central  government  of 

Uzbekistan  only  if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  reports  to  the  congressional 
appropriations  committees  that  the  government  is  making  substantial  and  continuing 
progress  in  meeting  its  commitments  under  the  Declaration  on  the  Strategic  Partnership 
and  Cooperation  Framework  Between  the  Republic  of  Uzbekistan  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  including  respect  for  human  rights,  establishing  a  genuine 
multi-party  system,  and  ensuring  free  and  fair  elections,  freedom  of  expression,  and 
the  independence  of  the  media  and  in  the  investigation  and  prosecution  if 

individuals  responsible  for  the  31  May  2005  deliberate  killings  of  civilians  in  Andijan. 

•  This  FY  2008  assistance  is  further  defined  to  include  excess  defense  articles. 

•  If  the  Secretary  has  credible  evidence  that  any  current  or  former  official  of  the 

government  of  Uzbekistan  was  responsible  for  the  Andijan  killings,  or  for  other 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  in  Uzbekistan,  not  later  than  six  months  after 
enactment  of  this  Act,  any  person  identified  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  ineligible  for 
admission  to  the  U.S. 

•  This  restriction  shall  cease  to  apply  if  the  Secretary  determines  and  reports  to 

the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  government  of  Uzbekistan 

has  taken  concrete  and  measurable  steps  to  improve  respect  for  internationally 
recognized  human  rights,  including  allowing  peaceful  political  and  religious 
expression,  releasing  imprisoned  human  rights  defenders,  and  implementing 
recommendations  made  by  the  U.N.  on  torture. 

•  The  Secretary  may  waive  this  restriction  if  determined  that  admission  to  the  U.S.  is 
necessary  to  attend  the  U.N  or  to  further  U.S.  law  enforcement  objectives. 
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Repression  in  the  Russian  Federation  (Section  686) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  for  the  government 
of  the  Russian  Federation,  after  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  unless  the 
President  determines  and  certifies  in  writing  to  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  that  the  government: 

•  Has  implemented  no  statute,  executive  order,  regulation,  or  similar  government 
action  that  would  discriminate  or  which  has  its  principal  effect  discrimination 
against  religious  groups  or  communities  in  the  Russian  Federation  in  violation  of 
accepted  international  agreements  on  human  rights  and  religious  freedoms  to 
which  the  Russian  Federation  is  a  party. 

•  Is  honoring  its  international  obligations  regarding  freedom  of  expression,  assembly, 
and  press,  as  well  as  due  process. 

•  Is  investigating  and  prosecuting  law  enforcement  personnel  credibly  alleged  to 
have  committed  human  rights  abuses  against  political  leaders,  activists,  and  journalists. 

•  Has  immediately  released  political  leaders,  activists,  and  journalists  who  remain 
in  detention. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  the  above  described  requirements  if  determined  to  do 
so  is  important  to  the  U.S.  national  interest. 

War  Crimes  in  Africa  (Section  687) 

•  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  to  the  central  government  of  a 
country  in  which  individuals  indicted  by  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for 
Rwanda  (ICTR)  and  the  Special  Court  for  Sierra  Leone  (SCSL)  are  credibly  alleged  to 
be  living,  if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  reports  to  the  congressional 
appropriations  committees  that  such  government  is  cooperating  with  the  ICTR  and 
SCSL  to  include  the  surrender  and  transfer  of  indictees  in  a  timely  manner. 

•  This  restriction  shall  not  apply  to  PKO  funding  assistance  or  to  project  assistance 
provided  by  Title  II  of  this  Act. 

•  The  U.S.  shall  use  its  voice  and  vote  in  the  U.N.  Security  Council  to  fully  support 
efforts  by  the  ICTR  and  SCSL  to  bring  to  justice  individuals  indicted  by  such 
tribunals  in  a  timely  manner. 

•  This  prohibition  may  be  waived  on  a  country-by-country  basis  if  the  President  determines 
it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest  to  do  so.  Prior  to  such  a  determination  waiver, 
the  President  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees, 
classified  if  necessary,  to  include: 

•  The  steps  being  taken  to  obtain  the  cooperation  of  the  government  in  surrendering  the 
indictee  in  question  to  the  court  of  jurisdiction. 

•  A  strategy,  including  a  timeline,  for  bringing  the  indictee  before  such  court. 

•  The  jurisdiction  for  exercising  the  waiver  authority. 
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Egypt  (Section  690) 

•  $100,000,000  appropriated  for  FY  2008  ESF  or  FMFP  for  Egypt  shall  not  be  available 
for  obligation  until  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  and  reports  to  the  congressional 
appropriations  committees  that  the  government  of  Egypt  has  taken  concrete  and 
measurable  steps  to: 

•  Adopt  and  implement  judicial  reforms  that  protect  the  independence  of  the  judiciary. 

•  Review  criminal  procedures  and  train  police  leadership  in  modern  policing  to  curb 
police  abuses. 

•  Detect  and  destroy  the  smuggling  network  and  tunnels  that  lead  from  Egypt  to  Gaza. 

•  Not  less  than  45  days  after  enactment,  the  Secretary  may  waive  the  above  certification 
and  report  if  the  Secretary  determines  and  reports  to  the  same  committees  that  such 
waiver  is  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest. 

Democracy,  the  Rule  of  Law,  and  Governance  in  Iran  (Section  690) 

•  $60,000,000  appropriated  by  this  Act  should  be  made  available  for  programs  to  promote 
democracy,  the  rule  of  law,  and  governance  in  Iran. 

United  Nations  Human  Rights  Council  (Section  695) 

•  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  for  a  U.S.  contribution  to  the  U.N. 
Human  Rights  Council.  This  may  be  waived  with  a  Secretary  of  State  certification  to 
the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  providing  of  such  funds  to  support 
the  Council  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest,  or  the  U.S.  is  a  member  of  the  Council. 

Attendance  at  International  Conferences  (Section  696) 

•  None  of  the  funds  made  available  in  this  Act  may  be  used  to  send  or  otherwise  pay  for 
the  attendance  of  more  than  fifty  employees  of  agencies  or  departments  of  the  U.S. 
government  who  are  stationed  in  the  U.S.,  at  any  single  international  conference 
occurring  outside  the  U.S.,  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  that  such  attendance 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

•  International  conference  shall  mean  a  conference  attended  by  representatives  of  the 
U.S.  government  and  representatives  of  foreign  governments,  international  organizations, 
or  nongovernmental  organizations. 

Saudi  Arabia  (Section  697) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  to  finance  any  assistance  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

•  The  President  may  waive  this  prohibition  if  certified  to  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  fifteen  days  prior  to  obligation  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  cooperating  with  efforts 
to  combat  international  terrorism  and  that  the  proposed  assistance  will  help  facilitate 
that  effort. 

•  This  prohibition  for  FY  2007  assistance  to  Saudi  Arabia  was  waived  by  the  President 
on  19  October  2007. 
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Central  Asia  (Section  698) 

•  Funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available  for  assistance  for  the  government  of 
Kazakhstan  only  if  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  and  reports  to  the  congressional 
committees  on  appropriations  that  the  government  of  Kazakhstan  has  made  significant 
improvements  in  the  protection  of  human  rights  and  civil  liberties  during  the  preceding 
months.  This  to  include  fulfilling  obligations  recommended  by  the  Organization  for 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  (OSCE)  in  the  areas  of  election  procedures,  media 
freedom,  freedom  of  religion,  free  assembly  and  minority  rights,  and  meeting  commitments 
it  made  in  connection  with  its  assumption  of  the  Chairmanship  of  the  OSCE  in  2010. 

•  This  requirement  may  be  waived  by  the  Secretary  if  determined  and  reported  to  the 
congressional  committees  on  appropriations  and  foreign  relations  that  such  a  waiver  is 
in  the  U.S.  national  security  interests. 

•  Not  later  than  1  October  2008,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
congressional  committees  on  appropriations  and  foreign  relations  describing  the  following: 

•  The  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  financial  assistance  provided  by  the  U.S.  to 
the  countries  of  Central  Asia  during  the  twelve-month  period  ending  thirty  days 
prior  to  submission  of  each  such  report. 

•  The  use  during  such  time  of  defense  articles,  defense  services,  and  financial  assistance 
provided  by  the  U.S.  by  units  of  the  armed  forces,  border  guards,  or  any  other 
security  forces  of  such  countries. 

•  For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  countries  of  Central  Asia  include  Uzbekistan, 
Kazakhstan,  Kyrgyz  Republic,  Tajikistan,  and  Turkmenistan. 

Disability  Programs  (Section  699) 

•  Not  less  than  $4,000,000  of  FY  2008  ESF  appropriations  shall  be  made  available  for 
programs  and  activities  administered  by  USAID  to  address  the  needs  and  protect  the 
rights  of  people  with  disabilities  in  developing  countries. 

•  $1,000,000  of  this  funding  should  be  made  available  to  disability  advocacy  organizations 
that  have  expertise  in  working  to  protect  the  rights  and  increasing  the  independence 
and  full  participation  of  people  with  disabilities.  USAID  should  seek  to  disburse  at  least 
25  percent  of  the  funds  in  the  form  of  small  grants. 

•  The  Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Treasury,  and  the  Administrator  of  USAID  shall  seek 

to  ensure  that,  where  appropriate,  construction  projects  funded  by  this  Act  are 

accessible  to  people  with  disabilities  and  in  compliance  with  USAID  Policy  on  Standards 
for  Accessibility  for  the  Disabled,  or  other  similar  accessibility  standards.  USAID  is 
to  submit  a  report  describing  the  programs,  activities,  and  organizations  funded  pursuant 
to  this  section. 

Child  Soldiers  (Section  699C) 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  for  FMFP,  FMS,  DCS,  or 

EDA  by  this  Act  or  any  other  act  making  appropriations  for  FOAAs  may  be  obligated 

or  otherwise  made  available  to  the  government  of  a  country  that  is  identified  in  the  most 
recent  State  Department  Country  Report  on  Human  Rights  Practices  as  having 
governmental  armed  forces  or  government  supported  armed  groups,  including 
paramilitaries,  militias,  or  civil  defense  forces  that  recruit  or  use  child  soldiers. 
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•  This  assistance  may  be  provided  if  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies  to  the  congressional 
appropriations  committees  that  the  government  of  such  country  has  implemented  effective 
measures  to  demobilize  children  from  its  forces  or  other  government  supported  armed 
groups  and  prohibit  and  prevent  the  future  recruitment  or  use  of  child  soldiers. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  may  waive  this  prohibition  to  a  country  if  the  Secretary  determines 
and  reports  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  such  waiver  is  important 
to  U.S.  national  interest. 

Funding  for  Serbia  (Section  699D) 

•  Funds  in  this  Act  made  be  made  available  for  assistance  for  the  central  government  of 
Serbia  after  31  May  2008,  if  the  President  has  made  the  determination  and  certification 
to  the  congressional  committees  on  appropriations  that  the  government  of  Serbia  is: 

•  Cooperating  with  the  International  Criminal  Tribunal  for  the  former  Yugoslavia 
including  access  for  investigators,  the  provision  of  documents,  timely  information 
on  the  location,  movement,  and  sources  of  financial  support  of  indictees,  and  the 
surrender  and  transfer  of  indictees  or  assistance  in  their  apprehension  including 
Ratko  Mladic  and  Radovan  Karadzic. 

•  Taking  steps  that  are  consistent  with  the  Dayton  Accords  to  end  Serbian  financial, 
political,  security  and  other  support  which  has  served  to  maintain  separate 
Republika  Srpska  institutions. 

•  Taking  steps  to  implement  policies  which  reflect  a  respect  for  minority  rights  and  the 
rule  of  laws. 

•  This  section  does  not  apply  to  Kosovo,  humanitarian  assistance  or  assistance  to 
promote  democracy. 

•  After  31  May  2008,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  instruction  the  U.S. 
executive  directors  to  the  international  financial  institutions  to  support  loans  and 
assistance  to  the  government  of  Serbia  subject  to  the  conditions  of  the  above 
presidential  determination  and  certification. 

Philippines  (Section  699E) 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  under  FMFP,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  may  be 
made  available  for  assistance  for  the  Philippines. 

•  $2,000,000  of  this  funding  may  only  be  made  available  after  the  Secretary  of  State 
reports  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  the  following: 

•  The  Philippine  government  is  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  U.N. 
Special  Rapporteur  on  Extrajudicial,  Summary  or  Arbitrary  Executions. 

•  The  Philippine  government  is  implementing  a  policy  of  promoting  military 
personnel  who  demonstrate  professionalism  and  respect  for  human  rights, 
and  is  investigating  and  prosecuting  military  personnel  and  others  who  have 
been  credibly  alleged  to  have  committed  extrajudicial  executions  or  other  violations 
of  human  rights. 

•  The  Philippine  military  is  not  engaging  in  acts  of  intimidation  or  violence 
against  members  of  legal  organizations  who  advocate  for  human  rights. 
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Pakistan  (Section  699F) 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  FMFP,  up  to  $300,000,000  may  be  made  available 
for  assistance  for  Pakistan  as  follows: 

•  $250,000,000  made  immediately  available  for  counter-terrorism  and  law 
enforcement  activities  directed  against  al  Qaeda  and  the  Taliban  and  associated 
terrorist  groups. 

•  $50,000,000  may  be  made  available  for  the  above  stated  purposes  after  the  Secretary 
of  State  reports  to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  that  the  government 
of  Pakistan: 

•  Is  making  concerted  efforts  to  prevent  al  Qaeda  and  associated  terrorist  groups 
from  operating  in  the  territory  of  Pakistan,  including  by  eliminating  terrorist 
training  camps  or  facilities,  arresting  members  of  al  Qaeda  and  associated 
terrorist  groups,  and  countering  recruitment  efforts. 

•  Is  making  concerted  efforts  to  prevent  the  Taliban  from  using  the  territory  of 
Pakistan  as  a  sanctuary  from  which  to  launch  attacks  within  Afghanistan, 
including  by  arresting  Taliban  leaders,  stopping  cross-border  incursions,  and 
countering  recruitment  efforts. 

•  Is  implementing  democratic  reforms,  to  include: 

•  Restoring  the  Constitution  of  Pakistan  and  ensuring  freedoms  of  expression 
and  assembly  and  other  civil  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 

•  Releasing  political  detainees  and  allowing  inclusive  democratic  elections. 

•  Ending  harassment  and  detention  of  journalists,  human  rights  defenders,  and 
government  critics  by  security  and  intelligence  forces. 

•  Restoring  an  independent  judiciary  and  ending  interference  in  the  judicial 
process. 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  for  ESF  to  be  made  available  for  Pakistan  assistance, 
up  to  $5,000,000  may  be  used  for  Administrative  expenses  of  USAID. 

•  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  may  be  available  for  cash  transfer  assistance 
for  Pakistan. 

Sri  Lanka  (Section  699G) 

•  No  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  under  FMFP  may  be  made  available,  no  DCS  license 
may  be  issued,  no  military  equipment  or  technology  shall  be  sold  or  transferred  to 
Sri  Lanka  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  any  other  act  unless  the  Secretary  of  State  certifies 
to  the  congressional  appropriations  committees  the  following: 

•  The  Sri  Lankan  military  is  suspending  and  the  Sri  Lankan  government  is  bringing 
to  justice  members  of  the  military  who  have  been  credibly  alleged  to  have  committed 
gross  violations  of  human  rights  or  international  humanitarian  law,  including 
complicity  in  the  recruitment  of  child  soldiers. 

•  The  Sri  Lankan  government  is  providing  access  to  humanitarian  organizations  and 
journalists  throughout  the  country  consistent  with  international  humanitarian  law. 
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•  The  Sri  Lankan  government  has  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  a  field  presence 
of  the  Office  of  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights  in  Sri  Lanka 
with  sufficient  staff  and  mandate  to  conduct  full  and  unfettered  monitoring  throughout 
the  country  and  to  publicize  its  findings. 

•  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  technology  or  equipment  made  available  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  maritime  and  air  surveillance  and  communications. 

Iraq  (Section  699K) 

•  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  Act  may  be  made  available 
for  assistance  for  Iraq. 

•  This  prohibition  shall  not  apply  to  ESF  funding  for  the  rescue  of  Iraqi  scholars  and  for 
the  fund  established  by  Section  2108,  RL.  109-13,  and  to  funds  made  available  under 
NADR  for  the  removal  and  disposal  of  landmines  and  other  unexploded  ordnance, 
small  arms  and  lights  weapons  in  Iraq,  or  for  assistance  for  refugees  and  internally 
displaced  persons. 

•  Section  2108,  P.L.109-13,  established  and  initially  funded  the  Maria  Ruzicka  Iraqi 
War  Victims  Fund  to  provide  assistance  for  families  and  communities  of  Iraqi 
civilians  who  have  suffered  losses  as  a  result  of  military  operations. 

Anti-Kleptocracy  (Section  699L) 

•  In  furtherance  of  the  National  Strategy  to  Internationalize  Efforts  Against  Kleptocracy 
and  Presidential  Proclamation  7750,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  to  compile  and  maintain 
a  list  of  foreign  government  officials  and  their  immediate  family  members  determined 
by  the  Secretary  there  is  credible  evidence  to  believe  have  been  involved  in  corruption 
relating  to  the  extraction  of  natural  resources  in  their  countries. 

•  Any  person  on  the  list  is  to  be  ineligible  for  admission  to  the  U.S. 

•  The  Secretary  may  waive  this  entry  prohibition  when  determined  that  admission  is 
necessary  to  attend  the  U.N.  or  to  further  U.S.  law  enforcement  objectives,  or  that 
the  circumstances  which  caused  the  individual  to  be  on  the  list  have  sufficiently 
changed  to  justify  removal  from  the  list. 

•  Not  later  than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  180  days  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  submit  a  report,  if  necessary  classified,  to  the  congressional  appropriations 
committees  describing  the  evidence  considered  in  determining  the  individual’s  involvement 
to  be  placed  on  the  list. 

Comprehensive  Nuclear  Threat  Reduction  and  Security  Plan  (Section  699M) 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to 
Congress  a  comprehensive  nuclear  threat  reduction  and  security  plan,  in  classified 
and  unclassified  form,  for: 

•  Ensuring  that  all  nuclear  weapons  and  weapons-usable  material  at  vulnerable  sites 
are  secure  by  2012  against  the  threats  that  terrorists  have  shown  they  can  pose. 

•  Working  with  other  countries  to  ensure  adequate  accounting  and  security  for  such 
materials  on  an  ongoing  basis  thereafter.  For  each  element  of  the  accounting  and 
security  effort  described,  the  plan  shall: 
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•  Clearly  designate  agency  and  departmental  responsibility  and  accountability. 

•  Specify  program  goals,  with  metrics  for  measuring  progress,  estimated  schedules, 
and  specified  milestones  to  be  achieved. 

•  Provide  estimates  of  the  program  budget  requirements  and  resources  to  meet  the 
goals  for  each  year. 

•  Provide  a  strategy  for  diplomacy  and  related  tools  and  authority  to  accomplish 
the  program  element. 

•  Provide  a  strategy  for  expanding  the  financial  support  and  other  assistance 
provided  by  other  countries,  particularly  Russia,  the  E.U.  and  its  member  states, 
China,  and  Japan,  for  the  purposes  of  securing  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapons-related  material  worldwide. 

•  Outline  the  progress  in  and  impediments  to  securing  agreement  from  all  countries 
that  possess  nuclear  weapons  or  weapons-usable  material  on  a  set  of  global 
nuclear  security  standards,  consistent  with  their  obligation  to  comply  with  U.N. 
Security  Council  Resolution  1540. 

Prohibition  on  Promotion  of  Tobacco  (Section  699N) 

•  No  funds  in  this  Act  shall  be  used  to  promote  the  sale  or  export  of  tobacco  or  tobacco 
products,  or  to  seek  the  reduction  or  removal  by  any  foreign  country  of  restrictions 
on  the  marketing  of  tobacco  or  tobacco  products,  except  for  restrictions  which  are  not 
applied  equally  to  all  tobacco  or  tobacco  products  of  the  same  type. 

Unobligated  Funds  Rescissions  (Section  6990) 

•  Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  ESF  in  prior  acts  making  appropriations  for  FOAAs, 
$133,000,000  is  rescinded. 

Across-the-Board  Rescission  (Section  699P) 

•  A  0.81  percent  rescission  (or  reduction)  is  to  be  applied  to  any  discretionary  account 
in  this  FY  2008  appropriations  act  for  the  S/FOAA. 

•  The  rescissions  are  to  be  applied  proportionately  as  follows: 

•  To  each  discretionary  account  and  each  item  of  budget  authority. 

•  Within  each  such  account  and  item,  to  each  program,  project,  and  activity;  with 
programs,  projects,  and  activities  as  delineated  in  the  appropriations  act  or 
accompanying  explanatory  statements  for  the  relevant  FY  covering 
such  account  or  item,  or  for  accounts  and  items  not  included  in  appropriations  acts, 
as  delineated  in  the  most  recently  submitted  President’s  Budget. 

•  The  rescission  is  not  to  be  applied  to  funds  identified  as  emergency  requirements. 

•  The  OMB  is  to  submit  a  report  within  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  to  the 
congressional  appropriations  committees  specifying  the  account  and  amount  of 
each  rescission. 

•  It  must  be  noted  that  the  other  eleven  appropriations  within  the  overall  Consolidated 
Appropriations  Act,  2008,  P.F.110-161,  26  December  2007,  included  specific  program 
rescissions  and  varying  rescission  percentages  to  be  applied  similarly  across-the-board 
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to  their  initial  appropriations.  The  only  appropriation  exempted  from  this  process 
was  the  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  Defense,  2008,  Division  L, 
P.L. 110-161,  26  December  2007. 

National  Defense  Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  2008,  P.L. 110-181,  28  January  2008 

•  Originally  introduced  as  H.R.  1585  on  20  March  2007  and  was  referred  to  the  HASC. 
Approved  by  the  HASC  on  9  May  2007  and  reported  out  on  11  May  2007  with 
H.Rpt.  11 0-1 46  followed  on  14  May  2007  with  H.Rpt.  110-146,  Part  II.  The  House 
approved  the  bill  on  17  May  2007  for  forwarded  to  the  Senate.  After  several  parliamentary 
delays  and  floor  amendments,  the  Senate  approved  the  bill  on  1  October  2007,  with 
no  recorded  action  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  (SASC).  The  conference  was 
not  held  until  December  2007  reporting  out  on  6  December  2007  with  H.Rpt.  110-477.  The 
House  and  Senate  approved  the  bill  on  12  and  14  December  2007,  respectively.  The 
approved  bill,  H.R.  1585,  was  presented  to  the  President  on  19  December  2007  for  enactment. 
Objecting  to  a  provision  allowing  victims  of  state- sponsored  terrorism  to  sue  a  foreign 
government  and  collect  judgment  on  seized  assets,  the  President  vetoed  H.R.  1585  on 
28  December  2007.  It  was  determined  that  this  provision  could  have  potentially  frozen 
an  estimated  $25,000,000,000  in  Iraqi  assets  in  the  U.S.  to  be  tied  up  in  litigation. 

•  Reconvening  on  15  January  2008,  H.R.  1585  was  reintroduced  and  passed  by  the 
House  on  16  January  2008  as  H.R.  4986.  The  new  bill  provided  for  an  immunity  waiver 
by  the  President  (new  Section  1083)  if  determined  to  promote  Iraqi  reconstruction  and 
the  Iraqi  government  remains  a  “reliable  ally”  in  the  fight  against  terrorism.  The 
Senate  passed  H.R.  4986  on  22  January  2008.  It  was  enacted  on  28  January  2008 
as  P.L. 110-181. 

Division  A  -  Department  of  Defense  Authorizations 

Title  I  -  Procurement 

Transfer  to  the  Government  of  Iraq  of  three  C-130E  Tactical  Airlift  Aircraft  (Section  136) 

•  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  transfer  not  more  than  three  C-130E  aircraft  to 
the  government  of  Iraq. 

Title  II  -  Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 

Requirement  to  Obligate  and  Expend  Funds  for  Development  and  Procurement  of  a  Competitive 

Propulsion  System  for  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  (Section  213) 

•  Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  an  authorization  of  appropriations  or  other  wise 
made  available  for  FY  2008  or  any  year  thereafter  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  and  procurement  for  the  Joint  Strike  Fighter  (JSF)  program,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  ensure  the  obligation  and  expenditure  in  each  FY  of  sufficient  amounts 
for  the  continued  development  and  procurement  of  two  options  for  the  propulsion  of  the 
JSF  in  order  to  ensure  the  development  and  competitive  production  for  the  JSF  propulsion 
system. 

Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds  for  Replacing  Warhead  on  SM-3  Block  IIA  Missile  (Section  224) 

•  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  pursuant  to  an  authorization  in  this 
act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  replace  the  unitary  warhead  on  the  SM-3  Block  IIA 
missile  with  the  Multiple  Kill  Vehicle  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  certifies  to  Congress 
the  following: 
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•  The  U.S.  and  Japan  have  reached  an  agreement  to  replace  the  unitary  warhead. 

•  Replacing  this  warhead  with  the  Multiple  Kill  Vehicle  will  not  delay  the  expected 
deployment  date  of  2014-2015  for  that  missile. 

Sense  of  Congress  on  Missile  Defense  Cooperation  with  Israel  (Section  227) 

•  Congress  expresses  its  sense  that  the  U.S.  should  have  an  active  ballistic  missile  defense 
cooperation  program  with  Israel.  Also,  steps  should  be  taken  to  improve  the  coordination, 
interoperability,  and  integration  of  the  U.S.  and  Israeli  missile  defense  capabilities,  and 
to  enhance  the  capability  of  both  nations  to  defend  against  ballistic  missile  threats  present 
in  the  Middle  East  region. 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  congressional  defense  committees  regarding  the  status  of  defense  cooperation  between 
the  U.S.  and  Israel  to  include  a  description  of: 

•  The  current  U.S.  and  Israeli  ballistic  missile  defense  cooperation  program  to  include 
its  objectives  and  results  to  date. 

•  Steps  taken  within  the  previous  five  years  improve  U.S.  and  Israeli  ballistic  missile 
defense  interoperability  and  coordination. 

•  Steps  planned  to  be  taken  by  the  U.S.  and  Israel  to  improve  the  coordination, 
interoperability,  and  integration  of  missile  defense  capabilities. 

•  Joint  U.S.  and  Israeli  efforts  to  develop  ballistic  missile  defense  technologies. 

•  Joint  U.S.  and  Israeli  missile  defense  exercises  and  training  that  have  been  conducted 
and  the  lessons  learned  from  those  exercises. 

•  Joint  U.S.  and  Israeli  missile  defense  testing  activities,  past  and  planned,  and  the 
benefits  of  such  testing  activities. 

•  How  the  U.S.  and  Israel  share  threat  assessments  regarding  the  ballistic  missile 
threat. 

•  Any  other  matter  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate. 

Policy  of  the  United  States  on  Protection  of  the  United  States  and  its  Allies  against  Iranian 

Ballistic  Missiles  (Section  229) 

•  Congress  finds  that  Iran  maintains  a  nuclear  program  in  continued  defiance  of  the 
international  community  while  developing  ballistic  missiles  of  increasing  sophistication 
and  range  that  pose  a  threat  to  forward-deployed  U.S.  forces,  NATO  in  Europe,  other 
allies  and  friendly  countries  in  the  region,  and  eventually  to  the  U.S.  homeland. 

•  Congress  states  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  to: 

•  Develop,  test,  and  deploy  in  conjunction  with  allied  and  friendly  countries 
whenever  possible  an  effective  defense  against  the  Iranian  ballistic  missile  threat. 

•  Encourage  the  NATO  alliance  to  accelerate  its  efforts  to  protect  NATO  territory  in 
Europe  and  to  facilitate  the  ability  of  NATO  allies  to  acquire  the  missile  defense 
systems  needed  to  provide  a  wide-area  defense  capability  against  short  and  medium 
range  ballistic  missiles. 
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•  Proceed  with  the  above  stated  activities  in  a  manner  such  that  any  missile  defense 
systems  fielded  by  the  U.S.  in  Europe  are  integrated  with  or  complementary  to 
missile  defense  systems  fielded  by  NATO  in  Europe. 

Modification  of  Notice  and  Wait  Requirement  for  Obligation  of  Funds  for  Foreign 
Comparative  Test  Program  (Section  237) 

•  10  U.S.C.  2350a(g)(3)  is  amended  so  the  Director  (vice  Deputy  Director)  of  Defense  Research 
and  Engineering  shall  notify  the  congressional  defense  committees  of  the  intent  to  obligate  Foreign 
Comparative  Test  (FCT)  program  funds  not  less  then  seven  (vice  thirty)  days  before  the  funds  are 
obligated. 

Title  VIII  -  Acquisition  Policy,  Acquisition  Management,  and  Related  Matters 
Prevention  of  Export  Control  Violations  (Section  890) 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  regulations  requiring  any  contractor  under  contract  with  DoD  to  provide  goods 
or  technology  subject  to  export  controls  under  the  AECA  or  the  EAA  of  1979  (as 
continued  in  effect  under  the  International  Emergency  Economic  Powers  Act)  to  comply 
with  those  acts  and  applicable  regulations  with  respect  to  such  goods  and  technology, 
to  include  the  ITAR  and  the  EAR. 

•  Regulations  prescribed  under  this  section  shall  include  a  contract  clause  enforcing 
such  requirement. 

•  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  any  above  described  contractor  is  made  aware  of 
any  relevant  resources  made  available  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce 
to  assist  in  compliance  with  the  above  established  requirement  and  the  need  for  a 
corporate  compliance  plan  and  periodic  internal  audits  of  corporate  performance 
under  such  plans. 

•  Not  less  than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
congressional  armed  services  committees  a  report  assessing  the  utility  of: 

•  Requiring  a  defense  contractor  or  subcontractor  at  any  tier  to  periodically  report 
on  measures  taken  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  ITAR  and  EAR. 

•  Requiring  periodic  audits  of  defense  contractors  or  subcontractors  at  any  tier  to 
ensure  compliance  with  all  provisions  of  the  ITAR  and  EAR. 

•  Requiring  defense  contractors  to  maintain  a  corporate  training  plan  to  disseminate 
information  to  appropriate  contractor  personnel  regarding  the  applicability  of  the 
AECA  and  the  EAA. 

•  Requiring  a  designated  corporate  liaison  available  for  training  provided  by  the 
U.S.  government  whose  primary  responsibility  would  be  contractor  compliance  with 
the  AECA  and  EAA. 

Competition  for  Procurement  of  Small  Arms  supplied  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  (Section  892) 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  ensure,  consistent  with  10  U.S.C.  2304,  that  for  the 
procurement  of  pistols  and  other  small  arms: 

•  Full  and  open  competition  is  obtained  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable. 
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•  No  responsible  U.S.  manufacturer  is  excluded  from  competing  for  such  procurements. 

•  Products  manufactured  in  the  U.S.  are  not  excluded  from  the  competition. 

•  This  section  applies  to  the  procurement  of  pistols  and  other  weapons  less  than  .50  caliber  for 
assistance  to: 

•  The  Iraqi  Army,  Iraqi  Police  Forces,  and  other  Iraqi  security  organizations. 

•  The  Afghanistan  Army,  the  Afghani  Police  Forces,  and  other  Afghani  security 
organizations. 

Title  IX  -  Department  of  Defense  Organization  and  Management 

Flexibility  to  Adjust  the  Number  of  Deputy  Chiefs  and  Assistant  Chiefs  (Section  902) 

•  10  U.S.C.  3045(b)  is  amended  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to  prescribe  not 
more  than  a  total  of  eight  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  previous  numbers 
were  five  Deputy  and  three  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

•  10  U.S.C.  5036(a)  and  5037(b)  are  amended  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
prescribe  not  more  than  a  total  of  eight  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations. 
The  previous  numbers  were  five  Deputy  and  three  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Naval  Operations. 

•  10  U.S.C.  8035(b)  is  amended  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  prescribe 
more  than  a  total  of  eight  Deputy  and  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  previous  numbers 
were  five  Deputy  and  three  Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Change  in  Eligibility  Requirements  for  Appointment  to  Department  of  Defense  Leadership 

Positions  (Section  903) 

•  10  U.S.C.  113(a)  is  amended  to  allow  the  person  to  be  appointed  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
within  seven  (vice  ten)  years  after  relief  from  active  duty  as  a  commissioned  officer  of 
a  regular  component  of  an  armed  service. 

•  10  U.S.C.  132(a)  is  likewise  amended  to  allow  a  person  to  be  appointed  as  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense  within  seven  (vice  ten)  years  after  relief  from  active  duty  as  a 
commissioned  officer  of  a  regular  component  of  an  armed  service. 

Management  of  the  Department  of  Defense  (Section  904) 

•  10  U.S.C.  132  is  amended  with  a  new  section  132(c)  establishing  the  position  of 
Chief  Management  Officer  (CMO)  of  the  DoD  with  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense 
serving  in  this  new  position.  The  duties  and  authorities  are  to  include  effectively  and 
efficiently  organize  the  business  operations  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  There  is  also  to 
be  a  Deputy  Chief  Management  Officer  to  assist  the  CMO  in  assigned  business  operations 
duties. 

•  Section  904(b)  directs  the  Secretaries  of  the  MILDEPs  to  assign  duties  and  authorities 
relating  to  the  management  of  business  operations  of  such  MILDEP  to  a  MILDEP  CMO 
which  would  be  the  existing  Under  Secretary  of  the  MILDEP  to  have  primary 
management  responsibility  for  business  operations. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  acting  through  the  CMO,  shall  develop  a  DoD  strategic 
management  plan  to  be  updated  no  later  than  1  July  2009,  and  every  two  years  thereafter, 
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with  a  copy  provided  to  the  congressional  armed  services  committees.  This  plan  is  to 
include  as  a  minimum  detailed  descriptions  of: 

•  Performance  goals  and  measures  for  improving  and  evaluating  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  DoD  business  operations  and  achieving  an  integrated 
management  system  for  DoD  business  support  area. 

•  Key  initiatives  to  be  undertaken  by  DoD  to  achieve  these  performance  goals  together 
with  related  resource  needs. 

•  Procedures  to  monitor  the  progress  of  DoD  in  meeting  these  performance  goals 
and  measures. 

•  Procedures  to  review  and  approve  plans  and  budgets  for  changes  in  business 
operations,  including  any  proposed  changes  to  policies,  procedures,  processes,  and 
systems,  to  ensure  the  compatibility  of  such  plans  and  budgets  with  the  DoD 
strategic  management  plan. 

•  Procedures  to  oversee  the  development  of,  and  review  and  approve,  all  budget  requests 
for  defense  business  systems. 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
a  report  to  the  congressional  armed  services  committees  regarding  the  implementation 
of  this  section  and  a  copy  of  the  strategic  management  plan. 

Modification  of  Background  Requirement  of  Individuals  Appointed  as  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Acquisition,  Technology,  and  Logistics  (Section  907) 

•  10  U.S.C.  133(a)  is  amended  by  removing  the  requirement  that  the  person  appointed 
to  USD  (AT&L)  having  extensive  management  experience  that  this  experience  must  be  in 
the  “private  sector.” 

Assistant  Secretaries  of  the  Military  Departments  for  Acquisition  Matters;  Principal  Military 
Deputies  (Section  908) 

•  10  U.S.C  3016(b)  is  amended  that  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  shall  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Acquisition,  Technology,  and  Logistics  with  the  principal 
duty  having  overall  supervision  of  acquisition,  technology,  and  logistics  matters  in 
the  Department  of  the  Army. 

•  This  Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  a  lieutenant  general  of  the  Army  on  active  duty 
as  Principal  Military  Deputy  with  significant  experience  in  the  areas  of  acquisition  and 
program  management. 

•  10  U.S.C.  5016(b)  is  amended  that  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  shall  be  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Research,  Development,  and  Acquisition  with 
principal  duty  having  overall  supervision  of  research,  development,  and  acquisition  matters 
in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

•  This  Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  a  vice  admiral  of  the  Navy  or  a  lieutenant  general 
of  Marine  Corps  on  active  duty  as  Principal  Military  Deputy  with  significant  experience 
in  the  areas  of  acquisition  and  program  management. 

•  10  U.S.C.  8016(b)  is  amended  that  one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  shall  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Acquisition  with  the  principal  duty  having  overall 
supervision  of  acquisition  matters  of  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 
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•  This  Assistant  Secretary  shall  have  a  lieutenant  general  of  the  Air  Force  on  active 
duty  as  Principal  Military  Deputy  with  significant  experience  in  the  areas  of 
acquisition  and  program  management. 

•  Each  Principal  Military  Deputy  to  a  service  acquisition  executive  shall  be  responsible  for 
keeping  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Armed  Forces  concerned  informed  of  the  progress  of 
major  defense  acquisition  programs. 

Sense  of  Congress  on  Term  of  Office  of  the  Director  of  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
(Section  909) 

•  The  sense  of  Congress  is  expressed  that  the  term  of  office  of  the  Director  of  Operational 
Test  and  Evaluation  should  not  be  less  than  five  years. 

Technical  Amendments  to  Title  10,  United  Sates  Code,  arising  from  Enactment  of  the 
Intelligence  Reform  and  Terrorism  Prevention  Act  of 2004  (Section  931) 

•  Provides  a  lengthy  list  of  10  U.S.C.  sections  where  the  “Director  of  Central  Intelligence”  is 
to  be  replaced  with  “Director  of  National  Intelligence.” 

•  Amends  10  U.S.C.  201(b)(1)  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  the  Director  of  National  Intelligence  when  recommending  an  individual  to  fill  the 
vacant  position  of  Director,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

Comptroller  General  Assessment  of  Reorganization  of  the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Policy  (Section  957) 

•  Not  later  than  1  June  2008,  the  Comptroller  General  is  to  submit  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  a  report  containing  the  directed,  lengthy  assessment  of  the  most 
recent  reorganization  of  the  office  of  the  USD(P).  Among  the  areas  to  be  assessed  include: 

•  Impact  of  the  large  increase  in  responsibilities  for  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Special  Operations  and  Low  Intensity  Conflict  and  Interdependent 
Capabilities  [ASD(SOLIC-IC)]. 

•  The  possible  decrease  in  attention  given  to  special  operations  issues  resulting  from 
the  increase  in  responsibilities  of  ASD(SOLIC-IC)  to  include  responsibility  for 
strategic  capabilities,  forces  transformation,  and  major  budget  programs. 

•  The  possible  diffusion  of  attention  from  counternarcotics,  counterproliferation,  and 
global  threat  issues  resulting  from  the  merging  of  these  responsibilities  under  a  single 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Counternarcotics,  Counterproliferation, 
and  Global  Threats. 

•  The  unique  placement  of  both  functional  and  regional  issue  responsibilities  under  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Homeland  Defense  and  Americas’  Security  Affairs. 

•  The  differentiation  between  the  responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Partnership  Strategy  and  the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Coalition  Affairs  and  the  relationship  between  such  officials. 

Title  X  -  General  Provisions 

General  Transfer  Authority  (Section  1001) 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  up  to  a  total  of  $5,000,000,000  between  authoriza¬ 
tions.  This  total  limit  shall  not  include  personnel  authorizations  accounts. 
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Financial  Management  Transformation  Initiative  for  Defense  Agencies  (Section  1005) 

•  Requires  the  Director  of  the  Business  Transformation  Agency  (BTA)  of  the  DoD  to  carry 
out  an  initiative  for  financial  management  transformation  in  the  DoD  agencies.  This 
initiative  shall  be  called  the  “Defense  Agencies  Initiative.” 

•  BTA  may  require  the  heads  of  the  DoD  agencies  to  carry  out  actions  that  are  within  the 
below  stated  purpose  of  this  Initiative. 

•  To  eliminate  or  replace  the  financial  management  systems  of  DoD  agencies  that 
are  duplicative,  redundant,  or  fail  to  comply  with  the  later  stated  below  standards. 

•  To  transform  the  budget,  finance,  and  accounting  operations  of  the  DoD  agencies 
to  enable  the  agencies  to  achieve  accurate  and  reliable  financial  information 
needed  to  support  financial  accountability  and  effective  and  efficient  management 
decisions. 

•  The  Initiative  shall  include,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable: 

•  The  utilization  of  commercial,  off-the-shelf  technologies  and  web-base  solutions. 

•  Standardized  technical  environment  and  an  open  and  accessible  architecture. 

•  Implementation  of  common  business  processes,  shared  services,  and  common  data 
structures. 

•  BTA  shall  ensure  that  the  Initiative  is  consistent  with  the  following  standards: 

•  The  requirements  of  the  Business  Enterprise  architecture  and  Transition  Plan  developed 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2222. 

•  The  Standard  Financial  Information  Structure  of  the  DoD. 

•  The  Federal  Financial  Management  Improvement  Act  of 1996,  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act. 

•  Other  applicable  requirements  of  law  and  regulation. 

•  The  Initiative  shall  be  designed  to  provide,  at  a  minimum,  capabilities  in  the  major  process 
areas  for  both  general  fund  and  working  capital  fund  operations  of  the  DoD  agencies 
as  follows: 

•  Budget  formulation. 

•  Budget  to  report,  including  general  ledger  and  trial  balance. 

•  Procure  to  pay,  including  commitments,  obligations,  and  accounts  payable. 

•  Order  to  fulfill,  including  billing  and  accounts  receivable. 

•  Cost  accounting. 

•  Acquire  to  retire  (account  management). 

•  Time  and  attendance  and  employee  entitlement. 

•  Grants  financial  management. 
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•  The  Director,  BTA,  shall  consult  with  the  DoD  Comptroller  to  ensure  that  financial 
management  systems  developed  for  the  DoD  agencies  and  any  changes  to  the  budget, 
finance,  and  accounting  operations  of  the  DoD  agencies  are  consistent  with  financial 
standards  and  requirements  of  the  DoD. 

•  BTA  shall  establish  a  Configuration  Control  Board  (CCB)  to  manage  scope  and  cost 
changes  to  the  Initiative.  A  PMO  is  to  also  be  established  to  control  and  enforce  assumptions 
made  in  the  acquisition  plan,  the  cost  estimate,  and  the  system  integration  contract  for 
the  Initiative  as  directed  by  the  CCB . 

•  Not  later  than  six  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Director,  BTA,  shall  submit  to 
the  congressional  defense  committees  a  plan  for  the  development  and  implementation 
of  the  Initiative.  The  plan  shall  provide  for  the  implementation  of  an  initial  capability 
under  the  Initiative  as  follows: 

•  In  at  least  one  DoD  agency  not  later  than  eight  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  In  not  less  than  five  DoD  agencies  not  later  than  eighteen  months  after  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

Expansion  of  Authority  to  Provide  Additional  Support  for  Counter-Drug  Activities  in  Certain 
Foreign  Countries  (Section  1022) 

•  Section  1033(b)  of  the  NDAA  for  FY  1998,  P.L.  105-85,  18  November  1997,  as  amended 
by  Section  1021(b)  of  the  NDAA  for  FY  2004,  P.L. 108-136,  24  November  2003,  and 
Section  1022(b)  of  the  NDAA  for  FY  2007,  P.L.  109-364,  17  October  2006,  regarding 
countries  eligible  to  receive  “1033”  non-lethal  DoD-funded  equipment  and  services  for 
countemarcotics  purposes  are  amended.  This  section  adds  the  governments  of  Mexico  and 
the  Dominican  Republic  to  receive  such  assistance  bringing  the  number  of  eligible 
countries  to  eighteen. 

•  SAMM,  Cl  1.3,  provides  guidance  in  using  non-FMS  pseudo  LOAs  to  provide  this  authorized 
assistance. 

Report  on  Counternarcotics  Assistance  for  the  Government  of  Haiti  (Section  1023) 

•  Not  later  than  120  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  submit  to  Congress 
a  report  on  countemarcotics  assistance  for  Haiti  to  include: 

•  A  description  and  assessment  of  the  counternarcotics  assistance  provided  to  Haiti  by 
the  DoD,  DoS,  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  and  Department  of  Justice. 

•  A  description  and  assessment  of  any  impediments  to  increasing  such  assistance  to  Haiti. 

•  An  assessment  of  the  potential  for  the  provision  of  such  assistance  for  Haiti  through 
the  U.N.  Stabilization  Mission  in  Haiti. 

Provision  of  Air  Force  Support  and  Services  to  Foreign  Military  and  State  Aircraft  (Section 
1031) 


•  10  U.S.C.  9626  is  amended  and  retitled  “Aircraft  Supplies  and  Services;  Foreign  Military 

or  Other  State  Aircraft”  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  provide,  when  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.,  supplies  or  services  to  military  and  other  state  aircraft 
of  a  country,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  without  an  advance  of  funds,  if  similar  supplies 
and  services  are  furnished  on  a  like  basis  to  U.S.  military  and  other  state  aircraft  by  the 
subject  country. 
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•  The  supplies  and  services  authorized  in  this  section  are  to  include  routine  airport 
services,  including  landing  and  takeoff  assistance,  servicing  aircraft  with  fuel,  use  of 
runways,  parking  and  servicing,  and  loading  and  unloading  of  baggage  and  cargo. 
Also  to  include  miscellaneous  supplies,  including  Air  Force-owned  fuel,  provisions, 
spare  parts,  and  general  stores,  but  not  including  ammunition. 

•  The  provision  of  routine  airport  services  may  be  provided  on  a  non-reimbursable 
basis  if  such  services  are  provided  by  Air  Force  personnel  and  equipment  without 
direct  cost  to  the  Air  Force,  and  such  services  are  provided  under  an  agreement 
by  the  country  to  U.S.  military  and  other  state  aircraft  without  reimbursement. 

•  If  the  routine  airport  services  to  be  provided  are  from  a  working-capital  fund  activity, 
the  services  shall  be  reimbursed  by  the  Air  Force  operation  and  maintenance  funds. 

Prohibition  on  Sale  of  F-14  Fighter  Aircraft  and  Related  Parts  (Section  1035) 

•  DoD  may  not  directly  or  indirectly  sell  any  F-14  aircraft,  parts  unique  to  the  F-14, 
or  any  tooling  or  dies  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  aircraft  or  parts.  This  is  to  apply 
to  the  Defense  Reutilization  and  Marketing  Service  (DRMS)  and  any  other  agency  or  element 
of  DoD. 

•  This  prohibition  is  not  to  apply  to  the  sale  of  such  aircraft  or  parts  to  a  museum  or 
similar  organization  located  in  the  U.S.  that  is  involved  in  the  preservation  of  F-14s 
for  historical  purposes. 

•  No  license  for  the  export  of  any  F-14s,  part  unique  to  the  F-14,  or  any  tooling  or  dies 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  F-14s  or  parts  may  be  issued  by  the  U.S.  government  to  a 
non-U. S.  person  or  entity. 

Terrorism  Exception  to  Immunity  (Section  1083) 

•  In  general:  provides  a  new  28  U.S.C.  1605A,  terrorism  exception  to  the  jurisdictional 
immunity  of  a  foreign  state. 

•  New  28  U.S.C.  1605 A(l). 

No  Immunity  -  A  foreign  state  shall  not  be  immune  from  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of 
the  U.S.  or  of  the  States  in  any  case  not  otherwise  covered  of  this  chapter  in  which 
money  damages  are  sought  against  a  foreign  for  personal  injury  or  death  that  was 
caused  by  an  act  or  torture,  extrajudicial  killing,  aircraft  sabotage,  hostage  taking,  or 
the  provision  of  material  support  or  resources  for  such  an  act  if  such  act  or  provision  of 
material  support  or  resources  is  engaged  in  by  an  official,  employee,  or  agent  of  such 
foreign  state  while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  or  her  office,  employee,  or  agency. 

•  The  applicable  court  shall  hear  a  claim  under  this  section  if  the  foreign  state  was 
designated  as  a  state  sponsor  or  terrorism  at  the  time  of  the  act,  either  remains  so 
designated  when  the  claim  is  filed  or  was  so  designated  within  the  six  month  period 
before  the  claim  if  filed. 

•  A  U.S.  national,  member  of  the  armed  forces,  an  employee  of  the  U.S.  government 
or  of  an  individual  performing  a  contract  awarded  by  the  U.S.  government  acting 
within  the  scope  of  employment  or  the  legal  representative  of  such  described 
individuals  may  file  any  such  claim  under  this  section  for  personnel  injury  or  death 
plus  damages  against  the  foreign  state  or  any  official  of  that  state. 
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•  In  every  such  action,  the  applicable  U.S.  district  court  may  establish  a  lien  of 
“lis  pendens”  on  any  real  property  or  tangible  personal  property  of  the  accused 
foreign  state  or  officials. 

•  10  U.S.C.  1605A(d)  authorizes  the  President  to  waive  any  provision  of  this  section 
with  respect  to  Iraq  if  in  the  President’s  determination: 

•  The  waiver  is  in  the  national  security  interest  of  the  U.S. 

•  The  waiver  will  promote  the  reconstruction  of,  the  consolidation  of  democracy  in, 
and  the  relations  of  the  U.S.  with,  Iraq. 

•  Iraq  continues  to  be  a  reliable  ally  of  the  U.S.  and  partner  in  combating  acts  of 
international  terrorism. 

•  This  waiver  shall  apply: 

•  With  respect  to  any  conduct  or  event  occurring  before  or  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

•  With  respect  to  any  conduct  or  event  occurring  before  or  on  the  date  of  the  exercise 
of  that  waiver  authority. 

•  Regardless  of  whether,  or  the  extent  to  which,  the  exercise  of  that  waiver  authority 
affects  any  action  filed  before,  on  or  after  the  date  of  exercising  of  that  waiver 
authority  or  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

•  A  waiver  by  the  President  under  this  authority  shall  cease  to  be  effective  thirty  days  after 
it  is  made  unless  the  President  has  notified  Congress  in  writing  of  the  basis  for  the  waiver 
as  determined  by  the  President. 

•  This  determination  and  waiver  was  provided  as  Presidential  Determination  2008-9  on 
28  January  2008,  the  same  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  State  was 
authorized  and  directed  to  notify  Congress  of  this  Action. 

•  On  21  February  2008,  the  Federal  Register  indicated  the  DoS  transmitted  to  Congress 
on  4  February  2008  this  waiver  determination  with  an  accompanying  memorandum 
of  justification. 

Title  XII  -  Matters  Relating  to  Foreign  Nations 

Military-to-Military  Contacts  and  Comparable  Activities  (Section  1201) 

•  10  U.S.C.  168(c)  is  amended  with  an  additional  paragraph  (9)  authorizing  the  assignment 
of  personnel  on  a  non-reciprocal  basis  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that  such 
an  assignment,  rather  than  exchange  of  personnel,  is  in  the  interests  of  the  U.S. 

•  This  non-reciprocal  authority  is  to  only  apply  to  (1)  exchanges  of  civilian  or 
military  personnel  between  DoD  and  defense  ministries  of  foreign  governments, 
and  (2)  exchanges  of  military  personnel  between  units  of  the  armed  forces  and  units 
of  foreign  armed  force. 

Authority  for  Support  of  Military  Operations  to  Combat  Terrorism  (Section  1202) 

•  Section  1208  of  the  NDAA,  FY  2005,  PL.  108-375,  28  October  2004,  provided  authority 
for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  expend  up  to  $25,000,000  annually  through  FY  2007  to 
provide  support  to  foreign  forces,  irregular  forces,  groups,  or  individuals  engaged  in 
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supporting  or  facilitating  ongoing  military  operations  by  U.S.  special  operations 
forces  to  combat  terrorism.  The  congressional  defense  committees  are  to  be  expeditiously 
notified  in  writing  when  this  authority  is  exercised.  The  Secretary  authority  to  use  funds 
under  this  authority  may  not  be  delegated. 

•  Section  1202(c)  of  this  Act  extends  this  authority  through  FY  2010. 

Medical  Care  and  Temporary  Duty  Travel  Expenses  for  Liaison  Officers  of  Certain  Countries 

(Section  1203) 

•  10  U.S.C.  1051(a)  is  amended  to  authorize  subsistence  and  medical  payment  for  liaison 
officers  involved  in  a  military  operation  (vice  coalition).  Also  authorizes  funding  for 
medical  care  at  a  civilian  medical  facility  if  adequate  care  is  not  available  at  a  local 
military  medical  facility  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  such  funding  is 
necessary  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  U.S.  and  medical  care  is  not  otherwise  available 
to  the  liaison  officer  pursuant  to  any  treaty  or  other  international  agreement. 

•  The  Secretary  may  also  authorize  the  payment  of  mission-related  travel  expenses  if  such 
travel  is  in  support  of  U.S.  national  interests  and  the  commander  of  the  headquarters 
to  which  liaison  officer  is  temporarily  assigned  directs  round-trip  travel  for  the 
headquarters  to  one  or  more  locations. 

Extension  and  Expansion  of  Department  of  Defense  Authority  to  Participate  in  Multinational 

Military  Centers  of  Excellence  (Section  1204) 

•  Section  1205  of  NDAA,  FY  2007,  P.L.  109-364,  17  October  2006,  authorized  the  use  of 
FY  2007  DoD  funding  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  and  DoD  civilian  personnel 
to  participate  in  any  multinational  military  center  of  excellence  hosted  by  any  nation 
or  combination  of  nations  for  the  purposes  of  enhancing  the  ability  of  military  forces 
and  civilian  personnel  of  the  participating  nations  in  such  centers  to  engage  in  joint 
exercises  or  coalition  or  international  military  operations  or  improving  interoperability 
between  the  U.S.  military  armed  forces  and  military  forces  of  foreign  nations. 

•  This  section  extends  the  authority  to  include  FY  2008. 

•  This  section  also  provides  that  the  funding  for  the  enhancement  of  education  and 
training  under  this  authority  may  not  exceed  $3,000,000  during  FY  2007  and 
$5,000,000  during  FY  2008. 

Reauthorization  of  Commander’s  Emergency  Response  Program  (Section  1205) 

•  Section  1202  of  NDAA,  FY  2006,  P.L. 109-163,  6  January  2006,  authorized  the  funding 
of  the  Commander’s  Emergency  Response  Program  (CERP)  during  FY  2006  and  FY  2007 
at  $500,000,000  annually. 

•  This  section  expands  and  extends  the  CERP  funding  authority  to  $977,441,000  annually 
during  FY  2008  and  FY  2009. 

Authority  to  Build  the  Capacity  of  the  Pakistan  Frontier  Corps  (Section  1206) 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  authorized 
to  provide  up  to  $75,000,000  from  O&M  during  FY  2008  to  provide  assistance  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Pakistan  Frontier  Corps  to  conduct  counterterrorism  operations 
along  the  border  between  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  This  assistance  may  include 
equipment,  supplies,  and  training. 
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•  This  assistance  shall  be  provided  in  a  manner  that  promotes: 

•  Observance  of  and  respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms. 

•  Respect  for  legitimate  civilian  authority  within  Pakistan. 

•  The  Secretary  may  not  use  this  authority  to  provide  any  type  of  assistance  that  is 
otherwise  prohibited  by  any  provision  of  law. 

•  Not  less  than  fifteen  days  before  providing  such  assistance,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  congressional  armed  services,  foreign  affairs,  and  appropriations  committees  a  notice 
to  include: 

•  The  budget,  types  of  assistance  and  completion  date  for  providing  the  assistance. 

•  The  source  and  planned  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  assistance. 

•  This  FY  2008  “1206”  authority  must  not  be  confused  with  the  DoD  “1206”  authority  in 
the  NDAA,  FY  2006,  as  amended,  P.L. 109-163,  6  January  2006,  to  provide  up  to 
$300,000,000  annually  through  FY  2008  for  “Building  the  Capacity  of  Foreign 
Military  Forces.” 

Authority  to  Equip  and  Train  Foreign  Personnel  to  Assist  in  Accounting  for  Missing  United 
States  Government  Personnel  (Section  1207) 

•  Provides  for  a  new  DoD  assistance  authority  codified  as  10  U.S.C.  408  for  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  provide  equipment,  supplies,  services,  and  training  to  any  country  to  assist 
DoD  with  recovery  of  and  accounting  for  missing  U.S.  government  personnel. 

•  The  value  of  assistance  may  not  exceed  $1,000,000  in  any  FY  and  must  have 
the  Secretary  of  State’s  specific  approval  for  the  provision  of  the  assistance. 

•  This  assistance  is  in  addition  to  any  other  authority  to  provide  assistance  to  foreign 
nations  under  law. 

•  Not  later  than  31  December  each  year,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  congressional  defense  committees  regarding  the  assistance  provided  under  this 
authority  during  the  previous  FY. 

Report  on  Foreign- Assistance  Related  Programs  Carried  out  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
(Section  1209) 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  congressional  appropriations,  armed  services,  and  foreign  relations  committees 
a  report  that  specifies,  on  a  country-by-country  basis,  each  foreign-assistance  related 
program  carried  out  by  DoD  during  the  prior  FY  under  the  following  authorities: 

•  Section  1206  of  NDAA,  FY  2006,  P.L.  109- 163,  6  January  2006 

•  Section  1207  of  NDAA,  FY  2006,  P.L.  109- 163,  6  January  2006 

•  Section  1208  of  NDAA,  FY  2006,  P.L.  109- 163,  6  January  2006 

•  Section  1033  of  NDAA,  FY  1998,  P.L.105-85,  18  November  1997 

•  Section  1004  of  NDAA,  FY  1991,  P.L.101-510,  5  November  1990 

•  10  U.S.C.  127d 
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•  10  U.S.C.  2249c 

•  10  U.S.C.  2561 

•  The  report  is  to  also  include  a  description  of  each  foreign-assistance  related  program 
that  DoD  undertakes  or  implements  on  behalf  of  any  other  department  or  agency  of 
the  U  S.  government,  including  programs  under  the  FAA  and  the  AECA. 

Extension  and  Enhancement  of  Authority  for  Security  and  Stabilization  Assistance 
(Section  1210) 

•  This  section  extends  and  changes  the  method  of  implementation  of  Section  1207,  of  the 
NDAA,  FY  2006,  P.L.109-163,  6  January  2006,  authorizing  during  FY  2006  and  FY  2007 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  up  $100,000,000  annually  in  defense  articles, 
services,  and  funding  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  provision 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  reconstruction,  security,  or  stabilization  assistance  to  a  country. 

•  This  “1207”  authority  is  extended  through  FY  2008. 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  coordinate  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  a  program  of  reconstruction,  security,  or  stabilization  assistance 
to  a  country  involves  the  provision  of  DoD  articles,  services,  or  funds. 

Government  Accountability  Office  Report  on  Global  Peace  Operations  Initiative 
(Section  1211) 

•  The  President  first  approved  the  five-year  GPOI  on  1  April  2004  to  help  address  major  gaps  in 
international  peace  operations  support.  The  Initiative  was  presented  at  the  June  2004  G-8 
Sea  Island  GA  summit  with  the  G-8  leaders  committing  to  an  action  plan  for  “expanding 
global  capability  for  peace  support  operations.”  The  commitments  included: 

•  Train  and  equip  75,000  military  peace  operations  troops  worldwide  by  2010  with 
an  emphasis  on  Africa. 

•  Develop  a  transportation  and  logistics  support  arrangement  to  help  deploy  and 
sustain  troops  during  peace  operations. 

•  Support  an  Italian  initiative  to  establish  an  international  training  center  to  train 
stability  police  units  to  participate  in  peace  operations. 

•  GPOI  began  in  FY  2005  by  incorporating  previous  peacekeeping  programs  -  Enhanced 

International  Peacekeeping  Capabilities  (EIPC)  and  Africa  Contingency  Training 
and  Assistance  (ACOTA)  programs.  Though  a  part  of  GPOI,  the  ACOTA 

program  continues  to  exist  in  training  and  equipping  selected  African  militaries. 

•  Not  later  than  1  June  2008,  the  Comptroller  General  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  congressional 
defense  and  foreign  relations  committees  assessing  the  GPOI  program  to  include: 

•  An  assessment  of  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  GPOI  has  met  the  2004  goals. 

•  Which  goals,  if  any,  remain  unfulfilled. 

•  A  description  of  activities  conducted  by  each  G-8  member,  including  the  approximate 
cost  of  the  activities,  and  the  approximate  percentage  of  the  total  monetary  value  of 
the  activities  conducted  by  each  G-8  member,  including  the  U.S.,  as  well  as  efforts 
by  the  President  to  seek  contributions  or  participation  by  other  G-8  members. 
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•  A  description  of  any  activities  conducted  by  non  G-8  members,  or  other  organizations 
and  institutions,  as  well  as  any  efforts  by  the  President  to  solicit  contributions 
or  participation. 

•  A  description  of  the  extent  to  which  GPOI  has  had  global  participation. 

•  A  description  of  the  administration  of  the  program  by  the  DoS  and  DoD,  including: 

•  Whether  each  department  should  concentrate  administration  in  one  office  or 
bureau,  and  if  so,  which  one? 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  two  departments  coordinate  and  the  quality  of  their 
coordination. 

•  The  extent  to  which  contractors  are  used  and  an  assessment  of  the  quality  and 
timeliness  of  the  results  achieved  by  the  contractors,  and  whether  the  U.S. 
government  might  have  achieved  similar  or  better  results  without  contracting 
out  functions. 

•  A  description  of  the  metrics,  if  any,  that  used  by  the  President  and  the  G-8  to  measure 
progress  in  implementation  of  GPOI,  including: 

•  Assessments  of  the  quality  and  sustainability  of  the  training  of  individual  soldiers 
and  units. 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  G-8  and  participating  countries  maintain  records  or 
databases  of  trained  individuals  and  units  and  conduct  inspections  to  measure  and 
monitor  the  continued  readiness  of  such  individuals  and  units. 

•  The  extent  to  which  the  individuals  and  units  are  equipped  and  remain  equipped 
to  deploy  in  peace  operations. 

•  The  extent  to  which,  the  timeline  by  which,  and  how  individuals  and  units  can  be 
mobilized  for  peace  operations. 

•  The  extent  to  which,  the  timeline  by  which,  and  how  individuals  and  units  can  be 
and  are  being  deployed  for  peace  operations. 

•  An  assessment  of  whether  individuals  and  units  trained  under  GPOI  have  been 
utilized  in  peace  operations  subsequent  to  receiving  training  through  the  Initiative, 
whether  they  will  be  deployed  to  upcoming  operations  in  Africa  and  elsewhere,  and 
the  extent  to  which  such  individuals  and  units  would  be  prepared  to  deploy  and 
participate  in  such  peace  operations. 

•  Recommendations  as  to  whether  participation  in  GPOI  should  require  reciprocal 
participation  by  countries  in  peace  operations. 

•  Any  additional  measures  that  could  be  taken  to  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  GPOI 
in  terms  of: 

•  Achieving  its  stated  goals. 

•  Ensuring  that  individuals  and  units  trained  as  part  of  the  Initiative  are  regularly 
participating  in  peace  operations. 
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Repeal  of  Limitations  on  Military  Assistance  under  the  American  Servicemembers’  Protection 
Act  of 2002  (Section  1212) 

•  American  Servicemembers  ’  Protect  Act  of  2002  (ASPA)  was  enacted  as  Title  II,  Sections 
2001-2015  of  the  2002  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  Further  Recovery  from 
and  Response  to  Terrorist  Attacks  on  the  United  States,  P.L.  107-206,  2  August  2002. 
Section  2007(a)  prohibited  U.S.  military  assistance  to  countries  that  are  parties  to  the  Rome 
Statute.  The  purpose  of  ASPA  was  to  protect  U.S.  personnel  in  countries  from  extradition 
by  that  country  to  the  International  Criminal  Court  (ICC)  or  any  provision  of  classified 
national  security  information  or  law  enforcement  information  by  that  country  to  the  ICC. 

•  Section  2013(13)  defined  military  assistance  to  include  grant  EDA,  IMET, 
drawdown  and  FMFP  assistance. 

•  Section  1222  of  NDAA,  FY  2007,  PF.  109-364,  17  October  2006,  amended  this 
section  to  remove  IMET  from  the  prohibition. 

•  Section  2007(b)  of  ASPA  provided  for  the  President  to  waive  this  prohibition  if 
determined  and  reported  to  the  congressional  foreign  relations  committees  that 
such  a  waiver  is  important  to  U.S.  national  interests. 

•  Section  2007(c)  of  ASPA  provided  for  the  President  to  also  waive  this  prohibition 
for  a  country  that  enters  into  an  “Article  98  Agreement”  preventing  the  ICC  from 
proceeding  against  U.S.  personnel  present  in  such  country. 

•  Section  2007(d)  of  ASPA  legislated  the  exemption  of  this  prohibition  for  NATO 
countries,  major  non-NATO  allies  and  Taiwan. 

•  This  section  repeals  the  entire  Section  2007.  ASPA  prohibitions  are  no  longer  applicable 
to  U.S.  security  assistance. 

Sense  of  Congress  on  the  Consequences  of  a  Failed  State  in  Iraq  (Section  1226) 

•  Congress  expresses  its  sense  that  a  failed  state  in  Iraq  will  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  Middle  East  and  U.S.  interests  in  the  region,  and  the  U.S.  should  pursue  strategies 
to  prevent  a  failed  state  in  Iraq  or  to  contain  the  negative  effects  of  a  failed  state  in  Iraq. 

Tracking  and  Monitoring  of  Defense  Articles  Provided  to  the  Government  of  Iraq  and  Other 
Individuals  and  Groups  in  Iraq  (Section  1228) 

•  The  President  shall  implement  a  policy  to  control  the  export  and  transfer  of  defense 
articles  into  Iraq,  including  implementation  of  a  registration  and  monitoring  system. 

•  No  defense  articles  may  be  provided  to  the  government  of  Iraq  or  any  other  group, 
organization,  citizen,  or  resident  of  Iraq  until  the  President  certifies  to  the  specified 
congressional  committees  a  registration  and  monitoring  system  for  the  later  specified 
defense  articles  and  small  arms  has  been  established. 

•  This  required  registration  and  monitoring  system  shall  include: 

•  The  registration  of  the  serial  numbers  of  all  small  arms  to  be  provided  to  the 
government  of  Iraq  or  to  other  groups,  organizations,  citizens,  or  residents  of  Iraq. 

•  A  program  of  end-use  monitoring  of  all  lethal  defense  articles  provided  to  such 
entities  or  individuals. 
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•  A  detailed  record  of  the  origin,  shipping,  and  distribution  of  all  defense  articles 
transferred  under  the  Iraq  Security  Forces  Fund  (ISFF)  or  any  other  security 
assistance  program  to  such  entities  or  individuals. 

•  Defense  article  retains  the  meaning  provided  in  Section  644(d),  FAA,  which  defines 
small  arms;  and  does  not  recognize  that  defense  articles  and  services  as  defined  in 
Section  47,  AECA. 

•  Smalls  arms  are  specifically  defined  by  this  section  to  include: 

•  Handguns 

•  Shoulder-fired  weapons 

•  Light  automatic  weapons  up  to  and  including  .50  caliber  machine  guns 

•  Recoilless  rifles  up  to  and  including  106mm 

•  Mortars  up  to  and  including  81mm 

•  Rocket  launchers,  man-portable 

•  Grenade  launchers,  rifle  and  shoulder  fired,  and  individually-operated  weapons 
which  are  portable  or  can  be  fired  without  special  mounts  or  firing  devices  and  which 
have  potential  use  in  civil  disturbances  and  are  vulnerable  to  theft. 

•  The  President  shall  periodically  review  the  items  subject  to  the  registration  and 
monitoring  requirements  and  determine  what  items,  if  any,  should  no  longer  be  subject  to 
such  requirements. 

•  The  result  of  such  a  review  is  to  be  reported  to  the  specified  congressional  committees. 

•  The  President  may  exempt  an  item  from  the  registration  and  monitoring  requirements 
beginning  on  the  date  that  is  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  the  President  provides 
notice  of  the  proposed  exemption  to  the  specified  congressional  committees  applicable  to 
reprogramming  notifications  under  Section  634A(a),  FAA.  Any  such  notice  shall  describe 
any  controls  to  be  imposed  on  such  item  (s)  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

•  The  requirements  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 
The  President  may  delay  this  effective  date  by  an  additional  period  of  up  to  90  days  if 
the  President  certifies  in  writing  to  the  specified  committees  for  such  additional  period  that 
it  is  in  the  vital  interest  of  the  U.S.  to  do  so  and  includes  in  the  certification  a  description 
of  such  vital  interest. 

•  The  specified  congressional  committees  for  this  section  include  the  congressional  armed 
services  and  foreign  relations  committees  and  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee. 

Report  on  Progress  toward  Security  and  Stability  in  Afghanistan  (Section  1230) 

•  Requires  the  President,  acting  through  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  provide  an  extensive 
report  not  later  than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  then  every  180  days 
thereafter  through  FY  2010  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  on  progress 
toward  security  and  stability  in  Afghanistan. 
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Report  on  U.S.  Plan  for  Sustaining  the  Afghanistan  National  Security  Forces  (Section  1231) 

•  Requires  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  coordination  with  the  Secretary  of  State  to  provide  to 
the  congressional  armed  services,  appropriations,  and  foreign  relations  committees  not 
later  than  ninety  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  annually  thereafter  though  the 
end  of  2010,  a  report  on  a  detailed  plan  for  sustaining  the  Afghanistan  National 
Army  (ANA)  and  the  Afghanistan  National  Police  (ANP)  of  the  Afghanistan  National 
Security  Forces  (ANSF).  This  report  must  include  the  following  relating  to  the  plan: 

•  A  comprehensive  and  effective  long-term  strategy  and  budget  with  defined  objectives. 

•  A  mechanism  for  tracking  funding,  equipment,  training  and  services  provided  for  the 
ANSF  by  the  U.S.,  countries  participating  in  NATO  International  Security  Assistance 
Force  (ISAF),  and  other  coalition  forces  that  are  not  part  of  NATO  ISAF 

•  Actions  to  assist  the  government  of  Afghanistan  to  achieve  the  following  goals  and 
the  results  of  such  actions: 

•  Build  and  sustain  effective  Afghan  security  institutions  with  fully  capable  leadership 
and  staff,  including  a  reformed  Ministry  of  Interior,  a  fully  established  Ministry 
of  Defense,  and  logistics,  intelligence,  medical,  and  recruiting  units  (ANSF- 
sustaining  institutions). 

•  Train  and  equip  fully  capable  ANSF  that  are  capable  of  conducting  operations 
independently  and  in  sufficient  numbers. 

•  Establish  strong  ANSF  readiness  assessment  tools  and  metrics. 

•  Build  and  sustain  strong,  professional  ANSF  officers  at  the  junior,  mid  and 
senior  levels. 

•  Develop  strong  ANSF  communication  and  control  between  central  command  and 
regions,  provinces,  and  districts. 

•  Establish  a  robust  mentoring  and  advising  program,  and  a  strong  professional 
military  training  and  education  program,  for  all  ANSF  officials. 

•  Establish  effective  merit  based  salary,  rank,  promotion,  and  incentive  structures 
for  the  ANSF. 

•  Develop  mechanisms  for  incorporating  lessons  learned  and  best  practices  into 
ANSF  operations. 

•  Establish  an  ANSF  personnel  accountability  system  with  effective  internal 
discipline  procedures  and  mechanisms  and  a  system  for  addressing  ANSF 
personnel  complaints. 

•  Ensure  effective  ANSF  oversight  mechanisms,  including  a  strong  record-keeping 
system  to  track  ANSF  equipment  and  personnel. 

•  Coordination  with  all  relevant  departments  and  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government,  as 
well  as  NATO  ISAF  countries  and  other  international  partners,  including  coordination 
on: 


•  Funding 

•  Reform  and  establishment  of  ANSF  sustaining  institutions 
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•  Efforts  to  ensure  progress  on  sustaining  the  ANSF  is  reinforced  with  progress  in 
other  pillars  of  the  Afghan  security  sector,  particularly  progress  on  building  an 
effective  judiciary,  curbing  production  and  trafficking  of  illegal  narcotics,  and 
demobilizing,  disarming  and  reintegrating  militia  fighters. 

Report  on  Enhancing  Security  and  Stability  in  the  Region  along  the  Border  of  Afghanistan 
and  Pakistan  (Section  1232) 

•  Not  later  than  31  March  2008,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State,  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  congressional  armed  services  and 
foreign  relations  committees  on  enhancing  security  and  stability  in  the  region  along  the 
border  of  Afghanistan  and  Pakistan  to  include: 

•  A  detailed  description  of  the  efforts  by  the  government  of  Pakistan  to  achieve  the 
following  objectives: 

•  Eliminate  safe  havens  for  Taliban,  al  Qaeda,  and  other  violent  extremist  forces  on 
the  national  territory  of  Pakistan. 

•  Prevent  the  movement  of  such  forces  across  the  border  of  Pakistan  into  Afghanistan 
to  engage  in  insurgent  or  terrorist  activities. 

•  An  assessment  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  to  whether  Pakistan  is  making 
substantial  and  sustained  efforts  to  achieve  the  above  objectives. 

•  If  this  report  is  not  submitted  by  31  March  2008,  then  after  such  date  the  government 
of  Pakistan  may  not  be  reimbursed  under  the  authority  of  later  Section  1233  of  this  Act  or 
any  other  provision  of  law  under  which  payments  are  authorized  to  reimburse  key 
cooperating  nations  for  logistical,  military,  or  other  support  provided  by  that  nation  to 
or  in  connection  with  U.S.  military  operations. 

•  Regarding  notification  relating  to  DoD  Coalition  Support  Funds  for  Pakistan,  not  less 
than  fifteen  days  before  making  any  reimbursement  of  the  government  of  Pakistan  under 
the  authority  of  later  Section  1233  of  this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  law  under 
which  payments  are  authorized  to  reimburse  key  cooperating  nations  for  logistical,  military 
or  other  support  provided  by  that  nation  to  or  in  connection  with  U.S.  military  operations; 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a  written  notification  to  the  congressional  defense 
committees  that  contains  a  detailed  description  of  such  logistical,  military,  or  other  support. 
This  advance  notification  shall  include  an  itemized  description  of  the  following  support 
provided  by  Pakistan  to  the  U.S.  for  which  the  U.S.  will  provide  reimbursement: 

•  Logistical  support,  supplies,  and  services  as  such  term  is  defined  in  10  U.S.C.  2350(1) 

•  This  provides  extreme  detail  in  defining  the  term  to  include: 

.  .  .  food,  billeting,  transportation  (including  airlift),  petroleum,  oils,  lubricants, 
clothing,  communications  services,  medical  services,  ammunition,  base  operations 
support  (and  construction  incident  to  base  operations  support),  storage  services,  use 
of  facilities,  training  services,  spare  parts  and  components,  repair  and  maintenance 
services,  calibration  services,  and  port  services.  Such  term  includes  temporary  use 
of  general  purpose  vehicles  and  other  nonlethal  items  of  military  equipment  on  the 
USML  promulgated  pursuant  to  Section  38(a)(1),  AECA. 

•  Military  support 
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•  Any  other  support  or  services 

•  Each  of  these  advance  notifications  shall  be  in  addition  to  any  notification  requirements 
under  later  Section  1233  of  this  Act  and  any  other  provision  of  law  under  which 
payments  are  authorized  to  reimburse  key  cooperating  nations  for  logistical,  military 
or  other  support  provided  by  that  nation  to  or  in  connection  with  U.S.  military 
operations. 

•  These  advance  notification  requirements  shall  apply  to  reimbursements  to  the 
government  of  Pakistan  during  the  period  beginning  1  February  2008  through 
30  September  2009. 

Reimbursement  of  Certain  Coalition  Nations  for  Support  Provided  to  United  States  Military 
Operations  (Section  1233) 

•  Provides  authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  reimburse,  up  to  $1,200,000,000  from 
this  Act’s  later  Section  1508  for  operation  and  maintenance,  defense- wide  activities,  any 
key  cooperating  nation  for  logistical  and  military  support  provided  by  that  nation  to 
or  in  connection  with  U.S.  military  operations  in  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  or  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom. 

•  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any  contractual  obligation  to  make  a  reimbursement  under 
this  authority. 

•  This  reimbursement  may  be  made  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  OM&B,  may  determine  based  on  documentation  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  to  adequately  account  for  the  support  provided. 

•  Not  later  than  thirty  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescribe  standards  for  determining  the  kinds  of  logistical  and  military  support  to  the 
U.S.  that  shall  be  considered  reimbursable  under  this  authority  with  such  standards  not 
to  take  effect  until  fifteen  days  after  which  the  Secretary  reports  to  the  congressional 
defense  committees  setting  forth  such  standards. 

•  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  congressional  defense  committees  not  less  than  fifteen 
days  before  making  any  reimbursement  under  this  authority  and  submit  a  quarterly  report 
to  the  same  committees  on  any  reimbursements  under  this  authority  during  such  quarter. 

•  Above  Section  1232  of  this  Act  includes  significant  further  restrictions  and  advance 
notifications  regarding  reimbursement  to  the  government  of  Pakistan. 

Logistical  Support  for  Coalition  Forces  Supporting  Operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 
(Section  1234) 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  provide  not  more  than  $400,000,000  of  funds  available 
to  DoD  during  FY  2008  for  operation  and  maintenance  to  provide  supplies,  services, 
transportation  (including  airlift  and  sealift),  and  other  logistical  support  to  coalition 
forces  supporting  U.S.  military  and  stabilization  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 

•  However,  this  support  may  be  only  provided  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
coalition  forces  to  be  provided  the  logistical  support: 

•  Are  essential  to  the  success  of  a  U.S.  military  or  stabilization  operation. 
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•  Would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  such  operation  without  the  provision  of  the 
logistical  support. 

•  This  logistical  support  may  be  provided  only  in  accordance  with  applicable  provisions  of 
the  AECA  and  other  U.S.  export  control  laws. 

•  Not  later  than  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of  each  FY  2008  quarter,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  congressional  defense  committees  on  the  providing  of  logistical 
support  under  the  authority  of  this  section  during  the  recent  quarter.  This  quarterly  report 
shall  include: 

•  Each  nation  provided  the  logistical  support  under  this  authority. 

•  For  each  such  nation,  a  description  of  the  type  and  value  of  logistical  support  is 
provided. 

Subtitle  C  -  Iraq  Refugee  Crisis 

•  Sections  1241  through  1249  are  titled  as  the  Refugee  Crisis  In  Iraq  Act  of 2007. 

Countries  with  Significant  Populations  of  Iraqi  Refugees  (Section  1246) 

•  With  respect  to  each  country  with  a  significant  population  of  Iraqi  refugees,  including 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  and  Lebanon,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall: 

•  As  appropriate,  consult  with  the  appropriate  government  officials  of  such  countries  and 
other  countries  and  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  regarding  resettlement 
of  the  most  vulnerable  such  refugee  populations. 

•  As  appropriate,  except  where  otherwise  prohibited  by  U.S.  laws,  develop  mechanisms 
in  and  provide  assistance  to  countries  with  significant  population  of  Iraqi  refugees 
to  ensure  the  well  being  and  safety  of  such  populations  in  their  host  environments. 

Authorization  of  Appropriations 

•  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  subtitle  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

Subtitle  D  -  Other  Authorities  and  Limitations 

Cooperative  Opportunities  Documents  under  Cooperative  Research  and  Development 

Agreements  with  NATO  Organizations  and  Other  Allied  and  Friendly  Foreign  Countries 

(Section  1251) 

•  10  U.S.C.  2350a(e)  is  amended  as  follows: 

•  In  paragraph  (1):  Strike  subparagraph  “(A)”  and  inserting  “a  cooperative  opportunities 
document  before  the  first  milestone  or  decision  point”  in  place  of  “an  arms 
cooperation  opportunities  document”. 

•  Delete  entire  subparagraph  (B). 

•  In  paragraph  (2):  Insert  “A  cooperative  opportunities  document”  in  place  of  “An 
arms  cooperation  opportunities  document”. 
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Extension  and  Expansion  of  Temporary  authority  to  Use  Acquisition  and  Cross-Servicing 
Agreements  to  Lend  Military  Equipment  for  Personnel  Protection  and  Survivability  (Section 
1252) 

•  Section  1202  of  the  NDAA,  FY  2007,  P.L.  109-364,  17  October  2006,  authorized  during 
FY  2007  and  FY  2008  the  loan,  of  up  to  one  year,  of  certain  SME  within  USML 
categories  I,  II,  III,  VII,  XI,  and  XIII  using  the  ACSA  procedures  for  logistic  support, 
supplies,  and  services  authorized  by  Subchapter  I,  Chapter  138  of  10  U.S.C. 

•  The  loaned  equipment  is  only  for  military  forces  of  a  country  participating  in  combined 
operations  with  the  U.S.  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan,  and  only  for  personnel  protection  or  to 
aid  in  the  personnel  survivability  of  those  forces. 

•  The  provision  of  this  equipment  under  this  authority  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  AECA  and  of  any  other  export  control  process  under  laws  relating  to  the  transfer 
of  military  equipment  and  technology  to  foreign  countries. 

•  The  equipment  may  be  provided  after  the  determination  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  that: 

•  U.S.  forces  in  the  combined  operation  have  no  unfilled  requirement  for  the  equipment. 

•  With  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest 
to  provide  such  equipment  to  the  military  forces  of  that  country. 

•  Section  1252(a)  extends  the  usage  eligibility  by  also  including  “or  participating  in 
combined  operations  with  the  U.S.  as  part  of  a  peacekeeping  operation  under  the  Charter 
of  the  U.N.  or  another  international  agreement.” 

•  Section  1252(c)  retitles  the  “1202”  authority  to  “  .  .  .  certain  foreign  forces  .  .  .”  in 
place  of  “  .  .  .  foreign  forces  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  .  .  .” 

•  Section  1252(b)  extends  the  authority  to  expire  30  September  2009  (vice  2008). 

Sense  of  Congress  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation  (Section 
1257) 


•  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  DoD  education  and  training  facility  known  as  Western 
Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation  (WHINSEC)  has  the  mission  of 
providing  professional  education  and  training  to  eligible  military  personnel,  law  enforcement 
officials,  and  civilians  of  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  that  support  the  democratic 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Inter-America  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
while  fostering  mutual  knowledge,  transparency,  confidence,  and  cooperation  among 
the  participating  nations  and  promoting  democratic  values,  and  respect  for  human  rights. 

•  Also,  the  Institute  is  an  invaluable  education  and  training  facility  that  DoD  should 
continue  to  utilize  in  order  to  help  foster  a  spirit  of  partnership  and  interoperability  among 
the  U.S.  and  participating  militaries. 

Title  XIII  -  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  with  States  of  the  Former  Soviet  Union 
Funding  Allocations  (Section  1302) 

•  $428,048,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  FY  2008  DoD  Cooperative  Threat 
Reduction  Program,  to  be  obligated  as  follows: 

•  $92,885,000  for  strategic  offensive  arms  elimination  in  Russia. 
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•  $47,640,000  for  nuclear  weapons  storage  security  in  Russia. 

•  $37,700,000  for  nuclear  weapons  transportation  security  in  Russia. 

•  $47,986,000  for  weapons  of  mass  destruction  proliferation  prevention  in  the  states  of 
the  former  Soviet  Union. 

•  $158,489,000  for  biological  weapons  proliferation  prevention  in  the  former  Soviet 
Union. 

•  $6,000,000  for  chemical  weapons  destruction. 

•  $8,000,000  for  defense  and  military  contacts. 

•  $10,000,000  for  new  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  initiatives  that  are  outside  the 
former  Soviet  Union. 

•  $19,348,000  for  activities  designated  as  Other  Assessments  and  Administrative  Support. 

Specification  of  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  Programs  in  States  Outside  the  Former  Soviet 

Union  (Section  1303) 

•  Section  1501  of  the  NDAA,  FY  1997,  P.L.104-201,  23  September  1996,  is  amended  with 
a  new  Section  1501(c)  with  respect  to  states  outside  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  to 
include  the  following  programs  to: 

•  Facilitate  the  elimination,  and  the  safe  and  secure  transportation  and  storage,  of 
chemical  or  biological  weapons,  weapons  components,  weapons-related  materials, 
and  their  delivery  vehicles 

•  Facilitate  safe  and  secure  transportation  and  storage  of  nuclear  weapons,  weapons 
components,  and  their  delivery  vehicles 

•  Prevent  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  and  chemical  weapons,  weapons  components, 
and  weapons-related  military  technology  and  expertise 

•  Prevent  the  proliferation  of  biological  weapons,  weapons  components,  and 
weapons-related  military  technology  and  expertise,  which  may  include  activities 
that  facilitate  detection  and  reporting  of  highly  pathogenic  diseases  or  other  diseases 
that  are  associated  with  or  that  could  be  utilized  as  an  early  warning  mechanism  for 
disease  outbreaks  that  could  impact  U.S.  and  allied  armed  forces 

•  Expand  military-to-military  and  defense  contacts 

•  Section  1308(a)  of  the  NDAA,  FY  2004,  PL.  108-136,  24  November  2003,  is  also  amended 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  each 
project  or  activity,  the  use  of  Cooperative  Threat  Reduction  program  funding  in  states 
outside  of  the  former  Soviet  Union. 

Title  XIV  -  Other  Authorizations 

Subtitle  A  -  Military  Programs 

Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Activities,  Defense-Wide  (Section  1405) 

•  Authorizes  the  FY  2008  appropriation  of  $938,022,000  for  DoD  expenses,  not  otherwise 
provided  for  Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Activities,  Defense-Wide. 
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Title  XV  -  Authorization  of  Additional  Appropriations  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation 

Enduring  Freedom 

Purpose  (Section  1501) 

•  The  purpose  of  this  Title  is  to  authorize  appropriations  for  DoD  during  FY  2008  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  and  Operation  Enduring  Freedom. 

•  The  Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  Defense,  2008,  Division  L, 
P.L.110-161,  26  December  2007,  provides  the  “bridging”  portion  of  this  appropriation 
authorization  with  the  remaining  part  to  be  addressed  by  Congress  later  in  the  FY. 

Other  Department  of  Defense  Programs  Section  1510) 

•  Section  1510(b)  authorizes  the  FY  2008  appropriation  of  $257,618,000  for  Drug  Interdic¬ 
tion  and  Counter-Drug  Activities,  Defense-wide. 

Iraq  Freedom  Fund  (Section  1511) 

•  Authorizes  the  FY  2008  appropriation  of  $207,500,000  for  Iraq  Freedom  Fund. 

•  Amounts  may  be  transferred  to  other  specified  accounts  but  not  until  after  a  five-day 
advance  notification  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  congressional  defense  committees. 

Iraq  Security  Forces  Fund  (Section  1512) 

•  Authorizes  the  FY  2008  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,000  for  the  Iraq  Security  Forces 
Fund  (ISFF)  for  Commander,  Multi-National  Security  Transition  Command  -  Iraq,  to 
provide  assistance  with  Secretary  of  State  concurrence  to  Iraqi  security  forces. 

•  This  assistance  may  include  equipment,  supplies,  services,  training,  facility  and  infra¬ 
structure  repair,  renovation,  construction,  and  funding. 

•  This  authority  to  provide  assistance  is  in  addition  to  any  other  authority  to  provide 
assistance  to  foreign  nations. 

•  Any  funds  appropriated  by  this  authority  may  be  transferred  to  other  specified  DoD 
accounts  in  providing  this  assistance. 

•  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  from  the  ISFF  or  transferred  to  other  DoD  accounts  until  five 
days  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notifies  the  congressional  defense  committees  in 
writing  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  obligation  or  funds  transfer. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  accept  contributions  to  the  ISFF  from  any  person, 
foreign  government,  or  international  organization  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
above  authorized  assistance. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the  congressional  defense  and  foreign  relations 
committees  in  writing  of  any  such  contribution  identifying  the  amount,  source,  and  the  use 
of  any  amount  accepted. 

•  The  Secretary  may  not  accept  any  contribution  if  the  acceptance  would  compromise  or 
appear  to  compromise  the  integrity  of  any  DoD  program. 

•  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  congressional  defense  committees 
summarizing  the  details  of  any  obligation  or  transfer  of  funds  from  this  fund  during 
the  previous  quarter. 
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•  The  amounts  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  or  contributed  during  FY  2008  to  the 
ISFF  are  available  for  obligation  or  transfer  until  30  September  2009. 

Afghanistan  Security  Forces  Fund  (Section  1513) 

•  Authorizes  the  FY  2008  appropriation  of  $2,700,000,000  for  the  Afghanistan  Security 
Forces  Fund  (ASFF)  for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  provide  assistance  to  the  Afghan  security  forces 

•  This  assistance  may  include  equipment,  supplies,  services,  training,  facility  and  infra¬ 
structure  repair,  renovation,  construction,  and  funds. 

•  This  authority  is  in  addition  to  any  other  authority  to  provide  such  assistance  to  foreign 
nations. 

•  Any  funds  appropriated  by  this  authority  may  be  transferred  to  other  specified  DoD  accounts 
in  providing  this  assistance. 

•  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  from  the  ASFF  or  transferred  to  other  DoD  accounts  until 
five  days  after  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notifies  the  congressional  defense  committees 
in  writing  of  the  details  of  the  proposed  obligation  or  funds  transfer. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  accept  contributions  to  the  ASFF  from  any  person, 
foreign  government,  or  international  organization  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the 
above  authorized  assistance. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  notify  the  congressional  defense  and  foreign  relations 
committees  in  writing  of  any  such  contribution  identifying  the  amount,  source,  and  the 
use  of  any  amount  accepted. 

•  The  Secretary  may  not  accept  any  contribution  if  the  acceptance  would  compromise 
or  appear  to  compromise  the  integrity  of  any  DoD  program. 

•  The  Secretary  shall  submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  congressional  defense  committees 
summarizing  the  details  of  any  obligation  or  transfer  of  funds  from  this  fund  during 
the  previous  quarter. 

•  The  amounts  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  or  contributed  during  FY  2008  to 
the  ASFF  are  available  for  obligation  or  transfer  until  30  September  2009. 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations  Act,  2008,  Division  A,  P.L.110-116, 13  November  2007 

•  Originally  reported  out  of  the  HAC  on  30  July  2007  as  H.R.  3222  with  H.Rpt.  110-279 
and  passed  by  the  House  on  5  August  2007.  The  SAC  reported  out  their  version  of  the 
bill  on  14  September  2007  with  S.Rpt.  110-155  and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  3  October 
2007.  The  conference  reported  out  H.R.  3222  on  6  November  2007  with  H.Rpt.  110-434. 
Both  houses  approved  the  bill  on  8  November  2007  with  enactment  on  13  November  2007 
as  RL.  110- 116. 

•  The  DoD  appropriation  for  FY  2008  was  combined  and  finally  enacted,  as  Division  A, 
with  the  second  CR  for  FY  2008,  as  Division  B,  extending  government  spending  authority 
for  the  other  eleven  required  appropriations  through  14  December  2007. 
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Division  A  -  Department  of  Defense,  2008 

Title  II,  Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense-Wide 

•  Appropriates  $22,693,617,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  DoD  activities  and  agencies  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

•  Not  more  than  $25,000,000  may  be  used  for  the  Combatant  Commander  Initiative 
Fund  (CCIF)  authorized  by  10  U.S.C.  166a. 

•  Not  less  than  $582,643,000  shall  be  available  only  for  the  Combatant  Commander’s 
Exercise  Engagement  and  Training  Transformation  (CCEETT)  program. 

Overseas  Humanitarian,  Disaster,  and  Civic  Aid 

•  Appropriates  $103,300,000  for  expenses  relating  to  DoD  Overseas  Humanitarian, 
Disaster,  and  Civic  Aid  programs  authorized  by  10  U.S.C.  Sections  401,  402,  404,  2557, 
and  2561. 

•  $63,300,000  shall  remain  available  until  30  September  2009. 

•  $40,000,000  shall  be  available  solely  for  foreign  disaster  relief  and  response  activities 
and  to  remain  available  until  30  September  2010. 

Former  Soviet  Union  Threat  Reduction  Account 

•  Appropriates  $428,048,000  to  remain  available  until  30  September  2010  for  assistance 
to  the  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  for  facilitating  the  elimination  and  the  safe 
and  secure  transportation  and  storage  of  nuclear,  chemical  and  other  weapons;  for 
establishing  programs  to  prevent  the  proliferation  of  weapons,  weapons  components, 
and  weapon-related  technology  and  expertise;  for  programs  relating  to  the  training 
and  support  of  defense  and  military  personnel  for  demilitarization  and  protection  of 
weapons,  weapons  components  and  weapons  technology  and  expertise,  and  for  defense 
and  military  contacts. 

•  $12,000,000  shall  be  available  only  to  support  the  dismantling  and  disposal  of 
nuclear  submarines,  submarine  reactor  components,  and  security  enhancements 
for  transport  and  storage  of  nuclear  warheads  in  the  Russian  Far  East. 

•  This  program  is  often  referred  as  the  Nunn-Lugar  Program. 

Title  VI,  Other  Department  of  Defense  Programs 

Defense  Health  Program 

•  Appropriates  $23,458,692,000  not  otherwise  provided  for  DoD  medical  and  health 
care  programs. 

•  Not  less  than  $8,000,000  under  this  heading  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  shall  be  available  for  HIV  prevention  educational  activities  undertaken 
in  connection  with  U.S.  military  training,  exercises,  and  humanitarian  assistance 
activities  conducted  in  African  nations. 

Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Activities,  Defense 

•  Appropriates  $984,779,000  for  DoD  drug  interdiction  and  counter-drug  activities;  for 
transfer  to  appropriations  available  to  the  DoD  for  military  personnel  of  reserve 
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components  serving  under  the  provisions  of  Title  10  and  Title  32  U.S.C.;  for  operation 
and  maintenance;  for  procurement;  and  for  research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation. 

Title  VIII,  General  Provisions 

•  Section  8002.  During  the  current  FY,  provisions  of  law  prohibiting  the  payment 
of  compensation  to,  or  employment  of,  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  U.S.  shall  not 
apply  to  DoD  personnel. 

•  Salary  increases  granted  to  direct  and  indirect  hire  DoD  foreign  national  employees 

funded  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  percentage  increase 

authorized  by  law  for  DoD  civilian  employees  whose  pay  is  computed  under  the 
provisions  of  5  U.S.C.  5332,  or  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the  percentage  increase  provided 
by  the  appropriate  host  nation  to  its  own  employees,  whichever  is  higher. 

•  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  DoD  foreign  service  national  employees  serving  at 

U.S.  diplomatic  missions  whose  pay  is  set  by  the  Department  of  State  under  the 

Foreign  Service  Act  of 1980. 

•  The  limitations  of  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  DoD  foreign  national  employees 

in  the  Republic  of  Turkey. 

•  Section  8011.  Within  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
armed  forces,  funds  are  hereby  appropriated  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  401  for  humanitarian 
and  civic  costs  under  10  U.S.C.  Chapter  20.  Such  funds  may  also  be  obligated  for 
humanitarian  and  civic  costs  incidental  to  authorized  operations  and  pursuant  to 
10  U.S.C.  401.  These  obligations  shall  be  reported  as  required  by  10  U.S.C.  401(d). 

•  Funds  available  for  operation  and  maintenance  shall  be  available  for  providing 
humanitarian  and  similar  assistance  by  using  Civic  Action  Teams  in  the  Trust  Territories 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  (TTPI)  and  freely  associated  states  of  Micronesia  pursuant 
to  the  Compact  of  Free  Association  authorized  by  P.L.  99-239. 

•  When  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  such  action  is  beneficial  for 
graduate  medical  education  programs  conducted  at  army  medical  facilities  located  in 
Hawaii,  the  Secretary  may  authorize  the  provision  of  medical  services  at  such 
facilities  and  transportation,  on  a  nonreimbursable  basis,  for  civilian  patients 
from  American  Samoa,  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  the 
Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  Palau,  and  Guam. 

•  Section  8023.  During  FY  2008,  DoD  is  authorized  to  incur  obligations  not  to  exceed 
$350,000,000  for  purposes  specified  in  10  U.S.C.  2350j(c)  in  anticipation  of  receipt 
of  contributions  only  from  the  government  of  Kuwait.  Upon  receipt  of  such  contributions, 
the  funding  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropriations  or  fund  which  incurred  such  obligations. 

•  Section  8045.  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  in  this  Act  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  for  assistance  to  the  Democratic  People’s  Republic  of  Korea 
unless  specifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

•  Section  8048.  No  funds  available  to  DoD  for  any  FY  for  drug  interdiction  or 
counter-drug  activities  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  U.S.  department  or  agency  except  as 
specifically  provided  in  an  appropriations  law.  Added  as  a  note  to  10  U.S.C.  374.  No 
funds  available  to  the  CIA  for  any  FY  for  drug  interdiction  or  counter-drug 
activities  may  be  transferred  to  any  other  U.S.  department  or  agency  except  as 
specifically  provided  in  an  appropriations  law.  Added  as  a  note  to  50  U.S.C.  403. 
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•  Section  8052.  No  FY  2008  DoD  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to  transfer 
defense  articles  or  services  (other  than  intelligence  services)  to  another  nation  or 
international  organization  for  below  specified  activities  unless  the  congressional  defense 
and  foreign  relations  committees  are  notified  fifteen  days  in  advance  of  the  transfer. 

•  The  specified  activities  include  any  international  peacekeeping,  peace-enforcement 
or  humanitarian  assistance  operation,  or  similar  U.N.  activities  under  an  authority  of 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC)  resolution  or  any  other  international 
peacekeeping,  peace  enforcement,  or  humanitarian  assistance  operation. 

•  This  notification  shall  include  a  description  of  the  transfer,  value  of  the  transfer,  a 
statement  whether  the  inventory  requirements  of  all  elements  of  the  U.S.  armed  forces, 
including  the  reserve  components,  for  the  type  of  transfer  have  been  met;  and 
whether  the  items  to  be  transferred  will  have  to  be  replaced.  If  replacement  is 
required,  how  does  the  President  propose  to  provide  the  funds  for  such  a  replacement. 

•  Section  8059.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  FY  2008  DoD  funds  shall  be 
made  available  to  provide  transportation  of  medical  supplies  and  equipment,  on  a 
nonreimbursable  basis,  to  American  Samoa. 

•  Section  8060.  No  FY  2008  DoD  funds  may  be  used  to  approve  or  license  the  sale  of  the 
F-22A  advanced  tactical  fighter  to  any  foreign  government. 

•  Section  8061.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  waive  with  respect 
to  a  foreign  country  each  limitation  on  the  procurement  of  defense  items  from  foreign 
sources  provided  in  law,  if  determined  that  the  application  of  the  limitation  with  respect 
to  that  country  would  invalidate  cooperative  programs  entered  into  between  DoD  and 
the  foreign  country,  or  would  invalidate  reciprocal  trade  agreements  for  the  procurement 
of  defense  items  entered  into  under  10  U.S.C.  2531,  and  the  country  does  not 
discriminate  against  the  same  or  similar  defense  items  procured  in  the  U.S.  for  that 
country.  This  section  applies  with  respect  to: 

•  Contracts  and  subcontracts  entered  into  on  or  after  enactment  of  this  law,  and 

•  Options  for  the  procurement  of  items  that  are  exercised  after  such  enactment  date 
under  contracts  that  were  entered  into  before  such  enactment  if  the  option  prices 
are  adjusted  for  any  reason  other  than  the  application  of  this  waiver  authority. 

•  Wavier  does  not  exist  for  certain  listed  items. 

•  Section  8062.  No  FY  2008  DoD  funds  may  be  used  to  support  any  training  program 
involving  a  unit  of  the  security  forces  of  a  country  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
received  credible  information  from  the  Department  of  State  that  the  unit  has  committed 
a  gross  violation  of  human  rights,  unless  all  necessary  corrective  steps  have  been  taken. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Sate  shall  ensure  that 
prior  to  a  decision  to  conduct  any  such  training,  full  consideration  is  given  to  all 
credible  information  available  to  the  Department  of  State  relating  to  human  rights 
violations  by  foreign  security  forces. 

•  After  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  waive 
this  prohibition  if  determined  such  waiver  is  required  by  extraordinary  circumstance. 

•  Not  more  than  fifteen  days  after  the  waiver,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit  a 
report  to  the  congressional  defense  committees  describing  the  extraordinary 
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circumstances,  the  purpose  and  duration  of  the  training  program,  U.S.  and  foreign 
forces  involved  in  the  training,  and  the  information  relating  to  human  violations 
that  necessitates  the  waiver. 

•  Section  8080.  $155,572,000  of  the  FY  2008  DoD  funds  appropriated  under  the 

heading  “Research,  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Defense- Wide”  shall  be 
made  available  for  the  Arrow  missile  defense  program. 

•  $37,383,000  of  this  funding  shall  be  made  available  for  the  production  of  Arrow  missile 
components  in  the  U.S.  and  components  and  missiles  in  Israel  to  meet  Israel’s  defense 
requirements,  consistent  with  each  nation’s  laws,  regulations,  and  procedures. 

•  $20,000,000  of  this  funding  shall  be  made  available  for  risk  mitigation  and  preliminary 
design  activities  for  an  upper-tier  component  to  the  Israeli  Missile  Defense  Architecture. 

•  $37,000,000  of  this  funding  shall  be  made  available  for  the  Short  Range  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  (SRBMD)  program. 

•  Section  8103.  Up  to  $12,000,000  in  funding  appropriated  under  the  heading  “Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Navy”  may  be  made  available  for  the  Asia  Pacific  Regional  Initiative  Program 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Pacific  Command  to  execute  Theater  Security  Cooperation 
activities  such  as  humanitarian  assistance  and  payment  of  incremental  and  personnel  costs 
of  training  and  exercising  with  foreign  security  forces. 

•  This  funding  made  available  for  this  purpose  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any  other 
funding  authorities  for  humanitarian  assistance,  security  assistance,  or  combined 
exercise  expenses. 

•  None  of  this  funding  may  be  obligated  to  provide  assistance  to  a  country  that  is  otherwise 
prohibited  by  law  from  receiving  such  assistance  under  any  other  provision  of  law. 

•  Section  8107.  Supervision  and  administration  costs  associated  with  a  construction  project 
under  appropriations  for  operation  and  maintenance,  ASFF  or  ISFF  and  executed  in  direct 
support  of  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (GWOT)  only  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  may  be 
obligated  at  the  time  a  construction  contract  is  awarded. 

•  Administration  costs  are  to  include  all  in-house  government  costs. 

•  Section  8116.  Any  FY  request  for  funds  after  FY  2008  for  an  ongoing  military  operation 
overseas,  including  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  budget  of 
the  President  for  such  FY. 

•  Other  Considerations 

•  Global  Training  and  Equipment  -  The  HAC  provided  discussion  in  H.Rpt.  110-279 
for  refusing  to  fund  the  DoD  proposal  to  codify  and  expand  the  current  DoD  “1206” 
pilot  program  to  $500,000,000  annually.  The  current  program  was  originally  authorized 
by  Section  1206  of  NDAA,  FY  2006,  P.F.109-163,  6  January  2006,  and  later  amended 
to  the  current  $300,000,000  annually  in  the  transfer  of  defense  articles  and  services 
to  combat  terrorism  world- wide  to  expire  at  the  end  of  FY  2008.  The  HAC  also  critically 
noted  the  failure  by  the  administration  to  submit  the  report  on  the  ability  of  the  DoS 
and  DoD  to  conduct  foreign  military  assistance  programs  originally  required  by  the 
FY  2006  legislation.  The  SAC  S.Rpt. 110-155  funded  the  1206  program  only  through 
the  authorized  FY  2008  period  and  stated  its  belief  that  any  further  extension  of 
this  program  should  rest  with  the  DoS  and  be  a  part  of  its  future  budget. 
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•  Defense  Coalition  Support  Fund  -  The  HAC  also  provided  discussion  in  its  refusal 
to  fund  the  DoD  proposal  for  $22,000,000  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  defense  articles 
and  services  in  anticipation  of  temporary  use  or  transfer  to  eligible  countries 
and  international  organizations  to  include  the  support  of  coalition  or  international 
military  stability  or  counter-terrorism  operations.  The  committee  would  not  fund 
an  unauthorized  program. 

Division  B  -  Further  Continuing  Appropriations,  2008 

•  Section  101.  Provides  for  the  second  CR  for  FY  2008  by  amending  P.L.  110-92  and 
extending  funding  authority  for  the  FY  through  14  December  2007. 

•  Section  106(3),  P.L.  110-92,  29  September  2007,  provided  for  the  first  CR  for  FY  2008 
with  an  initial  funding  authority  through  16  November  2007. 

•  P.L. 110-137,  14  December  2007,  provided  for  the  third  CR  for  FY  2008  with  an 
extension  through  21  December  2007. 

•  P.L. 110-149,  21  December  2007,  provided  for  the  fourth  CR  for  FY  2008  with  an 
extension  through  31  December  2007.  Passage  and  enactment  of  the  massive 
Consolidated  Appropriation  Act,  2008,  P.L. 110-161,  26  December  2007,  took  place 
during  the  fourth  extension  period. 

Emergency  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act  for  Defense,  2008,  Division  L,  P.L.110-161,  26 

December  2007 

•  This  division  provides  an  overall  estimated  $70,000,000,000  in  additional  funding  to  the 
DoD  for  operations  in  Southwest  Asia  and  the  GWOT.  It  is  often  referred 
to  as  a  “bridge”  until  a  later  emergency  supplemental  appropriation  is  considered  and 
enacted  for  the  FY.  The  overall  additional  amount  requested  by  the  administration 
for  all  affected  agencies,  to  include  DoS  and  other  international  operations, 
is  $196,000,000,000. 

Title  II,  Operation  and  Maintenance 

Operation  and  Maintenance,  Defense-Wide 

•  Appropriates  an  additional  amount  of  $2,116,950,000. 

•  $300,000,000  of  this  funding,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  may  be  used  for 
payments  to  reimburse  Pakistan,  Jordan,  and  other  key  cooperating  nations  for 
logistical,  military,  and  other  support  provided,  or  to  be  provided,  to  U.S.  military 
operations  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law. 

•  Such  payments  may  be  made  in  such  amounts  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  in  consultation  with  the  Director  of 
the  OM&B,  may  determine  in  his  discretion  based  on  documentation  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  adequately  account  for  the  support  provided,  and  such 
determination  is  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  U.S. 

•  This  determination  is  to  be  fifteen  days  prior  to  notification  to  the  appropriate 
congressional  committees. 

•  The  Secretary  is  to  provide  quarterly  reports  to  the  congressional  defense  committees  on 
the  use  of  these  appropriated  funds. 
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Iraq  Freedom  Fund 

•  Appropriates  an  additional  of  $3,747,327,000  for  Iraq  Freedom  Fund  to  remain 
available  for  transfer  until  30  September  2009  and  only  to  support  operations  in  Iraq 
or  Afghanistan. 

•  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  these  funds  to  appropriations  for  the  following: 

•  Military  personnel 

•  Operation  and  maintenance 

•  Oversea  humanitarian,  disaster,  and  civic  aid 

•  Procurement 

•  Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 

•  Defense  working  capital  fund 

•  Not  fewer  than  five  days  prior  to  transfer,  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the 
congressional  defense  committees  in  writing  of  the  detail  of  any  such  transfer. 

•  And  the  Secretary  shall  submit  a  report  no  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  quarter  to  the  congressional  defense  committees  summarizing  the  details  of 
the  transfer  of  funds  from  this  appropriation. 

Afghanistan  Security  Forces  Fund 

•  Appropriates  $1,350,000,000  for  the  ASFF  to  remain  available  until  30  September  2009. 

•  This  funding  is  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Commander,  Office  of  Security 
Cooperation  Afghanistan,  or  the  Secretary’s  designee,  to  provide  assistance  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  security  forces  of  Afghanistan. 

•  This  is  to  include  the  provision  of  equipment,  supplies,  services,  training,  facility 
and  infrastructure  repair,  renovation,  and  construction  and  funding.  This  is  sometimes 
referred  to  as  “train  and  equip  Afghan  forces”  and  often  executed  using  non-FMS 
pseudo  LOAs  for  management  and  accountability  purposes. 

•  This  authority  to  provide  assistance  is  in  addition  to  any  other  authority  to  provide 
assistance  to  countries. 

•  The  Secretary  may  transfer  any  of  this  funding  to  appropriations  for  the  following: 

•  Military  personnel 

•  Operation  and  maintenance 

•  Overseas  humanitarian,  disaster,  and  civic  aid 

•  Procurement 

•  Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 

•  Defense  working  capital  fund 

•  This  transfer  authority  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authority  available  to  DoD. 
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•  Any  contributions  of  funds  for  the  above  stated  purposes  from  any  person, 
foreign  government,  or  international  organization  may  be  credited  to  ASFF  and  used 
for  such  purposes.  The  Secretary  is  to  notify  the  congressional  defense  committees 
in  writing  upon  receipt  and  upon  transfer  of  contribution  delineating  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  the  funds  received  and  the  specific  use  of  such  contributions. 

•  The  Secretary  is  to  make  the  same  five  day  and  quarterly  reports  for  the  ASFF  funds 
as  outlined  above  for  the  Iraq  Freedom  Fund. 

Iraq  Security  Forces  Fund 

•  Appropriates  $1,500,000,000  for  the  ISFF  to  remain  available  until  30  September  2009. 

•  This  funding  is  available  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  Commander,  Multi-National 
Security  Transition  Command  -  Iraq  (MNSTC-I),  or  the  Secretary’s  designee,  to 
provide  assistance  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  security  forces 
of  Afghanistan. 

•  This  is  to  include  the  provision  of  equipment,  supplies,  services,  training,  facility 
and  infrastructure  repair,  renovation,  and  construction  and  funding.  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  “train  and  equip  Iraqi  forces”  and  sometimes  executed 
using  non-FMS  pseudo  LOAs  for  management  and  accountability  purposes. 

•  Like  the  just  described  Iraq  Freedom  Fund  and  ASFF,  the  Secretary  may  transfer  any 
of  this  funding  to  appropriations  for: 

•  Military  personnel 

•  Operation  and  maintenance 

•  Overseas  humanitarian,  disaster,  and  civic  aid 

•  Procurement 

•  Research,  development,  test,  and  evaluation 

•  Defense  working  capital  fund 

•  This  transfer  authority  is  in  addition  to  any  other  transfer  authority  available  to  DoD. 

•  Like  ASFF,  any  contributions  of  funds  for  the  above  stated  purposes  for  ISFF  from 
any  person,  foreign  government,  or  international  organization  may  be  credited  to  ISFF 
and  used  for  such  purposes.  The  Secretary  is  to  notify  the  congressional  defense 
committees  in  writing  upon  receipt  and  upon  transfer  of  contribution  delineating 
the  sources  and  amounts  of  the  funds  received  and  the  specific  use  of  such  contributions. 

•  The  Secretary  is  to  make  the  same  five  day  and  quarterly  reports  for  the  ISFF  funds 
as  outlined  above  for  the  Iraq  Freedom  Fund  and  ASFF. 

Title  V,  Other  Department  of  Defense  Programs, 

Drug  Interdiction  and  Counter-Drug  Activities,  Defense 

•  Appropriates  an  additional  $192,601,000. 
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Title  VI,  General  Provisions 

•  Section  601.  Unless  stated  otherwise,  appropriations  in  this  division  are  available  until 
30  September  2008. 

•  Section  603.  Upon  determination  that  such  action  is  necessary  in  the  national  interest, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  transfer  between  appropriations  up  to  $4,000,000,000  of 
DoD  funds  in  this  division.  The  Secretary  is  to  promptly  notify  Congress  of  these  transfers. 

•  Section  606.  From  the  funds  made  available  in  this  division  to  DoD,  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $500,000,000  may  be  used,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  fund 
the  CERP  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  military  commanders  in  Iraq  to  respond  to  urgent 
humanitarian  relief  and  reconstruction  requirements  within  their  areas  of  responsibility 
by  carrying  out  programs  that  will  immediately  assist  the  Iraqi  people,  and  to  fund  a 
similar  program  to  assist  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to 
submit  a  quarterly  report  to  the  congressional  defense  committees  to  include  the  source 
of  funding  and  the  allocation  and  use  of  duns  during  that  quarter  under  this  authority. 

•  Section  607.  During  FY  2008,  DoD  operation  and  maintenance  funds  may  be  used, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  to  provide  supplies,  services,  transportation, 
including  airlift  and  sealift,  and  other  logistical  support  to  coalition  forces  supporting 
military  and  stability  operations  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan.  Any  of  course,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  provide  a  quarterly  report  to  the  congressional  defense  committees 
regarding  the  provision  of  this  support. 

•  Section  608.  During  FY  2008,  supervision  and  administrative  costs  associated  with 
projects  carried  out  with  funds  for  ASFF  and  ISFF  in  this  division  may  be  obligated  at  the 
time  a  construction  contract  is  awarded.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  supervision 
and  administrative  costs  include  all  in-house  government  costs. 

•  Section  609.  During  FY  2008,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  must  report  to  Congress  every 
ninety  days  on  the  progress  towards  stability  in  Iraq.  This  section  contains  specific 
elements  required  for  this  periodic  report. 

•  Section  610.  Each  amount  appropriated  by  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  division 
is  designated  as  an  emergency  requirement. 

•  Section  611.  No  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise  made  available  by  this  division  may 
be  obligated  or  expended  to  provide  fees  to  any  defense  contractor  for  performance  that 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  contract. 

•  Section  614.  Defines  the  term  “congressional  defense  committees”  to  include  the 
SASC  and  Appropriations  SAC  and  the  HASC  and  Appropriations  (HAC). 

North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Freedom  Consolidation  Act  of 2007,  P.L.110-17,  9  April  2007 

•  Introduced  as  S494  on  6  February  2007  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (SFRC).  Reported  out  of  the  SFRC  on  9  March  2007  with  S.Rpt.110-34 
and  passed  by  the  Senate  on  15  March  2007.  The  House  promptly  passed  it  on  26  March 
2007  without  committee  action.  It  was  enacted  on  9  April  2007  as  P.L.110-17. 

•  This  law  is  to  endorse  further  enlargement  of  NATO  and  to  facilitate  the  timely  admission 
of  new  member  nations  to  NATO. 
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•  At  the  Madrid  Summit  of  NATO  in  July  1997,  Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  Czech 
Republic  were  invited  to  join  NATO. 

•  At  the  Prague  Summit  of  NATO  in  November  2002,  Bulgaria,  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Romania,  Slovakia,  and  Slovenia  were  invited  to  join  NATO. 

•  At  various  summits  with  the  latest  being  the  Riga  Summit  of  NATO  in  November  2006, 
the  reaffirmation  of  an  open  door  policy  for  new  NATO  membership  was  again 
declared.  The  countries  of  Albania,  Croatia,  Macedonia,  Georgia,  and  the  Ukraine 
were  recognized  in  their  respective  progress  for  future  NATO  membership. 

Designation  of  Albania,  Croatia,  Georgia,  Macedonia,  and  Ukraine  as  eligible  to  receive 
assistance  under  the  NATO  Participation  Act  of 1994  (Section  4) 

•  Designates  all  5  countries  to  receive  U.S.  assistance  pursuant  to  Section  203(a), 
NPA,  Title  II  PL.  103-447,  2  November  1994. 

•  This  assistance  includes  grant  EDA,  IMET,  and  LMLP 

•  Eligible  to  be  designated  as  full  and  active  participants  in  the  Partnership  for  Peace  (PfP) 
program  pursuant  to  Section  203(d)(1),  NPA. 

•  The  President  is  not  precluded  from  designating  other  countries  pursuant  to  Section 
203(d)(2),  NPA,  to  likewise  receive  assistance  pursuant  to  Section  203(a).  Section 
203(d)(2)  designation  standards  include  significant  progress  toward  establishing: 

•  Democratic  institutions 

•  Free  market  economy 

•  Civilian  control  of  the  armed  forces 

•  Rule  of  law 

Authorization  of  Security  Assistance  for  Countries  Designated  under  NATO  Participation  Act 
of 1994  (Section  5) 

•  FY  2008  FMFP  funding  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  assistance  to  Albania, 
Croatia,  Georgia,  Macedonia,  and  Ukraine. 

Department  of  State  Authorities  Act  of 2006,  P.L.109-472  11  January  2007 

•  Originally  introduced  in  the  109th  Congress  as  H.R.  6060  and  referred  to  the  HIRC.  The 
HIRC  reported  out  the  bill  on  29  September  2006  with  H.Rpt.  109-706.  The  House  passed 
the  bill  on  8  December  2006  and  the  Senate  approved  the  bill  on  9  December  2006 
without  amendment.  The  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  on  3  January  2007  for 
enactment  on  11  January  2007  as  P.L.109-472. 

•  Effective  with  the  110th  Congress  and  the  new  Democratic  Party  majority,  the  HIRC 
was  renamed  the  HFAC. 

Proliferation  Interdiction  Support  (Section  10) 

•  The  President  is  to  provide  a  report  not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment  to  the 
congressional  foreign  relations  committees  on  proliferation  and  interdiction  assistance. 

•  The  report  is  to  specify  in  detail,  including  program  cost,  on  a  country-by-country 
basis,  the  assistance  being  provided  by  the  Department  of  State  to  train  and  equip 
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personnel  in  foreign  countries  in  the  detection  and  interdiction  of  proliferation-related 
shipments  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  related  materials  and  means  of  delivery, 
and  dual-use  items  of  proliferation  concern. 

•  The  report  is  also  to  specify  on  an  agency-by-agency  basis  funding  that  is  being 
transferred  by  the  DoS  to  other  agencies  to  carry  out  such  programs. 

•  Amends  Section  583,  FAA,  Transit  Interdiction,  under  Chapter  9,  “Nonproliferation 
and  Export  Control  Assistance,”  with  language  to  strengthen  the  provision  of  such 
assistance. 

•  Section  583(a),  of  the  FAA  states  the  following: 

.  .  .  the  President  “shall”  (vice  “should”)  ensure  that  not  less  than  one-quarter 
of  Chapter  9  assistance  is  “obligated”  (vice  “expended”)  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  capabilities  of  friendly  countries  to  detect  and  interdict  proliferation- 
related  shipments  of  cargo  “to  non-state  actors  and  states  of  proliferation 
concern.”  (Vice  “that  originate  from,  and  are  destined  for,  other  countries.”) 

•  The  new  Section  583(c),  of  the  FAA:  Authorizes  the  President  to  conclude  agreements, 
including  reciprocal  maritime  agreements,  with  other  countries  to  facilitate 
effective  measures  to  prevent  transportation  of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  and 
related  material  and  delivery  systems  to  non-states  and  states  of  proliferation  concern. 

•  The  new  Section  583(d),  FAA:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to  determine  and 
notify  within  thirty  days  that  a  friendly  is  eligible  for  priority  consideration  of 
proliferation  interdiction  support  assistance. 

Safeguarding  and  Elimination  of  Conventional  Arms  (Section  11) 

•  The  Secretary  of  State  is  authorized  to  secure,  remove,  or  eliminate  stocks  of  MANPADS, 
small  arms  and  light  weapons,  stockpiled  munitions,  abandoned  ordnance,  and  other 
conventional  weapons,  as  well  as  related  equipment  and  facilities  located  outside  the  U.S. 
that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  pose  a  proliferation  threat.  This  may  include 
the  following: 

•  Humanitarian  demining  activities 

•  Elimination  or  securing  MANPADS  and  other  conventional  weapons 

•  Assistance  to  countries  in  the  safe  handling  and  proper  storage  of  MANPAD  and 
other  conventional  weapons 

•  Cooperative  programs  with  NATO  and  other  international  organizations  to  assist  other 
countries  in  the  safe  handling  and  proper  storage  or  elimination  of  MANPADS  and 
other  conventional  weapons 

•  The  use  of  funds  for  the  elimination  or  safeguarding  of  MANPADS  and  other 
conventional  weapons 

•  Activities  to  secure  and  safeguard  MANPADS  and  other  conventional  weapons 

•  Actions  to  ensure  that  equipment  and  funds,  including  security  upgrades  at  locations 
for  the  storage  or  disposition  of  MANPADS  and  other  convention  weapons  and 
related  equipment  that  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  pose  a  proliferation 
threat,  continue  to  be  used  for  authorized  purposes 
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•  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Imposition  of  Sanctions  to  Deter  the  Transfer  of  Man-Portable  Air  Defense  System  (Section 
12) 


•  If  the  President  determines  that  a  foreign  government  knowingly  transfers  MANPADS  to 
a  foreign  government  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  a  repeated  provider 
of  support  for  acts  of  international  terrorism  [Section  620A,  FAA,  or  Section  40,  AECA], 
or  to  terrorist  organizations,  U.S.  assistance  shall  be  terminated,  to  include: 

•  All  FAA- authorized  assistance,  except  humanitarian  assistance. 

•  All  FMS  to  include  defense  articles,  services,  and  design  and  construction  services. 

•  All  DCS  licensing  of  any  item  on  the  USML. 

•  This  sanctioning  action  of  the  transferring  country  can  be  waived  if  the  President  determines 
and  certifies  to  the  congressional  foreign  relations  committees  that  terminating  the 
assistance,  sale,  license,  or  financing  would  not  be  in  the  U.S.  national  security  interest. 

Additional  Authorities  (Section  13) 

•  Regarding  war  reserves  stockpile  to  Israel: 

•  Amends  the  DoD  Appropriations  Act,  2005,  PL.  108-287,  5  August  2004,  extending  to 
5  August  2008  the  authority  to  transfer  certain  defense  articles  to  stockpiles  in  Israel 
in  exchange  for  negotiated  concessions. 

•  Amends  Sections  514(b)(2)(A)  and  (B),  FAA,  authorizing  up  to  $200,000,000 
(vice  $100,000,000)  in  stockpiles  of  defense  articles  annually  during  FY  2007  and 
FY  2008  in  Israel.  This  is  retroactive  to  take  effect  on  5  August  2006. 

•  These  amendments  essentially  authorizes  the  transfer  of  war  reserve  stockpiles  of 
armor,  artillery,  automatic  weapons  ammunition,  missiles,  and  other  munitions  to 
Israel  during  FY  2007  and  FY  2008  of  a  total  value  up  to  $400,000,000  with  the 
transfer  to  take  place  not  later  than  5  August  2008.  The  items  to  be  transferred  do  not 
have  to  be  originally  stockpiled  in  Israel. 

•  Amends  “Loan  Guarantees  to  Israel”  authorized  by  Emergency  Wartime  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act,  2003,  PL.  108-11,  16  April  2003,  extending  the  period  of  loan 
guarantee  offer  to  Israel  of  up  to  $9,000,000,000  by  four  years  to  now  30  September  2011. 
$3,000,000,000  was  to  be  issued  prior  to  1  October  2003,  or  thereafter  and  of 
which  $3,000,000,000  may  be  issued  subsequent  to  now  30  September  2011  (vice  2007). 

Implementing  Recommendations  of  the  9/11  Commission  Act  of 2007,  P.L.110-53,  3  August 

2007 


•  Introduced  in  the  House  on  5  January  2007  as  H.R.  1  to  provide  for  the  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  National  Commission  on  Terrorist  Attacks  on  the  U.S.  It  was 
passed  by  the  House  on  9  January  2007  and  was  not  immediately  by  the  Senate  until 
9  July  2007.  The  conference  report  was  filed  on  25  July  2007  as  H.Rpt.  110-259.  The 
Senate  and  House  approved  the  conference  report  respectively  on  26  and  27  July  2007.  It 
was  enacted  on  3  August  2007  as  P.L.110-53. 
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Title  XIX  -  International  Cooperation  on  Antiterrorism  Technologies 

Promoting  Antiterrorism  Capabilities  through  International  Cooperation  (Section  1901) 

•  Amends  Title  III  of  the  Homeland  Security  Act  of  2002,  P.L.  107-296,  25  November  2002, 
by  adding  a  new  Section  317  to  establish  the  Science  and  Technology  Homeland 
Security  International  Cooperative  Programs  Office. 

•  The  director  of  this  new  office  is  responsible  for  developing  understandings  and 
agreements  to  support  international  cooperative  activity  in  support  of  homeland 
security  in  coordination  with  the  DoS,  DoD,  Department  of  Energy  and  other  agencies. 
The  director  shall  develop  strategic  priorities  for  international  cooperative  activities. 

•  Activities  include  mechanisms  such  as  grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and 
contracts  with  foreign  public  or  private  entities  or  governmental  organizations. 

•  Funding  and  resources  for  all  international  activities  must  be  equitably  matched 
by  the  foreign  partner  government  or  other  entity  through  direct  funding,  funding 
of  complimentary  activities,  or  provision  of  staff,  facilities,  material  or  equipment. 
Any  foreign  reimbursement  or  contributions  received  from  a  partner  nation  to  meet 
its  share  of  the  project  may  be  credited  to  appropriate  current  appropriations  accounts 
of  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  Directorate  of  Science  and  Technology. 

•  The  director  shall  submit  a  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  2  August  2008,  and 
every  five  years  thereafter,  describing  each  grant,  cooperative  agreement,  or 
contract  to  include  participants,  goals,  expected  duration,  amount  and  sources  of 
funding,  including  resources  provided  to  support  the  activities  in  lieu  of  direct 
funding. 

•  Foreign  partners  may  include  Israel,  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Australia,  Singapore, 
and  other  allies  in  the  GWOT  as  determined  by  the  Secretaries  of 
Homeland  Security  and  State. 

Title  XX  -  9/11  Commission  International  Implementation 

•  Enacted  as  Title  XX,  Sections  2001-2043,  9/11  Commission  International  Implementation 
Act  of 2007. 

Subtitle  D,  Strategy  for  the  United  States  Relationship  with  Afghanistan,  Pakistan,  and  Saudi 

Arabia 

Afghanistan  (Section  2041) 

•  Urges  the  reauthorization  and  updating  of  the  Afghanistan  Freedom  Support  Act  of  2002, 
P.F.  107-327,  4  December  2002,  which  expired  30  September  2006. 

•  This  special  authority  with  a  current  ceiling  of  $55,000,000  (per  P.F.  108-287)  for  the 
drawdown  of  defense  articles,  services,  and  training  for  the  government  of 
Afghanistan  and  countries  and  international  organizations  for  specific  use  in  restoring 
and  maintaining  peace  and  security  in  Afghanistan  has  not  be  reauthorized. 

•  Congress  found  that  the  police  training  programs  in  Afghanistan  have  achieved  far  less 
return  on  substantial  investment  and  the  President  shall,  on  an  urgent  basis,  make 
increased  efforts  to: 

•  Dramatically  improve  the  capability  and  effectiveness  of  U.S.  and  international 
police  trainers,  mentors,  and  police  personnel. 
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•  Increase  the  numbers  of  such  trainers,  mentors,  and  personnel  only  if  determined  such 
increase  would  improve  the  performance  and  capabilities  of  the  Afghan  civil  security 
forces. 

•  Assist  the  government  of  Afghanistan  in  conjunction  with  the  Afghan  civil  security 
forces  and  their  leadership  to  address  the  corruption  crisis. 

•  The  President  is  to  report  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  not  than  180  days 
after  enactment,  and  every  six  months  thereafter  until  30  September  2010,  on  U.S.  efforts 
to  fulfill  requirements  of  this  section. 

•  On  28  September  2007,  the  President  delegated  this  reporting  requirement  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Pakistan  (Section  2042) 

•  Congress  recognized  the  importance  of  the  government  of  Pakistan  as  a  critical  ally 
and  important  partner  in  removing  the  Taliban  regime  in  Afghanistan  and  combating 
al  Qaeda.  Congress  found  that  several  publicly-stated  goals  of  the  government  of  Pakistan 
and  the  national  security  interests  of  the  U.S.  are  in  close  agreement,  as  outlined  in 
Section  2042(a)(4)  along  with  opportunities  for  increased  assistance  by  the  U.S.  and 
increased  commitment  by  Pakistan  in  Section  2042(a)(5). 

•  Pursuant  to  Section  2042(c),  the  President  is  to  submit  not  later  than  90  days  after  enactment 
to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees,  a  long-term  strategy  of  the  U.S.  to  engagement 
with  Pakistan  to  achieve  the  stated  goals. 

•  On  28  September  2007,  The  President  delegated  this  reporting  requirement  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

•  Pursuant  to  Section  2042(d)(1),  for  FY  2008,  no  military  assistance  authorized  by 
Part  II,  Chapter  2,  of  the  FAA,  Section  23,  AECA  [FMFP],  or  license  for  any  item 
controlled  by  the  AECA;  may  be  approved  for  Pakistan  until  the  President  provides 
a  determination  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  that  the  government 
of  Pakistan: 

•  Is  committed  to  eliminating  from  Pakistani  territory  any  organization  such  as  the 
Taliban,  al  Qaeda,  or  any  successor,  engaged  in  military,  insurgent  or  terrorist  activities 
in  Afghanistan 

•  Is  undertaking  a  comprehensive  military,  legal,  economic,  and  political  campaign  to 
achieving  the  above  elimination 

•  Is  currently  making  demonstrated,  significant,  and  sustained  progress  toward 
eliminating  support  or  safe  haven  for  terrorists 

•  On  28  September  2007,  the  President  delegated  this  determination  requirement  to 
the  Secretary  of  State 

•  Section  2042(f)  authorizes  the  appropriations  of  funding  for  assistance  to  Pakistan  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  above  Section  2042(d)(1). 

•  Section  2042(g)  amends  Sections  1(b),  3(2),  and  6,  PL.  107-57,  27  October  2001,  authorizing 

waiver  of  the  annual  Brooke  Amendment  and  Military  Coup  restrictions  as  they  pertain 
to  Pakistan  during  FY  2007  and  FY  2008. 
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Saudi  Arabia  (Section  2043) 

•  Congress  found  the  9/11  Commission  concluded  that  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia  being 
a  problematic  ally  in  combating  Islamic  extremism.  Congress  also  found  that,  while  at 
the  level  of  high  policy,  Saudi  Arabian  leaders  have  been  cooperative  with  U.S.  diplomatic 
initiatives  aimed  at  the  Taliban.  Saudi  Arabian  society  was  a  place  where  al  Qaeda  raised 
money  directly  from  individuals  and  through  charities.  Congress  stated  that  it  is  U.S.  policy: 

•  To  engage  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  openly  confront  the  issue  of  terrorism, 
as  well  as  other  problematic  issues  such  as  the  lack  of  political  freedom 

•  To  enhance  counterterrorism  cooperation  with  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia 

•  To  support  the  efforts  of  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  make  political,  economic, 
and  social  reforms,  including  greater  religious  freedom,  throughout  the  country 

•  Not  later  than  180  days  after  enactment,  the  President  shall  transmit  a  report,  with  a 
classified  annex  if  necessary,  to  the  appropriate  congressional  committees  to  include: 

•  A  long-term  U.S.  strategy: 

•  To  engage  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  facilitate  political,  economic,  and 
social  reforms  including  greater  religious  freedom  that  will  enhance  the  ability  of 
the  government  to  combat  international  terrorism 

•  To  work  with  the  government  of  Saudi  Arabia  to  combat  terrorism,  including 
through  effective  measures  to  prevent  and  prohibit  the  financing  of  terrorists  by 
Saudi  institutions  and  citizens 

•  An  assessment  of  progress  made  by  Saudi  Arabia  since  2001  on  matters  described  in 
the  above  strategy  including: 

•  Whether  Saudi  Arabia  has  become  a  party  to  the  International  Convention  for 
the  Suppression  of  the  Financing  of  Terrorism 

•  The  activities  and  authority  of  the  Saudi  Nongovernmental  National  Commission  for 
Relief  and  Charity  Work  Abroad. 

•  On  28  September  2007,  the  President  delegated  this  reporting  requirement  to  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Conclusion 

This  year’s  article  for  FY  2008  includes  a  summary  of  seven  pieces  of  legislation  that  impacted 
U.S.  international  programs  especially  those  of  security  assistance  and  cooperation.  However,  the 
DoS  initial  funds  allocation  report  required  by  Section  653(a),  FAA,  was  not  available  by  press  time 
for  the  article. 

Among  the  significant  items  within  S/FOAA  for  FY  2008  were  IMET  funding  to  remain  available 
for  an  additional  four  years,  the  anti-personnel  landmine  transfer  prohibition  being  extended  by  six 
years  to  now  October  2014,  tighter  restrictions  for  the  transfer  of  cluster  munitions,  and  no  assistance 
to  countries  that  recruit  or  use  child  soldiers. 

Items  of  interest  within  the  NDAA  for  FY  2008  include  more  emphasis  on  DoD  contractor 
compliance  with  export  laws  and  regulations,  the  addition  of  Mexico  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
as  eligible  countries  for  “1033”  counter-narcotics  assistance,  $75  million  of  DoD  O&M  authorized 
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for  counterterrorism  assistance  to  Pakistan  along  the  Afghanistan  border  region,  the  FY  2006  “1207” 
Security  and  Stabilization  Assistance  program  extended  through  FY  2008,  required  Comptroller- 
General  assessments  of  the  USD(P)  reorganization  and  the  GPOI  program,  the  removal  of  ASPA 
military  assistance  prohibitions,  the  establishment  of  a  registration  and  monitoring  system  for  small 
arms  in  Iraq,  the  FY  2007  SME  loan  program  being  extended  through  FY  2009,  and  the  FY  2008 
authority  to  appropriate  $2.7  billion  for  the  ASFF  and  $3  billion  for  the  ISFF. 

The  FY  2008  DoD  Appropriations  Act  continued  to  prohibit  the  export  of  the  F-22  and  provided 
$130  million  for  overseas  humanitarian,  disaster,  and  civic  aid  programs.  The  FY  2008  emergency 
supplemental  or  “bridging”  appropriation  of  $75  billion  for  DoD  included  $1 .35  billion  for  the  ASFF 
and  $1.5  billion  for  the  ISFF. 

Albania,  Croatia,  Georgia,  Macedonia,  and  the  Ukraine  are  now  identified  as  eligible  to  receive 
U.S.  assistance  pursuant  to  the  NPA  of  1994.  These  five  countries  are  also  eligible  to  be  designated 
as  full  and  active  participants  in  the  PfP  program. 

Items  of  interest  within  the  Department  of  State  Authorities  Act  of 2006  include  authority  for  DoS 
to  secure,  remove,  or  eliminate  stocks  of  undesired  weapons  and  ordnance  to  include  MANPADS 
and  small  arms,  authority  to  prohibit  military  assistance  to  a  government  that  knowingly  transfers 
MANPADS  to  terrorists  or  governments  supporting  terrorism,  extending  the  authority  to  transfer  war 
reserve  stocks  to  Israel,  and  extending  the  FY  2003  authority  for  loan  guarantees  to  Israel  through  FY 
2011. 

The  Implementing  Recommendations  of  the  9/11  Commission  Act  of  2007  includes  the  DHS 
establishing  a  Science  and  Technology  directorate  for  international  cooperative  activities,  prohibiting 
FY  2008  assistance  to  Pakistan  until  it  is  determined  that  Pakistan  is  committed,  undertaking,  and 
progressing  in  the  elimination  of  organizations  engaged  in  terrorist  activities  in  Afghanistan,  and 
authorizes  the  presidential  determination  to  waive  the  Brooke  Amendment  and  Military  Coup 
prohibitions  for  assistance  to  Pakistan. 

The  FY  2008  CBJ  for  foreign  operations  of  February  2007  included  $1.37  billion  identified  by 
DoS  as  an  initial  emergency  supplemental  request  for  FY  2008  in  addition  to  the  scheduled  budget 
request  for  FY  2008.  The  emergency  supplemental  included  $1,111  billion  in  ESF  for  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  This  entire  FY  2008  CBJ  document  can  be  viewed  at  http://www.state.gov/documents/ 
organization/80701  .pdf. 

On  22  October  2007,  the  Administration  requested  a  second  emergency  supplemental 
appropriation  for  FY  2008  to  include  $45.9  billion  for  the  GWOT  and  DoD  operations  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  This  includes  $3.6  billion  for  the  DoS  and  international  operations  to  increase  ESF  by 
$1.1  billion  generally  for  Iraq,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan,  North  Korea,  the  Palestinian  Authority, 
and  Sudan.  This  brings  the  total  ESF  emergency  supplemental  for  FY  2008  to  $2.2  billion.  It  also 
included  $575  million  for  INCLE  most  of  which  is  for  the  new  $550  million  Mexico  and  Central 
America  Security  Initiative.  No  FMFP  or  IMET  funding  was  requested  as  an  emergency  supplemental 
during  FY  2008.  The  overall  22  October  2008  request  can  be  viewed  at  http://www.whitehouse.gov/ 
omb/budget/amendments/amendment  10  22  07.pdf.  The  DoS  provided  a  supporting  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Justification  for  FY2008  which  can  be  viewed  at  http ://www. state . gov/documents/ 
organization/94433  .pdf 

The  Administration’s  CBJ  document  for  FY  2009  foreign  operations  includes  the  following: 

•  $4,812  billion  for  FMFP,  $90.5  million  for  IMET 

•  $3,154  billion  for  ESF 
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•  $247.2  million  for  PKO 

•  $275.6  million  for  SEED  Act  assistance 

•  $346. 1  million  for  FREEDOM  Support  Act  assistance 

•  $1,202  billion  for  INCLE  assistance 

•  $406.8  million  for  ACI  assistance 

•  $499  million  for  NADR  assistance 

The  FY  2009  CBJ  along  with  those  from  the  recent  past  can  be  viewed  at  http://www.state. 
gov/s/d/rm/rls/cbj/. 
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LEGISLATION  AND  POLICY 


Remarks  on  Transformational  Diplomacy 

By 

Condoleezza  Rice 
United  States  Secretary  of  State 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  a  speech  presented  at  Gaston  Hall,  Georgetown  University 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  12,  2008.] 

Two  years  ago,  I  spoke  about  how  our  world  is  changing  and  how  we  must  change  diplomacy  as 
a  result: 


To  work  in  new  ways,  in  new  places,  with  new  partners,  and  for  new  purposes. 

I  call  this  transformational  diplomacy.  And  I  have  returned  to  Georgetown  today  not  to  review  the 
work  of  the  past,  but  to  consider  the  work  of  the  future. 

In  thinking  through  the  future  of  our  diplomacy,  my  team  at  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  and 
I  have  benefited  from  our  internal  efforts,  but  also  from  several  external  bipartisan  studies  that  have 
been  done,  such  as  the  Embassy  of  the  Future  project,  the  Helping  to  Enhance  the  Livelihood  of  People 
Around  the  World  (HELP)  Commission  on  Foreign  Assistance,  and  my  own  Advisory  Committee  on 
Transformational  Diplomacy.  And  last  summer  I  gathered  everybody,  our  major  management  team, 
and  we  had  a  retreat  to  talk  about  how  to  advance  the  future  of  diplomacy  in  our  changing  world. 

In  the  three  years  that  I  have  been  Secretary  of  State  I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  beside  men 
and  women  of  courage  and  dedication: 

•  The  Foreign  Service 

•  Civil  Service 

•  Foreign  Service  Nationals 

America  has  the  finest  diplomatic  service  in  the  world  and  I  see  the  evidence  of  this  time  and  time 
again.  I  see  it  in  our  many  diplomats  who  are  now  living  and  working  far  apart  from  their  families  in 
difficult  and  often  dangerous  posts.  I  see  it  in  our  development  professionals  who  make  their  homes 
in  conditions  that  are  often  hard  to  bear,  simply  because  they  believe  that  no  human  being  should 
suffer  in  poverty. 

In  that  regard,  I  just  want  to  note  that  I  see  Andrew  Natsios,  also  a  member  of  this  great  community 
and  our  former  Director  of  USAID.  Thank  you  for  the  great  service  that  you  did  in  the  service  of  these 
goals,  Andrew.  I  see  also  courageous  diplomats  and  civilians  who  are  embedded  in  combat  units  in 
Iraq  and  in  Afghanistan,  people  who  have  to  show  up  every  day  in  Kevlar  and  who  are  defending  our 
country,  side-by-side  with  our  men  and  women  in  uniform. 

You  see,  America’s  diplomats  and  America’s  development  professionals  are  up  to  any  challenge. 
Still,  change  isn’t  easy,  especially  right  now  when  the  international  system  is  reordering  itself,  when 
we’re  rethinking  many  of  our  assumptions  about  international  politics,  and  when  we  must  reorganize 
ourselves  to  succeed  in  the  21st  century.  There  are  no  precedents  or  playbooks  for  this  work.  We 
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are  trying  to  do  things,  quite  literally,  that  have  never  been  done  before  and  this  is  the  work  of  a 
generation. 

But  we  should  be  confident  because  America  has  risen  to  these  challenges  before.  We  recall,  of 
course,  the  time  of  our  founding  when  we  forged  relations  with  great  powers  as  a  young  state,  when 
we  created  the  DoS  and  laid  a  foundation  that  sustained  our  diplomacy  for  many  decades.  And  to 
think: 


Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  Secretary  of  State,  apparently  did  all  of  this  with  seven 
people,  eleven  by  the  time  he  left.  Now  I  am  going  to  assure  you  it  took  twice  as  many 
people  to  get  me  here  today. 

We  recall  also  that  in  the  early  20th  century,  when  America  emerged  as  a  great  power  and  created 
new  institutions,  we  created  the  Foreign  Service  to  advance  our  global  interests.  And  we  recall  the 
early  years  of  the  Cold  War  when  we  expanded  our  diplomacy  to  dozens  of  new  countries,  created 
new  agencies  for  development  and  public  diplomacy,  and  summoned  our  young  citizens  to  study 
Russia’s  culture  and  politics  and  language. 

And  one  of  those  young  Americans  who  answered  that  summons  because  it  was  the  patriotic  thing 
to  do,  to  speak  Russian,  was  a  young  girl  from  Birmingham,  Alabama,  me.  Now  it  is  true  that  I  found 
my  passion  and  I  also  found  a  way  out  of  a  dead  end  music  major  which  was  going  to  lead  me  to  a 
future  of  playing  at  Nordstrom’s  or  teaching  kids  to  murder  Beethoven.  So  I  am  very  grateful  that  I 
chose  the  course  that  I  did. 

To  us  now,  these  efforts  all  look  like  part  of  a  strategic  master  plan;  the  creation  of  the  Foreign 
Service,  the  creation  of  the  great  institutions  of  diplomacy,  public  diplomacy  of  development.  But  I 
can  assure  you  they  were  anything  but  a  strategic  master  plan.  As  Dean  Acheson  wrote, 

The  significance  of  events  was  shrouded  in  ambiguity.  We  groped  after  interpretations 
of  them  and  hesitated  long  before  grasping  what  now  seems  obvious. 

That  is  fitting  advice  for  us  as  we  consider  our  present  and  as  we  look  to  our  future.  The  main  driver  of 
change  today  is  growing  interdependence  among  peoples  and  governments  and  the  rapid  international 
movement  of  information,  of  capital,  of  technology  and  of  people.  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
globalization  and  it  is,  indeed,  transforming  our  world  in  two  important  ways. 

On  the  one  hand,  globalization  is  empowering  those  states  that  can  seize  its  benefits.  In  this  way, 
globalization  is  not  displacing  the  importance  of  geopolitics,  as  many  assumed  that  it  would  in  the 
last  decade.  Rather,  it  is  reshaping  it.  In  countries  like  China  and  India,  Nigeria  and  South  Africa, 
Brazil  and  Indonesia,  countries  that  had  not  been  the  main  focus  of  our  diplomacy  in  the  past,  billions 
of  citizens  are  joining  the  global  economy  and  their  growing  wealth  is  translating  them  into  rising 
national  powers.  As  a  result,  the  landscape  of  international  politics  is  becoming  more  decentralized. 
More  countries  are  pursuing  their  interests  vigorously  and  to  advance  our  global  leadership  America 
must  be  active  in  more  places. 

At  the  same  time,  globalization  is  revealing  the  weaknesses  of  many  states,  their  inability  to 
govern  effectively  and  to  create  opportunities  for  their  people.  Many  of  these  states  are  falling  behind. 
Others  are  simply  failing.  And  when  they  do  they  create  holes  in  the  fabric  of  the  international  system 
where  terrorists  can  arm  and  train  to  kill  the  innocent,  where  criminal  networks  can  traffic  in  drugs 
and  people  and  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  where  civil  conflict  can  fester  and  spread  and  spill 
over  to  affect  entire  regions.  Just  think  of  the  Afghanistan  of  2001. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  foreign  policy  challenge,  now  and  in  decades  to  come,  then,  stems  from 
the  many  states  that  are  simply  too  weak,  too  corrupt,  or  too  poorly  governed  to  perform  even  basic 
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sovereign  responsibilities.  Responsibilities  like  policing  their  territory,  governing  justly,  enabling  the 
potential  of  their  people,  and  preventing  the  threats  that  gather  within  their  countries  from  destabilizing 
their  neighbors  and  ultimately,  the  international  system. 

In  response  to  these  unprecedented  challenges,  our  foreign  policy  and  national  security  strategy 
must  be  guided  by  the  objective  that  I  laid  out  here  at  Georgetown  two  years  ago: 

To  work  with  our  many  international  partners  to  build  and  sustain  a  world  of  democratic, 
well-governed  states  that  respond  to  the  needs  of  their  people,  that  reduce  widespread 
poverty,  and  that  conduct  themselves  responsibly  in  the  international  system. 

Now  some  would  say  that  this  goal  is  ambitious  and  idealistic  and  in  this  way,  it  is  keeping  -  in 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  American  foreign  policy.  Like  any  country,  the  United  States  has 
national  interests  and  we  use  our  power  to  advance  them.  But  what  has  always  distinguished  America 
is  that  we  are  a  people  united  and  led  into  the  world  by  universal  ideals,  our  conviction  that  all  human 
beings  are  born  free,  equal  in  dignity,  deserving  of  justice,  the  protections  of  law,  and  that  the  most 
responsible  governments  are  those  that  respect  the  rights  of  their  people. 

These  principles  do  not  lead  us  to  ignore  the  complex  nature  of  international  politics.  I  can  assure 
you  we  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is.  But  America  at  its  best  does  not  accept  the  world  as  it  is.  America 
at  its  best  unites  our  power  and  our  principles  and  works  to  make  the  world  better  than  it  is  -  not 
perfect,  but  better.  We  recognize  that  there  will  be  tensions  in  the  short  term  between  our  interests  and 
our  ideals.  But  in  the  long  term,  we  believe  we  find  the  fullest  peace  and  prosperity  in  an  international 
system  that  reflects  our  values.  I  have  called  this  tradition  of  ours  American  Realism. 

We  will  not  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st  century  through  military  or  any  other  means  alone.  Our 
national  security  requires  the  integration  of  our  universal  principles  with  all  elements  of  our  national 
power:  our  defense,  our  diplomacy,  our  development  assistance,  our  democracy  promotion  efforts, 
free  trade,  and  the  good  work  of  our  private  sector  and  society.  And  it  is  the  DoS,  more  than  any  other 
agency  of  government  that  is  called  to  lead  this  work. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  is  a  place  not  of  privilege  and  not  of  entitlement;  we  must  earn  it. 
We  must  ensure  that  our  ability  at  the  DoS  to  implement  policy  is  second  to  none.  We  must  match  a 
can-do  spirit  of  our  diplomats  with  the  appropriate  resources.  Resources  that  unfortunately  dried  up 
in  the  1990s  as  our  country  looked  to  cash  in  on  a  peace  dividend. 

Since  2001,  this  Administration  has  begun  the  long-term  effort  of  rebuilding  and  transforming 
American  diplomacy  for  the  challenges  of  the  new  era.  President  Bush  has  designated  the  DoS  as  a 
national  security  agency.  And  to  fulfill  this  mandate,  transformational  diplomacy  requires  a  civilian- 
led,  whole-of-govemment  approach  to  the  challenges  of  our  time.  Already,  our  diplomats  are  showing 
and  have  shown  that  with  adequate  funding  and  support,  they  can  lead  this  kind  of  effort. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  case  of  Colombia.  Several  years  ago,  Colombia  was  on  the  verge  of 
becoming  a  failed  state.  Insurgents  were  winning  the  war,  thousands  were  fleeing  their  homes,  and  the 
democratic  government  was  losing  control,  literally  physical  control  of  parts  of  the  country.  So  the 
Clinton  Administration  began,  and  our  Administration  has  sustained  and  expanded,  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  support  Colombia.  Our  diplomats  have  led  a  country  team  that  unites  our  law  enforcement 
agencies,  our  military,  our  development  professionals,  and  our  trade  negotiators.  And  we  have  helped 
our  democratic  allies  in  Colombia  to  reclaim  their  country  and  improve  the  life  of  their  people.  Now, 
the  best  way  to  support  Colombia  in  completing  its  transformation  to  a  pillar  of  peace  and  prosperity 
in  our  hemisphere  is  to  pass  the  free  trade  agreement  that  we  have  negotiated  and  I  urge  Congress  to 
do  so. 
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Efforts  like  these  are  a  foundation  for  future  progress.  Now  let  us  consider  what  it  will  take 
to  realize  the  vision  of  transformational  diplomacy.  First,  America  must  recruit  and  train  a  new 
generation  of  Foreign  Service  professionals  with  new  expectations  of  what  life  as  a  diplomat  will 
be.  We  see  glimpses  of  this  in  many  places  today.  We  see  it  in  the  jungles  of  Colombia  where  our 
diplomats  are  helping  old  guerrilla  fighters  become  new  democratic  citizens.  We  see  it  in  the  towns 
of  the  West  Bank  where  our  diplomats  are  supporting  Palestinian  efforts  to  build  the  democratic 
institutions  of  a  decent  and  free  future  state.  We  see  it  in  Zimbabwe,  where  our  diplomats  are  taking 
up  the  just  and  peaceful  cause  of  a  tyrannized  people.  These  men  and  women  are  not  managing 
problems;  they  are  working  with  partners  to  solve  problems. 

That  is  the  essence  of  transformational  diplomacy  and  we  measure  our  success  in  the  progress 
countries  make  in  moving  from  war  to  peace,  despotism  to  democracy,  poverty  and  inequality  to 
prosperity  and  social  justice.  This  mission  will  require  our  diplomats  to  be  active  in  new  places  far 
beyond  the  walls  of  foreign  chancelleries  and  American  embassies.  It  will  also  require  them  to  work 
with  new  partners,  not  only  with  a  nation’s  government  but  also  its  local  leaders  and  civil  society, 
its  entrepreneurs  and  its  non-government  organizations;  those  impatient  patriots  who  are  working  to 
open  schools  and  clinics  and  secure  their  neighborhoods,  to  start  businesses  and  attract  investment,  to 
fight  corruption  and  promote  equal  justice  under  the  law  for  men  and  women. 

We  will  also  need  a  diplomatic  posture  that  reflects  the  landscape  of  international  politics  in  the 
21st  century.  We  must  move  more  of  our  people  out  of  Washington  and  dramatically  increase  the 
number  of  diplomats  we  deploy  overseas,  especially  in  countries  like  China  and  India.  And  we  have 
begun  to  do  this.  When  I  took  office,  America  had  the  same  number  of  DoS  personnel  in  Germany  as 
we  did  in  India.  So  in  the  past  three  years  we  have  shifted  about  one-tenth  of  our  political,  economic, 
and  public  diplomacy  officers  to  emerging  new  centers  of  international  power. 

Now  to  be  clear,  we  still  need  diplomats  in  traditional  centers  of  power  in  places  like  Europe. 
But  more  and  more  we  need  those  diplomats  to  advance  transformational  goals  -  not  manage  the 
transatlantic  alliance;  mobilize  it  to  defend  our  common  interests  and  mobilize  it  and  inspire  it 
to  advance  our  common  values,  whether  that  is  ending  the  violence  in  Darfur  or  supporting  the 
democratic  aspirations  of  the  Burmese  people  or  helping  the  free  Afghan  Government  to  defeat  the 
Taliban  and  transform  its  country. 

All  of  this  requires  further  modernization  of  the  DoS.  We  need  to  trust  our  people  to  manage 
greater  amounts  of  risk.  We  need  to  get  our  people  the  best  technology  to  liberate  them  from 
embassies  and  offices  so  they  can  work  anytime,  anywhere.  We  will  need  to  be  better  at  fostering 
and  rewarding  creativity  and  initiative,  innovation  and  independent  thinking,  especially  among  our 
youngest  professionals.  We  must  not  only  continue  to  recruit  America’s  best  and  brightest  into  our 
ranks;  we  must  make  them  even  better  and  even  brighter.  And  that  means  training  in  languages  like 
Chinese  and  Urdu  and  Arabic  and  Farsi.  And  it  means  greater  opportunity  for  all  of  our  diplomats 
to  spend  more  time  during  their  careers  working  in  other  agencies  or  doing  exchanges  with  private 
companies  or  studying  at  places  like  Georgetown. 

In  the  past  seven  years,  we  have  laid  a  foundation  to  achieve  these  goals.  With  the  support  of 
Congress,  President  Bush  created  2,000  new  DoS  positions  over  four  years  under  Secretary  Powell. 
Since  2005,  the  President  and  I  have  requested  annual  budget  increases  for  our  international  operations 
totaling  $8  billion,  an  increase  of  over  25  percent.  And  in  the  President’s  2009  budget,  we  are  asking 
Congress  to  fund  1,100  new  positions  for  the  DoS  and  300  new  positions  for  United  States  Agency 
for  International  Development  (USAID). 

So  as  we  continue  to  use  our  resources  wisely  and  continue  to  transform  the  practice,  posture, 
and  purpose  of  our  diplomacy,  we  will  need  greater  capacity.  How  can  it  be,  for  example,  that  the 
Pentagon  has  nearly  twice  as  many  lawyers  as  America  has  Foreign  Service  Officers?  How  can  it  be 
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that  the  United  Kingdom,  with  one-fifth  of  our  population,  has  a  diplomatic  service  nearly  as  large 
as  America’s?  Clearly,  modernizing  our  diplomacy  and  fully  resourcing  it  will  be  the  challenge  of  a 
generation,  not  just  one  administration. 

To  realize  this  vision  of  transformational  diplomacy,  America  must  also  align  our  foreign  assistance 
with  our  foreign  policy  goals,  especially  the  long-term  progress  of  countries  and  the  freedom  of 
peoples.  This  is  beginning  to  happen  as  a  result  of  major  reforms  that  we’ve  made.  Today,  we  are 
asking  how  our  foreign  assistance  can  support  the  development  goals  that  individual  countries  identify 
themselves  -  to  help  them  progress  along  a  continuum,  from  being  recipients  of  assistance  to  nations 
that  are  powering  their  own  transformation  with  economic  growth,  open  trade  and  investment,  and 
effective  democratic  institutions. 

To  meet  this  strategic  objective  we  must  continue  to  refine  our  ability  to  target  the  kinds  of 
assistance  that  we  supply,  be  it  funding  for  public  health  and  education  or  training  of  justices  and 
police  officers,  to  the  unique  demand  of  developing  countries.  We  should  define  success  not  by  how 
many  dollars  we  move  out  the  door  year  after  year,  but  rather  by  how  effectively  our  partners  lift 
themselves  permanently  out  of  poverty.  In  short,  we  should  strive  for  the  long-term  goal  of  working 
ourselves  out  of  the  development  business  altogether. 

Now  this  will  require  a  continued  focus  on  making  our  foreign  assistance  more  effective.  We  have 
learned  from  decades  of  experience  how  we  can  best  support  a  country’s  effort  to  rise  out  of  poverty. 
We  know  that  when  governments  embrace  free  trade  and  free  markets,  invest  in  their  people  and 
govern  justly,  they  can  create  prosperity  and  translate  it  into  social  justice  for  their  citizens.  More  and 
more,  our  development  programs  must  continue  support  to  countries  that  are  adopting  smart  policies, 
just  as  we  tried  to  do  with  our  Millennium  Challenge  Account,  which  has  thus  far  devoted  $5.5  billion 
of  development  grants  to  sixteen  partner  countries. 

Here  too,  we  confront  the  question  of  resources.  And  what  President  Bush  has  done  on  this 
account,  with  the  full  support  of  Congress,  has  been  nothing  short  of  historic.  We  have  doubled  our 
assistance  to  Latin  America,  we  have  nearly  tripled  it  worldwide,  we  have  quadrupled  it  to  Africa, 
leading  a  multilateral  effort  to  forgive  $60  billion  of  debt  for  poor  nations,  launching  $1.2  billion  to 
fight  malaria,  and  a  $15  billion  Emergency  Plan  for  AIDS  Relief,  which  the  President  has  now  asked 
Congress  to  double.  This  amounts  to  the  largest  international  development  effort  since  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  it  should  be  sustained  and  expanded  by  coming  administrations. 

Ultimately,  though,  we  must  realize  that  more  than  anything,  it  is  free  and  fair  trade  and  investment 
that  will  best  enable  our  partners  in  the  developing  world  to  fight  poverty  and  transform  their  countries. 
It  is  in  times  like  these,  when  the  idea  of  openness  to  the  global  economy  is  increasingly  under 
fire,  that  Americans  must  remember  that  our  free  trade  agreements  are  not  matters  only  of  domestic 
economics.  They  are  also  essential  to  the  democratic  development  of  our  partners  and,  therefore, 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  foreign  policy.  If  we  as  a  nation  unilaterally  turn  inward  those  who  will 
suffer  most  will  be  the  world’s  poorest  people. 

To  realize  the  vision  of  transformational  diplomacy,  America  will  also  need  to  forge  a  partnership 
between  our  civilians  and  our  military.  Our  goal  of  fostering  country  progress  will  not  always  occur 
in  peaceful  places  and  without  security  there  can  be  no  development  and  without  development  there 
can  be  no  democracy.  Indeed,  one  of  our  most  urgent  national  security  challenges  will  remain  the 
work  that  we  do  to  support  nations  that  are  trying  to  lift  themselves  out  of  conflict,  as  we  have  done 
in  Bosnia  and  Kosovo,  Haiti  and  Liberia,  and  now  in  Afghanistan  and  in  Iraq. 

Further,  America  will  remain  engaged  for  many  years  in  a  new  global  confrontation  unlike 
anything  that  we’ve  ever  faced.  Leading  security  experts  are  increasingly  thinking  about  the  war  on 
terrorism  as  a  kind  of  global  counterinsurgency.  What  that  means  is  that  the  center  of  gravity  in  this 
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conflict  is  not  just  the  terrorists  themselves,  but  the  populations  they  seek  to  influence  and  radicalize 
and  in  many  cases,  terrorize.  So  our  success  will  depend  on  unity  of  effort  between  our  civilian  and 
military  agencies.  Our  fighting  men  and  women  can  create  opportunities  for  progress  and  buy  time 
and  space.  But  it  is  our  diplomats  and  development  professionals  who  must  seize  this  opportunity  to 
support  communities  that  are  striving  for  democratic  values,  economic  advancement,  social  justice, 
and  educational  opportunity.  It  is  by  nurturing  the  prospect  of  hope  that  we  defeat  the  purveyors  of 
hate. 

In  this  effort,  we  see  at  the  present  another  glimpse  of  what  future  diplomacy  must  be  like.  Our 
diplomats  are  providing  critical  expertise  to  our  elite  military  units  in  the  hunt  for  al  Qaeda.  And  in 
Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  as  part  of  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  serving  far  outside  of  the  capitals 
of  those  countries,  our  civilians  are  helping  local  leaders  and  people  to  open  markets  and  expand  the 
institutions  of  liberty,  to  rebuild  schools  and  hospitals  and  roads  and  restore  hope  and  opportunity  to 
those  living  in  former  terrorist  strongholds. 

Much  of  our  work  with  the  military  these  past  several  years  has,  frankly,  been  experimental,  even 
improvisational.  To  staff  our  positions  in  Iraq,  we  have  had  to  transform  our  personnel  system  and  that 
is  working.  We  now  have  some  of  the  most  senior  and  outstanding  members  of  our  Foreign  Service 
leading  our  efforts  in  Baghdad,  including  four  ambassador-rank  officers.  And  most  importantly,  our 
diplomats  in  Iraq  have  answered  the  call  to  serve  voluntarily  and  I  thank  them  for  that.  Now,  we  must 
lay  a  new  institutional  foundation  that  will  form  the  future  nucleus  of  our  civil-military  partnerships. 

We  are  urging  Congress  to  meet  the  President’s  request  to  double  the  number  of  our  positions  for 
political  advisers  to  military  forces,  diplomats  who  can  work  not  only  with  four-star  generals,  but  also 
deploy  as  civilian  experts  to  Navy  SEAL  teams  and  to  North  Africa. 

We  are  also  urging  Congress  to  fund  our  Civilian  Stabilization  Initiative,  an  idea  that  finds  its 
greatest  supporters  among  men  and  women  in  uniform.  In  recent  years,  we  have  tried  two  different 
approaches  to  post-conflict  stabilization  and  reconstruction  missions.  Both  have  had  their  strengths 
and  many  weaknesses.  One  was  in  Afghanistan,  where  many  countries  adopted  elements  of  the  effort 
to  build  Afghan  capacity.  These  were  welcome  efforts,  but  I  have  to  tell  you  that  we  are  still  living 
with  the  incoherence  of  the  effort.  We  see  another  approach  was  taken  in  Iraq  where  a  single  U.S. 
government  department,  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  found  it  difficult  to  harness  the  full  range 
of  our  capabilities  to  conduct  development  and  reconstruction  in  a  counterinsurgency  environment. 
The  truth  is  that  there  was  no  single  department,  no  institution  in  the  U.S.  government,  capable  of 
doing  these  tasks. 

The  answer  is  the  Civilian  Response  Corps.  This  expeditionary  group  will  be  led  by  a  core 
team  of  diplomats  that  could,  say,  deploy  with  the  82nd  Airborne  within  48  hours  of  a  country  falling 
into  conflict.  These  first  responders  would  be  able  to  summon  the  skills  of  hundreds  of  civilian 
experts  across  our  federal  government,  as  well  as  thousands  of  private  volunteers  -  doctors  and 
lawyers,  engineers  and  agricultural  experts,  police  officers  and  public  administrators.  Not  only  would 
a  Civilian  Response  Corps  take  the  burden  of  post-conflict  reconstruction  off  the  backs  of  our  fighting 
men  and  women,  where  it  was  never  supposed  to  be  in  the  first  place;  this  civilian  organization  could 
be  deployed  in  times  of  peace,  to  strengthen  weak  states  and  prevent  their  collapse  in  the  future. 

Ultimately  though,  it  is  not  enough  just  to  align  our  civilian  and  military  tools.  We  must  work  to 
marry  the  efforts  of  our  government  to  the  good  work  of  our  society.  The  diplomacy  of  the  past  was 
defined  by  delivering  demarches  to  foreign  governments,  reporting  on  foreign  affairs,  and  keeping 
track  of  relations  among  states.  That  is  changing  today  and  we  must  change  too.  The  diplomacy  of 
the  future  will  increasingly  take  the  forming  -  the  form  of  aligning  peoples  -  our  people  and  those  of 
the  world.  Indeed,  we  see  the  truest  success  of  transformational  diplomacy  not  only  in  the  alliances 
of  governments,  but  in  the  alliances  of  peoples  -  peoples  with  whom  we  trade  and  visit  and  share 
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values  and  work  for  prosperity  and  success  as  we  do  throughout  our  own  hemisphere  and  throughout 
the  world. 

We  define  the  success  of  transformational  diplomacy  as  a  new  kind  of  engagement  among  peoples, 
new  and  ever  more  public  diplomacy.  This  is  not  and  cannot  be  the  job  of  just  American  diplomats. 
It  is  a  mission  for  the  American  people.  That  is  why  we  are  dramatically  increasing  our  people-to- 
people  engagement  to  connect  students  and  journalists  and  scholars  of  the  world.  That  is  why  we 
issued  more  student  and  exchange  visas  last  year  than  at  any  other  time  in  our  history.  That  is  why 
our  government  is  building  partnerships  with  American  companies  to  connect  young  Palestinians 
and  Lebanese  to  the  world  through  information  technology.  And  that  is  why  we  need  the  active 
engagement  of  young  Americans  like  you.  You  are  just  as  connected  to  the  world  as  our  diplomats. 
And  you  should  use  that  power  to  become  private  ambassadors  not  for  the  American  government,  but 
for  the  American  people. 

And  it  is  on  that  note  that  I  would  like  to  conclude  with  a  message  to  all  of  you  who  may  be 
considering  a  career  in  diplomacy  or  in  development. 

You  are  America’s  best  and  brightest.  You  are  America’s  future.  Your  horizons  are 
limitless.  When  you  graduate,  you  are  going  to  have  lots  of  opportunities.  You  will 
have  opportunities  to  continue  your  education.  You  might  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  fortune  at  a  hedge  fund.  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  just  about  whatever  you 
would  like. 

I  would  like  you  to  consider  one  opportunity  in  particular.  As  I  look  out  at  you,  the  students  here  at 
Georgetown,  I  see  the  faces  and  the  heritage  of  America,  an  America  that  is  diverse,  an  America  that 
believes  in  the  equality  and  the  intrinsic  value  of  every  human  being.  I  see  Americans  who  perhaps 
trace  their  ancestry  to  Asia,  to  Europe,  to  Latin  America,  to  Africa.  I  see  the  descendants  of  slaves 
like  myself.  I  see  men  and  women  who  look  like  America.  Our  diplomats  have  to  look  like  America. 
If  America  is  going  to  stand  for  the  belief  that  multi  ethnic  democracy  can  work  and  if  we  are  going 
to  show  that  multi  ethnic  democracy  can  work,  then  we  cannot  continue  to  show  up  in  rooms  where 
it  looks  as  if  multi  ethnic  democracy  was  left  at  home. 

I  want  to  ask  you  personally,  consider  a  role  in  diplomacy,  in  development,  in  the  exciting  times  in 
which  we  are  engaged  historically  to  bring  the  blessings  of  prosperity  and  liberty  across  the  world  to 
people  who  have  never  enjoyed  them  but  who  I  assure  you  want  them  just  as  much  as  you  do.  When 
you  have  a  chance  to  look  back  on  your  life,  I  hope  that  it  will  have  included  service  to  a  cause  higher 
than  yourself,  so  in  what  will  be  an  unabashedly  very  clear  commercial:  come  join  us  at  the  DoS. 
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Challenges  Facing  Our  National  Security  Apparatus 

By 

Robert  M.  Gates 

United  States  Secretary  of  Defense 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  opening  remarks  presented  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  15,  2008.] 

How  we  can  improve  and  integrate  America’s  instruments  of  national  power  to  reflect  the  new 
realities  and  requirements  of  this  century?  For  years  to  come,  America  will  be  grappling  with  a 
range  of  challenges  to  the  international  system  and  to  our  own  security  -  from  global  terrorism  to 
ethnic  conflicts,  to  rogue  nations  and  rising  powers.  These  challenges  are  by  their  nature  long-term, 
requiring  patience  and  persistence  across  multiple  administrations.  Most  will  emerge  from  within 
countries  with  which  we  are  not  at  war.  They  cannot  be  overcome  by  military  means  alone  and 
they  extend  well  beyond  the  traditional  domain  of  any  single  government  agency  or  department. 
They  will  require  our  government  to  operate  with  unprecedented  unity,  agility,  and  creativity. 
And  as  I  have  said  before,  they  will  require  devoting  considerably  more  resources  to  non-military 
instruments  of  national  power,  which  will  need  to  be  rebuilt,  modernized,  and  committed  to  the  fight. 
Over  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  U.S.  government  has  tried  to  meet  post-Cold  War  challenges  and 
pursue  21st  century  objectives  with  processes  and  organizations  designed  in  the  wake  of  the  Second 
World  War.  Operating  within  this  outdated  bureaucratic  superstructure,  the  U.S.  government  has 
sought  to  improve  interagency  planning  and  cooperation  through  a  variety  of  means:  new  legislation, 
directives,  offices,  coordinators,  “tsars,”  authorities,  and  initiatives  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

Though  recent  efforts  at  modernizing  the  current  system  have  faced  obstacles  when  it  comes  to 
funding  and  implementation,  some  real  progress  has  been  made.  One  of  the  most  important  and 
promising  developments  of  recent  years  is  the  main  subject  of  today’s  hearing,  the  U.S.  government’s 
ability  to  build  the  security  capacity  of  partner  nations 

In  summary,  the  Global  Training  and  Equipment  program,  known  as  Section  1206  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act  provides  commanders  a  means  to  fill  long  standing  gaps  in  the  effort  to 
help  other  nations  build  and  sustain  capable  military  forces.  It  allows  DoD  and  DoS  to  act  in  months, 
rather  than  years.  The  program  focuses  on  places  where  we  are  not  at  war,  but  where  there  are  both 
emerging  threats  and  opportunities.  It  decreases  the  likelihood  that  our  troops  will  be  used  in  the 
future.  Combatant  commanders  consider  this  a  vital  tool  in  the  war  on  terror  beyond  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq.  It  has  become  a  model  of  cooperation  and  interagency  cooperation  between  DoD  and  DoS. 
Cooperation  both  in  the  field  and  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  I  hope  will  be  on  display  here  today. 

Some  have  asked  why  this  requirement  should  not  be  funded  and  executed  by  the  DoS.  Or  that  the 
issue  is  a  matter  of  DoS’s  manning  and  funding  to  the  point  where  it  could  take  over  this  responsibility. 
In  my  view,  building  partner  capacity  is  a  vital  and  enduring  military  requirement  irrespective  of  the 
capacity  of  other  departments  and  its  authorities  and  funding  mechanisms  should  reflect  that  reality. 
The  DoD  would  no  more  outsource  this  substantial  and  costly  security  requirement  to  a  civilian 
agency  than  it  would  any  other  key  military  mission.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  implemented  in 
close  coordination  and  partnership  with  the  DoS. 

For  a  long  time,  programs  like  the  DoS’s  Foreign  Military  Financing  (FMF)  were  of  minimal 
interest  to  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  That  our  military  would  one  day  need  to  build  large  amounts  of 
partner  capacity  to  fulfill  its  mission  is  something  that  was  not  anticipated  when  the  FMF  program 
began.  The  attacks  of  September  1 1 , 200 1  and  the  operations  that  followed  around  the  globe  reinforced 
to  military  planners  that  the  security  of  America’s  partners  is  essential  to  America’s  own  security. 
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In  the  past,  there  was  a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty  about  where  U.S.  forces  could  be  called  to 
meet  threats.  What  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  shown  is  that  threats  can  emerge  almost  anywhere 
in  the  world.  However,  even  with  the  plus-up  of  the  Army  and  the  Marine  Corps,  our  own  forces 
and  resources  will  remain  finite.  To  fill  this  gap  we  must  help  our  allies  and  partners  to  confront 
extremists  and  other  potential  sources  of  global  instability  within  their  borders.  This  kind  of  work 
takes  years.  It  needs  to  begin  before  festering  problems  and  threats  become  crises  requiring  U.S. 
military  intervention  -  at  substantial  financial,  political,  and  human  cost. 

As  a  result,  the  DoD  came  to  the  Congress  three  years  ago  asking  to  create  a  DoD  global  training 
and  equipment  authority.  We  knew  that  the  military  could  not  build  partner  capacity  alone.  We 
recognized  this  activity  should  be  done  jointly  with  DoS,  which  has  the  in-country  expertise  and 
understanding  of  broader  U.S.  foreign  policy  goals.  For  this  reason,  DoD  asked  the  Congress  to  make 
DoS  a  coequal  decision  maker-in-law,  hence  the  dual  “turn  key”  mechanism.  The  primary  benefits 
of  global  train-and-equip  will  accrue  to  the  country  over  ten  to  fifteen  years.  But  the  1206  program 
already  has  shown  its  value.  Examples  include: 

•  Providing  urgently  needed  parts  and  ammunition  to  the  Lebanese  Army  to  defeat  a  serious 
al  Qaeda  affiliated  terrorist  threat  in  a  Palestinian  refugee  camp. 

•  Supplying  helicopter  spare  parts,  night- vision  devices,  and  night-flight  training  to  enhance 
Pakistani  Special  Forces’  ability  to  help  fight  al  Qaeda  in  the  Northwest  Territories. 

•  Setting  up  cordons  run  by  partner  nations  in  waters  surrounding  Indonesia,  Malaysia, 
and  the  Philippines  that,  over  time,  will  reduce  the  risk  of  terrorism  and  piracy  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

But  we  need  help  from  the  Congress  to  sustain  this  program  that  military  leaders  from  the 
combatant  command  to  the  brigade  level  say  they  need,  as  Section  1206  is  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  And  so  we  would  ask  you  to: 

•  Make  1206  permanent  in  recognition  of  the  enduring  DoD  mission  to  build  partner 
capacity. 

•  Increase  its  funding  to  $750  million,  which  reflects  combatant  commander  requirements. 

•  Expand  Section  1206’s  coverage  beyond  “military  forces”  to  include  “security 
forces”  that  are  essential  to  fighting  terrorism  and  maintaining  stability. 

I  know  members  of  the  Committee  also  have  questions  about  Section  1207  of  the  National 
Defense  Authorization  Act ,  which  currently  allows  DoD  to  transfer  up  to  $100  million  to  DoS  to  bring 
civilian  expertise  to  bear  alongside  our  military.  We  recently  agreed  with  DoS  to  seek  a  five-year 
extension  and  an  increase  in  the  authority  to  $200  million.  A  touchstone  for  the  DoD  is  that  1207 
should  be  for  civilian  support  to  the  military,  either  by  bringing  civilians  to  serve  with  our  military 
forces  or  in  lieu  of  them. 

Seeing  these  necessary  changes  through  and  including  the  now  central  mission  to  build  the 
capacity  of  partner  nations,  will  take  uncommon  vision,  persistence,  and  cooperation  between  the 
military  and  the  civilian,  the  executive  and  the  legislative,  and  among  the  different  elements  of  the 
interagency.  Though  these  kinds  of  initiatives  are  crucial  to  protecting  America’s  security  and  vital 
interests,  they  do  not  have  the  kind  of  bureaucratic  or  political  constituency  that  one  sees  with,  for 
example,  weapons  systems.  So  I  applaud  the  members  of  Congress  who  have  stepped  up  to  make 
these  issues  a  priority. 
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Building  Partnership  Capacity  and  Development 
of  the  Interagency  Process 
By 

Condoleezza  Rice 
United  States  Secretary  of  State 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  testimony  given  to  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  15,  2008.] 

I  believe  that  the  House  Armed  Services  Committee  has  correctly  identified  the  degree  to  which 
the  challenges  of  the  21st  century  require  both  change  within  individual  departments  of  our  national 
security  apparatus  and  better  and  stronger  means  for  interagency  action  and  coordination.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  the  way  that  we  have  come  to  think  about  the  world  that  we  face  is  that  there  are  no  longer 
neat  categories  between  war  and  peace.  More  often,  we  are  facing  a  continuum  between  war  and  peace; 
countries  with  which  we  are  not  at  war,  but  which  we  must  make  capable  of  waging  counterterrorism 
operations,  countries  that  have  emerged  from  war  but  are  not  yet  in  a  position  in  which  they  are  stable 
and  in  which  we  are  still  helping  them  to  fight  terrorists  in  their  midst  or  insurgencies  in  their  midst. 
And  this  is  why  the  ability  of  the  Department  of  State  (DoS)  and  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
to  work  together  in  these  environments  is  so  crucial  to  our  success. 

In  many  cases,  we  are  engaging  the  fact  that  the  threats  to  us  come  perhaps  more  from  within 
states  than  between  states.  Indeed,  we  learned  on  September  11th  that  the  most  extreme  threat  to  the 
United  States  came,  indeed,  from  a  failed  state,  Afghanistan.  And  that  has  changed  significantly  the 
security  environment  in  which  we  act.  As  I  said,  this  has  required  great  changes  in  the  way  that  we 
think  about  the  departments  and  it  requires  different  thinking  about  the  relationship  between  our 
departments  and  the  ability  to  coordinate  them. 

We  are  making  changes  in  the  DoS  to  transform  our  Department.  It  has  required  us  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  more  expeditionary.  It  has  required  us  to  think  of  ourselves  as  a  national  security  agency 
and  President  Bush  has  designated  us  as  such.  It  requires  us  to  work  increasingly  outside  of  capitals, 
whether  in  places  in  which  there  is  growing  population  or,  more  likely,  in  places  in  which  there  are 
even  ungovemed  spaces  and  where  the  work  can  be  quite  dangerous.  It  has  required  us  to  redeploy 
some  300  officers  out  of  Europe  into  places  of  greater  need,  to  change  our  assignment  processes  to  be 
able  to  take  on  higher  priority  tasks,  whether  they  be  in  Iraq  or  Afghanistan  or  in  Pakistan.  And  we 
are  requesting,  in  this  year’s  2009  budget  from  the  President,  increases  to  both  the  Foreign  Service 
and  to  United  States  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID),  1,100  new  Foreign  Service 
Officers,  and  300  new  USAID  officers.  This  reflects  the  fact  that  the  effort  to  take  the  peace  dividend 
in  the  1990s  did  not  only  cut  into  our  military  forces,  but  it,  in  effect,  cut  into  our  civilian  capacity  as 
well.  There  was  a  period  in  the  1990s  when  we  were  not  keeping  pace,  even  close  to  keeping  pace 
with  attrition.  And  so  we  have  a  Foreign  Service  of  professional  offices  of  just  under  6,500.  I  think 
Secretary  of  Defense  Bob  Gates  has  said  somewhere  near  the  number  of  people.  He  stated  we  have  a 
lot  more  lawyers.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very  small  professional  force.  The  USAID  has  dropped  from  highs 
in  the  1980s  of  nearly  5,000  officers  to  1,100  officers  currently.  And  so  we  have  some  significant 
rebuilding  of  our  civilian  professional  corps  to  do. 

We  have  also  changed  the  way  that  we  train  our  Foreign  Service  Officers  for  nontraditional  roles. 
We  have  increased  the  number  of  political  officers  serving  with  military  commands.  And  we  have 
pushed  the  U.S.  Department  of  State  Foreign  Policy  Advisors  (POFADs),  down  to  ever  lower  levels 
of  command  to  help  provide  civilian  expertise  to  commanders. 

I  might  just  mention  three  points  that  have  been  raised  in  the  initial  comments. 
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The  first  is  that  we  have,  in  the  foreign  assistance  reform  that  we  have  undertaken,  tried  to  better 
integrate  the  foreign  assistance  dollars  that  the  United  States  of  America  is  providing  to  countries  by 
a  more  integrated  foreign  assistance  process  that  is  led  by  a  new  Director  of  Foreign  Assistance  who 
is  simultaneously  the  head  of  USAID.  Roughly,  80  percent  of  all  foreign  assistance  is  provided  by 
those  two  agencies.  But  in  the  process  that  we  have  to  construct  the  foreign  assistance  budget,  we 
have  included  the  DoD  in  the  construction  of  the  budget  from  the  very  first  meetings  all  the  way  up  to 
the  management  review  of  budget  requests  that  I  chair  at  the  end  of  the  process  before  the  submission 
of  the  budget  to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and  ultimately  to  the  Congress. 

We  have  tried  by  including  DoD  and  indeed  the  Joint  Staff  representatives  in  our  process  to  begin 
to  take  account  of  the  needs  of  military  commanders  and  of  the  need  to  build  partner  capacity  in 
our  overall  foreign  assistance  approach.  Two  major  initiatives  that  we  have  undertaken  is  to  try  and 
deal  with  the  problems  of  stabilization.  We  faced  this  problem  in  the  Balkans.  We  faced  it  again  in 
Afghanistan.  We  faced  it  again  in  Iraq.  And  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  none  of  those  cases  did 
we  have  really  the  right  answer  in  terms  of  the  civilian  component  of  stabilization.  We  simply  do 
not  have  a  civilian  institution  that  could  take  on  the  task  of  providing  stabilization  in  the  wake  of 
war  or  civil  war.  I  will  be  the  first  to  say  that  our  military  did  take  on  more  tasks  than  perhaps  would 
have  been  preferred,  and  we  began  some  work  when  I  was  still  National  Security  Advisor  to  think 
through  how  we  might  build  a  civilian  institution  that  would  be  to  the  task.  We  have,  as  a  result,  a 
Civilian  Stabilization  Initiative.  This  initiative  would  create  a  rapid  civilian  response  capacity  for  use 
in  stabilization  and  reconstruction  environments.  It  could  be  deployed  alongside  the  military  with 
international  partners  or  on  its  own. 

The  Civilian  Stabilization  Initiative  consists  of  three  kinds  of  civilian  responders: 

•  An  active  response  corps  of  diplomats  and  interagency  federal  employees  who  are 
selected  and  trained  for  this  capability. 

•  A  standby  response  corps  of  federal  employees. 

•  A  civilian  reserve  corps  of  private  sector,  local  government  and  civil  society  experts 
with  specialized  skill  sets. 

I  might  underscore  the  importance  of  this  last  component,  because  it  is  never  going  to  be  possible 
to  keep  within  the  environs  of  the  DoS,  or  really  even  government  agencies,  the  full  range  of  expertise 
that  one  needs  in  state  building;  for  instance,  city  planners  or  justice  experts  or  police  training  experts. 
And  so  this  civilian  component,  to  be  able  to  draw  on  the  broader  national  community  of  experts, 
Americans  who  might  wish  to  volunteer  to  go  to  a  place  like  Afghanistan  or  Haiti  or  Liberia  to  help  in 
state  building,  we  think  is  an  important  innovation.  The  President  talked  about  this  in  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address  one  year  ago,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  put  that  capacity  into  place.  We  have  requested 
$248.6  million  in  the  President’s  foreign  assistance  budget  for  the  construction  of  that  corps. 

If  I  may,  let  me  just  mention  two  other  elements  of  our  efforts  to  meet  these  new  challenges. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Gates  has  talked  about  the  1206  authorities.  We  believe  at  DoS  that  this 
additional  military  assistance  that  has  become  available  under  Section  1206  of  the  National  Defense 
Authorization  Act  has  proven  invaluable.  We  fully  support  this  and  other  complementary  foreign 
assistance  authorities  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Committee,  most  notably  the  extension  and 
expansion  of  1206  and  1207  authorities. 

In  Section  1206,  we  have  provided  a  dual  key  approach  of  delivering  resources  for  emergent 
short-term  military  assistance  needs  and  counterterrorism  activities.  Let  me  underscore  that  this  is 
not  a  substitute  for  more  robust  funding  for  security  assistance  accounts,  but  we  strongly  advocate 
continuing  these  important  contingency  authorities  and  they  are  the  additional  tools  that  we  need  to 
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meet  emergent  exigent  problems  that  very  often  emerge  out  of  budget  cycle.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Gates  mentioned  the  Lebanon  situation.  I  think  the  United  States  has  not  been  able  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  the  Lebanese  armed  forces  for  immediate  military  assistance  in  fighting  the  al  Qaeda  linked 
terrorists  in  the  Nahr  El  Bared  refugee  camp,  we  might  have  seen  a  very  different  outcome.  In  the  case 
that  we  were  able  to  respond,  we  saw  a  Lebanese  army  and  a  Lebanese  government,  democratically 
elected  government,  able  to  respond  to  that  exigency. 

We  have  created  many  of  these  tools  as  tools  that  came  out  of  necessity.  It  is  true  that  it  would  be 
very  good  to  have  some  of  these  put  into  more  permanent  authorities.  But  let  me  just  say  that  I  am  a 
firm  believer  that  it  is  often 

•  Out  of  exigent  circumstances. 

•  Out  of  efforts  to  respond  to  new  contingencies. 

•  Out  of  efforts  of  this  kind  that  we  build  our  best  capacity  and  we  build  our  best 
institutions. 

I  am  very  much  of  the  view  that  it  is  fine  to  think  of  trying  to  plan  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
interagency  of  the  interagency  process. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  creating  new  tools  of  interagency  coordination.  They  may  well  have 
been  born  of  necessity.  They  may  well  have  been  ad  hoc  in  character  at  first.  But  whether  it  was  the 
1206  authorities  or  the  Civilian  Response  Corps  or  the  work  that  we  have  done  together  in  Provincial 
Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs),  I  think  that  the  history  will  look  back  on  this  time  as  a  time  in  which 
necessity  was,  indeed,  the  mother  of  invention.  It  is  often  the  case  that  which  is  invented  in  response 
to  new  and  real  on-the-ground  contingencies  turn  out  to  be  the  best  institutions  for  the  future. 
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Emergency  Supplemental  Request  for  Iraq  and  Afghanistan 

By 

John  D.  Negroponte 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  Statement  presented  to  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  6,  2008.] 

In  Iraq  and  Afghanistan,  the  U.S.  and  allied  forces  are  fighting  hot  wars  that  our  adversaries  would 
like  to  spread  to  Pakistan,  for  example,  and  the  greater  Middle  East.  To  keep  that  from  happening, 
our  war  fighters  require  maximum  diplomatic  support. 

In  Mexico  and  Central  America,  we  confront  a  different  kind  of  war,  a  war  of  crime,  contraband, 
and  drugs.  The  Mexican  and  Central  American  governments  now  have  made  an  unprecedented  offer 
to  help  us  fight  that  war  and  win  it  once  and  for  all.  We  can  not  let  powerful  drug  and  gang  lords  to 
the  south  expand  their  violent  reach  across  our  border.  In  North  Korea  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
resolve  the  last  conflict  of  the  Cold  War,  bringing  peace  and  stability  to  one  of  the  most  important 
regions  of  the  world,  Northeast  Asia. 

In  the  Middle  East,  our  diplomacy  is  sharply  focused  on  the  Israeli-Palestinian  conflict.  We  have 
to  be  stronger,  more  creative,  and  more  determined  than  the  enemies  of  peace. 

In  Darfur  and  Sudan  we  are  mounting  humanitarian  and  political  efforts  that  require  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  resources  to  mitigate  and  reverse  an  unacceptable  human  tragedy.  Without 
the  international  community’s  engagement  in  Darfur  and  Sudan,  that  tragedy  could  grow  worse. 
Refugee  assistance  and  humanitarian  aid  have  long  been  fundamental  features  of  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
This  is  difficult,  resource-intensive  work.  Just  in  the  last  six  months,  commodity  costs  have  risen  41 
percent.  I  make  this  point  here,  although  PL.  480  Title  II  appropriations  are  handled  by  a  separate 
subcommittee,  to  underscore  the  fact  that  humanitarian  and  refugee  assistance  support  our  diplomatic 
effectiveness  on  the  ground.  Basic  human  needs  are  at  risk  not  only  in  Darfur  and  neighboring  Chad 
but  also  in  the  case  of  Iraqi  refugees,  in  Gaza,  and  recently,  in  internal  displacements  affecting  Kenya 
and  Sri  Lanka. 

I  have  submitted  to  the  Committee  a  detailed  statement  for  the  record,  so  I  will  try  to  be  brief  in 
commenting  on  specific  aspects  of  the  Department  of  State’s  fiscal  year  (FY)  2008  Supplemental 
request. 

In  Iraq,  the  Administration’s  objective  is  to  extend  the  hard-won  security  gains  achieved  by  the 
military  surge  and  to  continue  to  promote  political  reconciliation,  reconstruction,  and  economic 
development.  Fulfilling  these  goals  falls  heavily  on  the  DoS,  which  operates  not  only  the  U.S .  Embassy 
in  Baghdad,  but  also  three  regional  embassy  offices  and  24  Provincial  Reconstruction  Teams  (PRTs), 
soon  to  be  27,  for  which  we  have  requested  $679.2  million.  These  PRTs  are  significant  innovations 
in  the  way  America  can  and  must  practice  21st  century  diplomacy.  They  are  essential  elements  in 
achieving  the  goals  I  cited  above  and  in  ensuring  the  effectiveness  of  our  foreign  assistance  to  Iraq, 
for  which  we  request  $956  million.  Without  the  funding  in  this  supplemental  request,  we  will  have 
to  cease  operations  in  the  very  near  term. 

Our  bilateral  efforts  in  Iraq  and  in  Afghanistan  are  complemented  by  the  United  Nations  (U.N.) 
Assistance  Mission  in  Iraq  (UNAMI)  and  the  U.N.  Assistance  Mission  in  Afghanistan  (UNAMA). 
These  U.N.  missions  reinforce  our  efforts  to  combat  terrorism  through  their  work  on  human  rights, 
rule  of  law,  civil  society  development,  political  capacity  building,  counter-narcotics,  and  police  and 
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military  issues.  They  are  prime  justifications  for  our  highly  leveraged  $53  million  assessment  for 
U.N.  activities  related  to  the  Global  War  on  Terror  (GWOT). 

Afghanistan  is  a  top  foreign  policy  priority  for  the  U.S.,  which  is  reflected  in  the  magnitude 
of  our  $839  million  supplemental  request.  Our  counterinsurgency  strategy  rests  on  the  belief  that 
by  transforming  the  environment  helping  to  improve  Afghanistan’s  governance,  transportation  and 
commercial  networks;  we  can  drive  a  wedge  between  the  people  and  the  enemy  and,  at  the  same  time 
reconnect  the  people  to  their  government.  Having  said  that,  I  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
safety  of  our  own  personnel  as  they  undertake  this  critical  work.  We  request  $162  million  to  support 
additional  high  threat  protection  teams,  overhead  cover  for  personnel  safety,  and  more  fully  armored 
vehicles.  We  also  request  funding  of  $160  million  to  provide  secure  housing  for  U.S.  Mission  staff. 

We  cannot  separate  the  challenges  we  face  in  Pakistan  from  the  situation  in  Afghanistan.  The 
porous  land  border  between  these  countries  provides  ample  opportunity  for  extremists  to  foment 
violence  and  instability  in  both  places.  Our  $60  million  request  will  address  urgent  governance  needs 
in  Pakistan’s  federally  administered  tribal  areas,  funding  critical  areas  such  as  employment  generation, 
Reconstruction  Opportunity  Zones,  and  education  projects  which  will  address  the  underlying  causes 
of  extremism  along  Pakistan’s  western  frontier  with  Afghanistan. 

Nearer  to  home,  we  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  respond  to  Mexican  President  Calderon’s 
historic  request  for  cooperation  in  confronting  criminal  organizations  that  traffic  contraband  into  the 
U.S.  and  threaten  Mexico’s  democratic  institutions.  Here  is  a  key  fact: 

Mexico  and  Central  America  make  up  the  transit  zone  through  which  passes  90  percent 
of  the  cocaine  that  reaches  American  streets.  We  have  therefore  requested  $550  million 
in  the  FY  2008  supplemental  and  an  additional  $550  million  in  the  President’s  FY 
2009  Foreign  Operations  budget  request. 

North  Korean  denuclearization  will  be  a  major  step  towards  peace  and  stability  in  Northeast  Asia. 
The  Six-Party  Talks  present  a  real  opportunity  to  make  progress.  We  appreciate  the  inclusion  of  half 
our  funding  request  in  the  Omnibus  Appropriation;  we  now  require  the  balance  of  $53  million  to 
procure  and  ship  additional  deliveries  of  heavy  fuel  oil.  As  we  move  forward,  we  also  need  language 
in  this  supplemental  funding  bill  to  allow  the  Department  of  Energy  to  spend  its  funds  in  North  Korea 
when  the  time  is  right. 

Achieving  peace  and  stability  in  Darfur  and  the  surrounding  region  is  another  administration 
priority.  As  the  Committee  knows,  the  Department  requested  a  total  of  $723.6  million  to  fund  our 
contributions  for  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  mission  in  Darfur.  Full  funding  of  that  mission  remains 
essential.  In  parallel,  our  request  for  $70  million  in  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESF)  supplemental 
funds  will  support  Sudan’s  national  elections.  If  these  elections  fail,  the  fragile  peace  between  the 
north  and  the  south  may  be  jeopardized.  We  believe  that  there  can  be  no  lasting  solution  for  peace  in 
Darfur  if  the  Comprehensive  Peace  Agreement  does  not  hold. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  the  DoS’s  appreciation  for  the  inclusion  of  $155  million  of  the 
President’s  $375  million  FY  2008  West  Bank/Gaza  GWOT  Supplemental  request  in  the  FY  2008 
base  appropriation.  But  I  must  emphasize  that  our  outstanding  $220  million  Supplemental  request  is 
urgent.  Those  monies  are  necessary  to  sustain  our  support  for  the  priorities  of  a  Palestinian  Authority 
government  that  both  the  U.S.  and  Israel  view  as  a  true  ally  for  peace. 

I  have  sketched  out  the  DoS’s  supplemental  funding  request  in  broad  strokes,  but  I  believe  that 
the  examples  I  have  cited  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  men  and  women  of  the  DoS  and  USAID  are 
on  the  front  lines  of  change  in  a  dangerous  world.  They  are  helping  the  U.S.  build  alliances  and 
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partnerships  against  terror,  drug  trafficking,  the  threat  of  nuclear  weapons,  violent  political  instability, 
and  humanitarian  tragedies  afflicting  critically  important  regions  of  the  globe. 
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Afghanistan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization: 

Why  They  Both  Matter 

By 

Kurt  Volker 

Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  For  European 

and  Eurasian  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  remarks  presented  to  the  Konrad  Adenauer  Stiftung,  Washington, 
D.C.,  February  4,  2008.] 

Adenauer’s  historic  achievement,  of  course,  was  to  consolidate  a  functioning  democracy  in  a 
country  that  had  been  ruled  by  evil  men  and  destroyed  by  war  -  and  to  anchor  that  country  firmly  in 
Europe,  and  in  a  transatlantic  alliance  with  the  United  States.  He  took  a  state  that  had  seen  itself  as 
following  a  path  apart  from  the  democracies,  which  indeed  had  fought  them  in  two  horrific  wars,  and 
anchored  that  state  squarely  on  democratic  values.  What  Adenauer  did,  many  thought  impossible.  In 
fact,  they  said  so: 

They  said  the  German  people  were  not  ready  for  democracy,  that  a  decade  earlier  they 
had  rejected  democratic  government  as  decadent  and  depraved,  and  that  they  were  too 
militarist  to  be  trusted. 

But,  with  a  little  help  from  some  Allies,  not  only  did  Adenauer  cement  a  democracy  where 
totalitarianism  had  reigned,  but  a  free  market  where  corporatism  had  been  the  rule,  and  a 
commitment  to  peaceful  relations  with  neighbors,  where  conflict  had  existed  for  centuries. 

Now,  there  are  huge  differences  between  Germany  and  Afghanistan,  from  history  to  prosperity 
to  culture  to  religion  to  geography.  But  there  is  one  common  aspect  I  want  to  stress  -  we  Americans 
believed  in  the  people  of  Germany.  We  did  not  give  up  on  them.  And  that  was  the  right  call.  And 
similarly,  we  must  not  give  up  on  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  As  difficult  as  the  challenges  now  are, 
Afghanistan  is  the  right  cause,  and  one  we  should  follow  through  on. 

In  this  endeavor,  we  are  fortunate  that  others  share  our  commitment  to  helping  the  people  of 
Afghanistan,  fortunate  that  we  are  working  there  together  with  friends  and  allies.  Our  German  friends 
have  made  major  contributions.  Together,  we  are  all  making  a  difference — a  big  difference,  as  I  will 
describe  later. 

But,  my  friends,  we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves.  The  challenges  in  Afghanistan  are  great,  and 
thus  far,  what  we  and  the  Afghans  and  our  Allies  have  done  to  meet  them  has  not  been  enough.  This  is 
a  time  for  some  courageous  decisions.  Afghanistan  is  a  place  that  has  been  confronted  with  massive 
problems  for  a  very  long  time.  All  of  the  world’s  troubles  have  been  visited  on  it.  It  was  as  if  the  four 
horsemen  of  the  apocalypse  war,  famine,  strife  and  death,  decided  to  practice  first  in  Afghanistan. 

An  Overabundance  of  Security,  Governance  and  Economic  Problems  Still  Besets  This 
Country 

Topping  the  list  is  an  aggressive  insurgency,  focused  especially  on  Southern  and  Eastern 
Afghanistan.  The  Taliban  and  their  ilk  seek  a  twisted  victory,  by  instigating  fear  among  the  Afghan 
people  via  road-side  and  suicide  bombs.  And  their  campaign  of  intimidation  goes  further  than  the 
Afghan  people  -  they  want  to  sow  doubt  among  Afghanistan’s  Western  friends  by  making  success 
appear  out  of  reach.  There  is  another  war  going  on  in  Afghanistan  -  a  war  for  the  confidence  and  trust 
of  the  Afghan  people.  The  staggering  growth  of  the  illicit  narcotics  industry  in  recent  years  is  both  a 
cause  and  a  symptom  of  the  wider  failure  to  govern  effectively. 
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And  the  lack  of  security  and  good  governance  in  some  areas  is  a  ball  and  chain.  Even  with  the  current 
vigorous  annual  growth  that  leads  the  South  Asia  region,  it  will  take  a  generation  for  Afghanistan  to 
emerge  from  severe  poverty  and  underdevelopment. 

But  the  enormity  of  the  problems  cannot  deter  us.  Our  own  security  depends  on  this,  as  do  the 
hopes  of  the  Afghan  people.  We  need  to  fulfill  our  promise  to  the  Afghan  people:  that  those  who  want 
to  reintroduce  oppression  and  make  the  country  once  again  a  launching  pad  for  attacks  on  civilization 
will  never  be  allowed  to  return.  We  must  be  realistic  about  facing  these  challenges.  Realistic,  but  not 
pessimistic.  Let  us  be  honest  about  the  problems,  but  not  talk  ourselves  into  a  self-fulfilling  defeat. 
Amid  the  challenges,  we  have  made  some  progress  already.  More  is  possible. 

There  is  a  debate  sometimes  about  why  we  are  in  Afghanistan — whether  to  fight  insurgents  and 
terrorists,  or  to  help  Afghanistan  rebuild  and  prosper.  This  is  a  false  dichotomy:  these  are  two  sides  of 
the  same  coin.  Without  the  security  and  stability  provided  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  forces,  reconstruction,  rule  of  law  and  effective  governance  would  be  impossible.  There  can 
be  no  development  without  security,  and  no  security  without  development. 

We  must  also  reject  some  other  myths  about  Afghanistan  -  for  example,  the  idea  that  this  is  an 
American  war  that  does  not  matter  to  Europe;  or  that  there  has  been  no  progress  whatsoever  since  the 
Taliban  was  ousted.  It  is  understandable  how  these  myths  grow  and  spread.  Nightly  news  reports 
show  desperate  acts  by  the  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  blowing  up  markets  or  schools,  and  taking  hostages. 
The  dangerous  extremists  we  face  know  they  cannot  win  in  open  battle  or  in  an  open  debate  of  ideas. 
So  they  turn  to  terror  instead.  As  rough  as  things  may  be,  we  must  not  be  taken  in  by  attempts  to 
sow  disillusionment  and  cynicism  and  fear.  We  and  our  Afghan  Allies  must  not  cede  the  ground  in 
Afghanistan,  nor  the  ground  of  ideas  in  public  debate,  to  violent  extremists. 

Let  me  be  clear  about  one  thing  concerning  NATO: 

We  deeply  value  the  contributions  that  all  Allies  and  partners  are  making  in 
Afghanistan.  All  told,  26  NATO  Allies  and  14  partners  are  contributing  forces.  Every 
single  contribution  is  important,  and  no  one’s  commitments  of  troops  or  funding  or  aid 
workers  or  trainers  should  be  taken  lightly.  It  is  a  common  effort. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  be  honest  that  as  a  whole,  our  contributions  are  not  enough,  and  they 
come  with  too  many  strings  attached.  Particularly  as  Allies,  it  is  important  that  we  share  the  burdens, 
and  that  we  give  our  military  commanders  as  much  flexibility  on  the  ground  as  possible,  so  they  can 
do  the  job  we  have  given  them.  NATO  has  taken  on  this  task  in  Afghanistan,  and  it  is  critical  that  we 
give  NATO  the  tools  it  needs  to  succeed. 

This  evening,  as  we  face  these  serious  challenges,  I  want  to  re-emphasize  some  basics.  I  hope  to 
leave  you  this  evening  with  three  broad  themes  in  mind: 

•  First,  the  security  and  well-being  of  our  societies  of  all  of  us  in  the  transatlantic 
community  depends  on  our  efforts  in  Afghanistan.  We  must  not  allow  the  Taliban  and 
al  Qaeda  to  re-impose  their  rule  in  Afghanistan  and  thus  present  a  major  long-term  threat 
to  people  in  that  country  and  our  own  societies. 

•  Second,  we  must  recognize  that  the  hopes  of  the  Afghan  people  for  a  long-term,  stable, 
secure,  more  prosperous  future  depend  on  the  assistance  we  can  give  them.  We  are  doing 
the  right  thing  in  Afghanistan,  and  we  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  Afghan  people  and 
allow  those  who  brutalized  them  before  to  return. 
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•  And  third,  despite  the  major  problems  and  challenges  we  see  today,  we  have  produced 
some  solid  results  in  Afghanistan  and,  ultimately,  we  can  succeed.  This  is  not  an  effort  in 
vain,  but  a  good  investment  in  Afghanistan,  in  our  own  societies,  and  in  the  world. 

Let  me  start  with  the  first  point: 

Our  well-being  depends  upon  what  we  do  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  important  that  we  start 
with  the  security  and  well-being  of  our  own  societies,  not  because  we  are  selfish,  but 
because  we  are  democracies,  and  that  is  what  our  voters  demand. 

When  I  talk  about  security  I  am  not  referring  to  some  abstract  concept,  to  a  subject  treated  in  army 
field  manuals  or  studied  in  graduate  courses  where  they  make  you  read  Clausewitz.  No,  I  am  talking 
about  the  security  of  our  children,  their  safety  as  they  go  back  and  forth  from  home  to  school.  The 
security  of  our  homes  here  in  Washington  or  Hamburg,  Barcelona  or  Paris,  New  York  or  London. 
Afghanistan  is  the  number  one  supplier  of  opium  and  heroin  to  Europe.  As  opium  production  has 
risen  in  Afghanistan,  it  increasingly  impacts  the  young  people  of  Europe,  sowing  addiction,  disease 
and  death,  and  draining  Europe’s  economic  resources. 

Opiate  overdose  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  death  among  the  young  people  in  Europe, 
particularly  among  urban  males.  Germany  alone  had  more  than  1,385  overdoses  in  2006,  the  year  for 
which  we  have  the  latest  figures.  A  German  study  noted  that  the  combined  public  and  insurer  cost  of 
treating  addiction  exceeds  540  million  euros  a  year. 

I  am  talking  about  the  security  of  average  Europeans.  Terrorists  are  looking  increasingly  to 
Europe  for  opportunities  to  attack.  The  Madrid  train  bombings  of  March  2004,  which  killed  119  and 
wounded  more  than  600,  were  undertaken  by  the  Abu  Hafs  al-Masri  Brigade,  better  known  as  the 
Secret  Organization  of  al  Qaeda  in  Europe.  The  London  bombings  of  July  2005,  which  left  52  dead 
and  more  than  770  injured,  also  could  be  traced  to  this  group. 

So  that  is  point  one:  our  own  security  and  well-being  depends  on  what  we  do  in  Afghanistan. 

My  second  message  is  that  our  help  is  vital  to  the  Afghan  people.  We  cannot  abandon  Afghanistan’s 
31  million  people  to  the  likes  of  the  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda  ever  again.  We  cannot  give  people  hope, 
and  then  walk  away,  leaving  them  at  the  hands  of  their  oppressors.  From  the  time  of  the  Soviet 
invasion  in  1979  until  2001,  Afghans  constituted  the  world’s  single  largest  refugee  group.  With  more 
than  6  million  refugees  around  the  world,  Afghans  were  the  single  largest  draw  on  the  resources  of  the 
United  Nations  High  Commission  for  Refugees  (UNHCR).  In  December  2000,  the  UNHCR  noted 
that  more  than  5  million  Afghan  refugees  depended  on  humanitarian  assistance  to  survive  and  more 
than  3.8  million  relied  on  the  World  Food  Program  for  the  daily  sustenance. 

Today,  according  to  the  UNHCR,  more  than  4  million  Afghan  refugees  have  returned  home  (since 
2002).  And  the  homecomings  have  continued.  The  BBC  reported  that  more  than  100,000  Afghan 
refugees  returned  home  this  past  summer.  While  we  face  serious  security  and  narcotics  challenges  in 
southern  Afghanistan,  the  picture  is  not  homogeneous  throughout  the  country.  In  the  east,  once  the 
most  troubled  region,  we  have  made  significant  gains  against  insurgents  by  applying  and  coordinating 
civilian  and  military  counterinsurgency  efforts.  And  throughout  most  of  Afghanistan,  where  security 
and  governance  are  improving,  the  Afghan  people  have  demonstrated  that  they  ready  and  willing  to 
turn  away  from  illicit  poppy. 

In  2007,  opium  poppy  production  grew  overall  to  a  record  high  -  and  that  is  a  very  troubling  fact. 
We  must  do  better.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  that  this  increase  is  due  to  rapid  growth  in  Helmand 
and  a  few  other  areas.  We  saw  fifteen  provinces  stay  or  become  poppy-free,  and  we  expect  even  more 
provinces  will  enter  this  category  in  2008.  We  need  to  expand  these  gains,  and  increase  our  efforts 
against  the  Taliban,  and  the  drug-kingpins  who  support  them,  especially  in  the  south. 
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Another  aspect  is  the  reconstruction  and  development  of  the  nation.  We  need  to  remember  what 
we  saw  when  the  Taliban  ran  Afghanistan: 

A  violent,  repressive  regime  that  stoned  women  to  death  or  poured  acid  on  their  faces, 
lashed  men  for  not  praying  sufficient  times  per  day  and  barred  girls  from  attending 
schools.  Women  died  because  this  wretched  regime  banned  gynecologists.  The  Taliban 
had  banned  kite  flying  and  the  singing  of  songs,  and  blew  up  ancient  monuments  that 
had  survived  the  armies  of  Alexander,  Ghengis  Khan  and  Timerlame.  Afghanistan 
under  the  Taliban  was  a  war-shattered  country  with  a  brutal  regime  that  had  no  hope 
of  progress. 

In  2001,  8  percent  of  Afghans  had  access  to  a  limited  form  of  healthcare.  Today  we  have  built 
and  outfitted  over  670  hospitals  and  clinics,  and  more  than  65  percent  of  the  population  has  access 
to  medical  care.  Almost  11,000  doctors,  midwives,  and  nurses  have  been  trained.  We  went  into 
Afghanistan  and  liberated  it  from  the  Taliban  and  al  Qaeda,  only  some  900,000  children  were  enrolled 
in  school.  Today  there  are  more  than  5  million  students  in  that  country.  More  than  1.5  million  of  them 
are  girls.  We  know  the  exact  number  of  girls  were  in  school  in  2001  because  that  number  was  zero. 
We  are  helping  Afghans  realize  their  own  vision  of  their  future.  We  are  enabling  them  to  have  normal 
lives  again.  It  is  for  Afghans  to  fulfill  their  dreams  and  govern  their  own  country.  But  it  should  be 
our  contribution  to  build  roads  and  help  them  secure  the  gains  they  have  made. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  and  final  theme  I  want  to  leave  you  with.  Despite  the  immense 
challenges  in  Afghanistan,  the  Afghan  people,  with  our  help  and  that  of  Allies  like  Germany,  can 
succeed.  We  have  seen  some  progress  already,  as  I  described.  But  we  must  give  a  careful  look  at 
our  own  efforts  today,  make  changes  where  necessary,  but  ultimately  re-invest  in  the  security  and 
development  of  the  country.  What  should  we  be  doing  differently?  What  more  is  needed  today  to 
help  Afghanistan?  There  is  a  long  list  of  needs: 

More  police  trainers.  Better  coordination  of  international  assistance  efforts.  More 
military  liaison  and  training  teams  helping  the  Afghan  military.  Helicopters  and 
maneuver  forces.  Additional  reconstruction  and  development  resources.  This  is  just 
to  name  a  few. 

For  our  part,  President  Bush  recently  announced  his  decision  to  send  a  further  3,200  Marines  and 
$23  billion  in  assistance.  We  urge  other  Allies  also  to  increase  their  commitments,  for  example,  to 
provide  forces  to  replace  these  marines  when  they  complete  their  tour  in  late  2008.  We  look  forward 
to  working  with  Germany,  other  NATO  Allies,  the  E.U.,  and  any  others  who  share  our  vision  of  hope 
and  want  to  help  Afghanistan  succeed.  Germany  itself  is  proof  that  the  past  does  not  always  predict 
the  future,  and  that  experiments,  and  courageous,  even  unpopular,  decisions  can  succeed. 
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Kosovo: 

The  Balkans’  Moment  of  Truth? 

By 

Daniel  Fried 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  European  and  Eurasian  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  testimony  presented  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  4,  2008.] 

We  stand  today  at  the  end  of  one  of  Europe’s  most  tragic  episodes:  the  violent  breakup  of  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  Kosovo’s  declaration  of  independence  on  February  17,  2008  concluded  the 
agonizing,  years-long  process  of  that  nation’s  disappearance. 

Kosovo’s  declaration  of  independence  ends  one  chapter  but  begins  another.  We  must  deal  with 
short-term  challenges  of  security  and  longer-term  challenges  of  Kosovo’s  development.  These 
are  serious.  Many  things  can  go  wrong  and  some  things  probably  will.  But  the  status  quo  was 
unsustainable;  and  seeking  to  sustain  it  would  have  led  to  even  greater  challenges.  Kosovo’s 
independence  brings  Europe  closer  to  the  goal  of  being  whole,  free  and  at  peace.  Three  American 
Presidents,  George  W.  Bush,  Bill  Clinton  and  George  H.W.  Bush,  articulated  and  advanced  the 
strategic  objective  of  helping  Europe  become  whole,  free,  and  at  peace.  Kosovo  is  one  of  the  last 
unresolved  problems  preventing  completion  of  this  goal. 

Now,  as  you  saw  on  television  two  weeks  ago,  emotions  have  run  high  over  this  issue  in  Serbia. 
Serbia  strongly  opposed  Kosovo’s  independence.  We  have  understood  that,  and  have  tried  to  reach 
out  to  Serbians  diplomatically  during  what  has  been  a  painful  period  for  them.  This  makes  the  mob 
attack  on  our  embassy  and  other  embassies  in  Belgrade  all  the  more  disgraceful.  What  happened  was 
reprehensible  and  some  Serbian  authorities  bear  full  responsibility.  The  role  of  some  of  Serbia’s 
leaders  in  the  mob  violence  against  our  Embassy  and  other  Embassies  in  Belgrade  is  not  clear  and  may 
never  be.  But  beyond  doubt,  some  Serbian  leaders  incited  the  population  with  nationalist  rhetoric, 
creating  the  environment  of  hostility  that  led  directly  to  the  attack.  We  therefore  hold  the  Serbian 
government  responsible  for  what  happened  on  February  21,  2008  as  well  as  for  any  future  incidents.  I 
want  to  use  this  forum,  as  I  have  used  others,  to  remind  the  Serbian  authorities  of  their  responsibilities 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  embassies  under  the  Vienna  Convention.  Within  Kosovo,  there  has 
also  been  Serbian  incitement  to  violence.  Serbs  and  anyone  else  have  the  right  to  protest  Kosovo’s 
independence.  But  there  is  no  right  of  violence  or  intimidation.  Attacks  in  northern  Kosovo  on 
international  personnel  have  occurred.  They  are  unacceptable.  So  are  statements  that  provoke  or 
condone  such  violence.  We  ask  leaders  throughout  the  region  to  show  responsibility.  The  choices  we 
had  with  Kosovo  were  limited,  and  we  made  the  best  of  them.  It  is  important  to  recall  how  we  got  to 
Kosovo  independence  to  understand  how  we  go  forward. 

The  break  up  of  Yugoslavia  was  non-consensual  and  exceedingly  violent.  It  started  when  Slobodan 
Milosevic  became  dictator  of  Serbia  and  started  to  bully  the  other  constituent  parts  of  Yugoslavia. 
In  1989,  he  stripped  Kosovo  of  the  autonomy  it  had  enjoyed  within  Yugoslavia.  This  sowed  the 
seeds  of  the  Kosovo  conflict.  Milosevic’s  tactics  caused  Slovenia  to  leave,  to  be  followed  by  the 
other  constituent  republics,  Croatia,  Macedonia,  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  Montenegro.  Milosevic 
responded  by  instigating  conflicts  of  varying  intensity.  Throughout  the  1990s,  Milosevic’s  constant 
stoking  of  nationalist  flames  wreaked  havoc  with  Yugoslavia.  So  Yugoslavia  no  longer  exists. 
Kosovo’s  declaration  of  independence  was  the  final  act  of  its  dissolution. 

Milosevic  policy  toward  Kosovo  from  1989  to  1999  is  a  sad  tale  of  destruction,  even  by  the 
terrible  standards  of  the  Yugoslav  wars.  First,  the  Serbian  dictator  instituted  an  apartheid-like  system 
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of  Serbian  ethnic  rule  in  Kosovo.  Kosovo’s  ethnic  Albanians,  over  ninety  percent  of  the  population, 
endured  systematic  discrimination  and  dismissal  from  their  jobs.  At  first,  the  people  of  Kosovo  resorted 
to  non-violent  resistance,  hoping  to  avoid  the  horrors  unleashed  in  nearby  Bosnia  and  Croatia.  When 
some  of  them  turned  to  armed  resistance,  something  the  United  States  did  not  support,  Milosevic’s 
response  was  savage:  entire  villages  were  shelled;  civilians  were  executed;  families  were  massacred. 
Refugees  streamed  into  the  mountains,  unsheltered  in  the  snow. 

Starting  in  1993,  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  (UNSC)  began  to  meet  to  discuss  the 
situation  in  Kosovo  and  started  issuing  resolutions.  By  1999,  the  Council  had  issued  no  fewer  than 
seven  demanding  a  halt  to  massive  human  rights  violations.  The  Milosevic  regime  ignored  them 
all. 


Finally,  in  1999,  with  the  government  in  Belgrade  refusing  to  halt  its  ethnic  cleansing  in  Kosovo 
despite  an  intensifying  series  of  warnings,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization’s  (NATO’s)  then 
nineteen  allies  reached  a  unanimous  decision  to  take  collective  action  to  remove  Serbia’s  police  and 
military  forces  from  Kosovo.  President  Clinton  and  his  European  counterparts  rightly  decided  that 
ethnic  cleansing  could  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  After  exhaustive  diplomatic  efforts  failed  to  end 
the  violence,  NATO  launched  an  aerial  bombing  campaign  against  Milosevic’s  forces  in  March  1999. 
Milosevic  responded  with  an  unrestrained  campaign  of  terror  against  Kosovo’s  civilians.  By  April, 
the  U.N.  was  reporting  850,000  Kosovo  Albanians  had  fled  their  homes,  and  this  was  a  conservative 
estimate.  Serb  paramilitary  groups  organized  pogroms  and  marched  Kosovo  Albanian  citizens  to 
train  depots  to  be  forcibly  deported  to  Macedonia;  these  images  and  their  reminders  of  an  earlier 
period  of  ethnic  crime  in  Europe  were  chilling.  After  79  days  of  bombing,  Milosevic  capitulated.  In 
June  1999,  the  UNSC  adopted  Resolution  1244,  which  suspended  Belgrade’s  governance  of  Kosovo 
and  placed  Kosovo  under  interim  U.N.  administration.  In  that  same  resolution,  the  Security  Council 
authorized  a  NATO-led  peacekeeping  force  to  provide  for  a  safe  and  secure  environment.  From 
that  time  forward,  Kosovo  was  administered  by  the  U.N.  under  UNSCR  1244.  The  resolution  also 
provided  for  local  self-government  and  envisioned  a  political  process  that  would  determine  Kosovo’s 
future.  That  process  has  now  resulted  in  Kosovo’s  independence. 

This  is  something  that  needs  emphasizing.  Resolution  1244  removed  Serbia  from  having  any 
remaining  role  in  governing  Kosovo.  That  was  nine  years  ago,  which  was  already  ten  years  after 
Slobodan  Milosevic  first  started  his  destruction  of  Kosovo.  The  vote  for  resolution  1244  was 
14-0,  with  China  abstaining  but  with  Russia’s  full  support.  UNSCR  1244  specifically  envisioned 
a  U.N.  facilitated  process  to  address  Kosovo’s  future  status,  a  way  forward  which  the  U.S.  actively 
supported.  Additionally,  while  1244  sought  an  agreement  between  the  parties,  it  did  not  require  one. 
Its  drafters  did  not  rule  out  any  possible  options  for  status  and  the  resolution  itself  even  contemplates 
the  possibility  of  independence  as  an  outcome. 

The  resolution  also  placed  Kosovo,  for  a  limited  time,  under  international  administration.  After 
the  war,  Kosovo  made  progress  under  U.N.  tutelage.  Those  whom  Milosevic  had  expelled  returned 
quickly  to  Kosovo.  The  U.N.  helped  the  people  of  Kosovo  build  local  governments,  a  Kosovo 
Assembly  and  a  multi-ethnic  police  force.  Bitterness  and  fear  still  pervaded  much  of  Kosovo,  but 
progress  was  made.  Nevertheless,  the  unresolved  question  of  Kosovo’s  status  continued  to  cast  a  dark 
shadow.  The  Administration  has  deliberately  and  systematically  sought  a  diplomatic  solution  to  this 
vexing  question.  We  supported  negotiations  between  the  parties,  which  lasted  two  years. 

In  early  2006,  the  U.N.  appointed  a  respected  European  statesman,  former  Finnish  President 
Martti  Ahtisaari,  as  Special  Envoy  with  a  mandate  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  Kosovo’s 
final  status.  Ahtisaari  worked  intensively  with  the  parties,  discussing  in  particular  a  wide  range  of 
measures  to  protect  Kosovo’s  minorities  in  general  and  the  Serbian  community  in  particular.  They 
also  discussed  measures  to  enhance  good  governance,  including  decentralization  of  local  government, 
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protection  of  religious  and  cultural  heritage,  including  Serbian  sites  in  particular,  and  to  promote 
economic  development.  After  fourteen  months,  in  April  2007  Special  Envoy  Ahtisaari  concluded 
that  the  parties  were  at  an  unresolvable  impasse.  In  his  view,  no  additional  negotiations,  no  matter 
their  duration,  would  be  able  to  produce  an  agreement  between  the  parties.  Therefore,  he  presented  to 
the  UNSC  his  own  recommendations  for  Kosovo’s  future  status.  His  plan  included  a  comprehensive 
set  of  measures  to  protect  Kosovo’s  non-Albanian  communities.  He  also  recommended  that  Kosovo 
become  independent  subject  to  a  period  of  international  supervision.  Kosovo  accepted  this  compromise 
package;  Serbia  did  not. 

An  overwhelming  majority  of  UNSC  members  agreed  with  his  recommendation,  as  did  all  of  the 
European  Union  (E.U.)  members  who  were  on  the  UNSC  at  the  time  and  most  other  states  in  Europe 
the  region  most  affected  by  new  instability  in  the  region.  The  Administration  did  all  it  could  last 
summer  to  try  to  secure  UNSC  endorsement  of  the  Ahtisaari  Plan.  We  believed  that  prompt  Security 
Council  action  would  send  a  positive  message  of  global  unity  on  this  issue  and  pave  the  way  for  a 
smoother  transition  for  Kosovo.  The  E.U.  and  United  States  desire  to  manage  the  Kosovo  situation 
through  the  UNSC  was  stymied  by  Russia.  In  one  last-ditch  effort  to  explore  every  conceivable  basis 
for  a  negotiated  settlement,  we  then  participated  directly  in  an  additional  four  months  of  negotiations 
under  the  auspices  of  a  Troika  composed  of  the  United  States,  the  E.U.  and  Russia,  a  proposal  made 
by  French  President  Nicholas  Sarkozy.  This  Troika  with  Ambassador  Frank  Wisner  as  the  U.S. 
representative  explored  all  imaginable  status  outcomes,  including  confederation,  independence,  and 
substantial  autonomy,  but  no  agreement  between  the  parties  was  found.  After  the  Troika  talks  ended 
last  December  10,  2007,  it  became  clear  that  the  potential  of  negotiations  to  reach  an  agreement  was 
exhausted.  The  central  issue  under  discussion,  whether  Kosovo  was  ultimately  ruled  by  Belgrade  or 
Pristina,  simply  did  not  lend  itself  to  compromise  or  splitting  of  differences.  Russia’s  position  was 
that  no  solution  was  possible  without  Serbia’s  consent.  Serbia  made  clear  that  no  proposed  solution 
without  Serbian  sovereignty  over  Kosovo  would  have  Belgrade’s  support.  The  people  of  Kosovo 
understandably  refused  to  endure  perpetual  uncertainty  about  their  future  political  status. 

On  February  17,  2008,  they  brought  closure  to  this  issue  themselves  by  declaring  Kosovo  to  be 
an  independent  and  sovereign  state.  In  response,  the  United  States  and  its  key  European  partners 
coordinated  our  action  and  recognized  Kosovo’s  independence,  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of 
U.N.  Special  Envoy  Ahtisaari. 

Since  independence,  the  Kosovars  have  moved  swiftly  to  implement  their  Ahtisaari  obligations. 
The  Assembly  passed  in  one  of  its  very  first  sessions  nine  key  Ahtisaari  laws  on  issues  including  the 
protection  of  minorities,  diplomatic  immunities,  police,  and  local  self-government.  Additional  laws 
are  in  various  stages  of  drafting.  Kosovo  has  prepared  a  draft  constitution  that  we  believe  is  fully 
consistent  with  the  Ahtisaari  Plan  and  could  be  approved  within  weeks.  Prime  Minister  Hashim 
Thaci  and  President  Fatmir  Sejdiu  have  reaffirmed  repeatedly  their  commitment  to  all  aspects  of  the 
Ahtisaari  package.  Prime  Minister  Thaci  has  appointed  two  ethnic  Serbs  to  his  cabinet.  One  has 
been  placed  in  charge  of  the  sensitive  portfolio  of  Labor  and  Social  Welfare.  The  government  also 
has  pledged  repeatedly  to  develop  good  neighborly  relations  with  Serbia.  The  Kosovar  leaders  have 
consistently  reached  out  to  the  Serbian  community  in  Kosovo  and  to  Serbia. 

The  decision  to  recognize  Kosovo’s  independence  was  not  taken  lightly.  But  it  was  the  only 
responsible  decision  to  take.  The  reality  was  clear:  Kosovo  was  never  going  to  be  ruled  by  Serbia 
again.  The  status  quo  in  Kosovo  was  unsustainable  and  undesirable.  Although  United  Nations 
Mission  in  Kosovo  (UNMIK),  had  done  much  to  help  Kosovo  recover  from  war  and  build  democratic 
institutions,  the  U.N.  administration  was  never  meant  to  be  a  permanent  or  even  long-term  solution 
for  Kosovo.  While  in  the  limbo  of  U.N.  administration,  Kosovo  has  been  unable  to  access  loans  from 
international  financial  institutions,  or  attract  much-needed  foreign  direct  investments.  Uncertainty 
deters  investors  and  businessmen.  U.N.  rule  retarded  development  of  responsible  Kosovo  institutions. 
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If  left  unaddressed,  Kosovo  would  have  turned  into  an  incubator  for  frustrations,  extremism  and 
instability,  which  would  then  threaten  to  infect  all  of  southeast  Europe.  So  the  United  States  and 
our  key  European  allies,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  working  with  the  E.U. 
made  the  decision  to  move  forward.  The  people  of  Kosovo  have  their  independence.  From  this 
point,  they  have  the  responsibility,  though  with  our  help,  to  create  a  state  that  meets  the  standards 
of  the  democratic  community  of  nations;  we  seek  a  Kosovo  that  is  a  functional,  multi-ethnic  society 
with  strong,  functioning  institutions  and  respect  for  the  rule  of  law.  Kosovo’s  leaders  have  made  a 
good  start  in  their  declaration  of  independence.  In  that  critical  document,  Kosovo  undertook  serious 
and  comprehensive  commitments,  including  pledges  to  achieve  the  highest  standards  of  democracy, 
including  freedom  and  tolerance  and  justice  for  citizens  of  all  ethnic  backgrounds.  As  President 
Bush  said,  “These  are  principles  that  honor  human  dignity;  they  are  values  America  looks  for  in  a 
friend.” 

Kosovo  also  committed  in  its  declaration  of  independence  to  implement  fully  its  obligations 
under  the  Ahtisaari  Plan.  We  believe  this  is  essential.  The  Ahtisaari  Plan  contains  broad  safeguards 
for  minorities,  especially  the  Serbian  community;  a  plan  for  the  decentralization  of  government  to 
empower  minority  communities;  constitutional  guarantees  for  all  citizens;  and  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  cultural  and  religious  heritage,  particularly  that  of  the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church  in 
Kosovo.  Principles  of  democracy  and  multi-ethnicity  must  be  realized  in  practice.  And  we  cannot 
expect  Kosovo  to  achieve  what  it  seeks  without  support  and  guidance.  We  welcome  therefore  that 
Kosovo  has  invited  international  entities  and  organizations  to  supervise  its  implementation  of  the 
Ahtisaari  Plan  and  help  Kosovo  meet  these  principles. 

With  its  explicit  consent,  Kosovo  will  be  supervised  for  a  period  ahead  by  an  International  Civilian 
Office  (ICO).  This  will  primarily  be  a  European  undertaking,  but  with  strong  U.S.  participation.  In 
late  February  2008,  a  newly  formed  International  Steering  Group  for  Kosovo  appointed  Pieter  Feith 
to  be  the  International  Civilian  Representative  for  Kosovo  to  head  the  ICO.  In  this  capacity,  Mr.  Feith 
will  possess  certain  executive  powers  to  ensure  the  Ahtisaari  Plan  is  fully  implemented.  In  addition 
to  mandating  rights  and  protections  for  ethnic  minorities  and  safeguarding  cultural  and  religious 
heritage,  the  Ahtisaari  Plan  also: 

•  Promotes  sustainable  economic  development  with  attention  to  property  claims, 
privatization,  restitution,  and  debt  management 

•  Requires  a  security  sector  that  is  democratic,  professional,  and  multi  ethnic.  The 
International  Civilian  Representative  has  ultimate  authority  to  supervise  implementation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  Plan.  He  can  void  laws  and  regulations  and  sanction  and 
remove  officials  if  necessary 

The  ICO  deputy  will  be  a  senior  U.S.  foreign  service  officer  and  the  U.S.  also  will  second  a  number 
of  other  DoS  staff  and  contractors  to  the  operation.  The  U.S.  will  cover  25  percent  of  ICO  operating 
costs,  with  the  remainder  coming  from  contributions  from  the  EC,  and  other  states. 

The  E.U.  will  deploy  a  rule  of  law  mission,  called  European  Rule  of  Law  Mission  in  Kosovo 
(EULEX),  to  Kosovo,  with  around  1,900  international  staff  and  around  1,100  local  staff.  This  multi¬ 
year  mission  will  be  the  largest  such  endeavor  the  E.U.  has  ever  undertaken.  Its  mission  will  include 
support  and  training  for  the  Kosovo  police  and  judicial  system.  The  Administration  has  made  a 
political  commitment  to  participate  in  this  European  Security  and  Defense  Policy  mission.  The  E.U. 
will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  190  million  euro  annual  operating  cost  of  the  mission  as  well  as  additional 
personnel  costs. 

NATO,  through  the  Kosovo  Force  (KFOR),  has  continued  to  provide  security  on  the  ground.  It 
remains  authorized  to  operate  in  Kosovo  so  long  as  UNSCR  1244  remains  in  force.  We  expect  that 
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NATO  will  also  play  a  key  role  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  Kosovo  Security  Force  and  a  civilian 
agency  to  oversee  it.  Kosovo  is  eager  to  contribute  to  NATO,  the  organization  that  intervened  to 
save  the  people  of  Kosovo  during  their  darkest  hour.  These  three  institutions:  the  ICO,  EULEX,  and 
KFOR  will  help  put  Kosovo  on  the  right  trajectory:  toward  Europe  and  away  from  the  Balkan  cycle 
of  dictatorship,  nationalism,  and  war. 

Is  Kosovo  viable?  It  may  not  be  a  strong  country  now,  but  with  our  assistance,  and  the  support  of 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  (IBRD)  and  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  (IMF),  Kosovo  will  be  viable.  It  has  massive  lignite  coal  reserves.  It  has  a  young,  motivated 
population,  yearning  to  join  the  European  family.  The  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  and  tax  revenue 
this  year  have  exceeded  Kosovo’s  own  ministries’  expectations  as  well  as  the  international  community’s 
estimates.  We  need,  however,  to  focus  international  resources  on  realizing  the  economic  potential 
of  Kosovo’s  industrious  people.  To  do  this,  the  U.S.  will  participate  in  a  major  donors’  conference 
this  summer.  Although  Europe  will  contribute  the  majority  of  assistance  to  Kosovo,  the  U.S.,  and 
other  international  partners  will  play  a  role  to  lift  Kosovo  out  of  the  economic  stagnation  of  the  last 
decades.  We  anticipate  that  the  E.U.  and  its  member  states  will  provide  roughly  50  percent  of  the 
assistance  that  Kosovo  needs  over  the  first  three  to  four  years. 

Kosovo  will  also  require  support  across  the  board  as  it  establishes  institutions  capable  of  good 
governance.  Happily,  we  know  how  to  help  post-communist  countries  who  chose  the  path  of  reform. 
We  have  learned  since  1989  how  to  do  this  reasonably  well.  Most  of  the  countries  of  Central  Europe 
that  emerged  after  1989  from  Soviet  domination  have  now  graduated  successfully  from  our  assistance. 
Kosovo  will  be  responsible  for  its  own  future,  but  the  U.S.  and  Europe  will  be  on  the  ground  to  help 
in  the  way  I  have  described.  I  earlier  mentioned  Serbia,  and  the  role  it  played  in  the  Kosovo  process. 
I  now  want  to  expand  on  this  topic  and  also  speak  about  Russia. 

We  have  no  ill  will  toward  Serbia.  On  the  contrary.  Some  of  us,  like  myself,  served  there  and 
speak  Serbian.  Serbia  is  a  great  nation  that  stood  with  the  U.S.  during  two  world  wars.  Serbia  could 
have  a  great  future  as  part  of  an  undivided  Europe.  Europe  has  made  clear  that  it  will  welcome  Serbia 
following  its  European  trajectory.  Now,  Serbia  faces  a  choice:  whether  to  move  toward  Europe 
or  self-imposed  isolation.  Serbia’s  authorities  may  not  agree  with  the  international  community’s 
decision  about  Kosovo,  but  they  must  exercise  leadership  from  this  point  forward.  They  must  not 
allow  themselves  to  be  caught  up  in  a  cycle  of  incitement  and  violence,  which  recalls  the  previous 
decade.  Serbia  has  every  right,  and  indeed  every  opportunity,  to  participate  through  the  provisions 
of  the  Ahtisaari  plan  in  providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  Serbs  in  Kosovo.  But  to  exercise  those 
opportunities,  it  must  put  aside  policies  of  disruption  and  destruction.  Serbia  can,  if  it  makes  wise 
choices,  look  forward  to  the  day  with  Kosovo  and  Serbia  find  themselves  together  within  the  E.U. 
The  E.U.  has  been  the  institution  through  which  seemingly  intractable  national  conflicts  in  Europe 
have  been  resolved,  and  it  can  be  so  for  Serbia.  It  is  Serbia’s  choice. 

Let  me  discuss  Russia’s  role  in  this  matter.  Russia’s  opposition  to  Kosovo’s  independence  under 
the  Ahtisaari  plan  is  public  knowledge.  Much  less  well  known  is  that  Russia  was  part  of  the  contact 
group  and  was  intimately  involved  in  the  Ahtisaari  process,  including  the  plan  to  provide  protection 
for  the  Serbs  in  Kosovo  and  for  their  cultural  sites.  Russia’s  contribution  was  valuable,  and  we  regret 
that  Russia  was  unable  to  support  a  compromise  resolution  at  the  UNSC  last  summer. 

We  must  look  ahead.  I  hope  that  Russia  will  play  a  responsible  role  toward  Kosovo,  despite  its 
objections  to  Kosovo’s  independence.  While  we  have  a  disagreement  with  Russia  over  Kosovo, 
we  surely  can  agree  that  violence  and  instability  do  not  help  anyone.  Therefore,  we  urge  Russia  to 
explicitly  call  for  calm  and  responsibility  in  ways  that  will  be  heard  unambiguously  by  Serbia,  and  by 
the  Serbs  in  Kosovo  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  We  hope,  in  short,  to  contain  our  disagreement  with 
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Russia  over  Kosovo  and  we  further  hope  that  Russia  will  work  with  us  to  help  bring  stability  to  the 
region.  We  will  be  far  better  off  working  with  Russia  than  not. 

I  want  to  address  the  concern  some  have  raised  that  independence  for  Kosovo  would  set  a  precedent 
for  other  conflicts  in  the  world.  In  the  view  of  the  U.S.,  Kosovo  does  not  constitute  any  precedent 
whatsoever.  The  Kosovo  situation  includes  factors  simply  not  found  elsewhere.  These  include: 

•  The  violent,  non-consensual  breakup  of  Yugoslavia 

•  The  ethnic  cleansing  that  accompanied  Yugoslavia’s  collapse 

•  brutal  crimes  against  and  the  forced  expulsion  of  civilians  in  Kosovo 

•  The  UNSC’s  decision  in  1999  to  remove  without  doubt  any  remaining  Belgrade 
governance  of  Kosovo 

•  The  establishment  of  a  U.N.  interim  administration 

•  The  political  process,  as  envisioned  in  Resolution  1244,  designed  to  determine 
final  status 

Again,  these  factors  are  not  found  elsewhere.  Foreign  governments  which  claim  to  worry  about 
precedent  should  refrain  from  speaking  as  if  there  is  one.  Governments  and  separatists  should  refrain 
from  hijacking  Kosovo  for  their  own  ulterior  motives  and  interests.  Each  conflict  in  Eurasia  will  be 
handled  on  its  own  unique  conditions,  and  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  work  with  partners  in  the  region 
seeking  to  peacefully  resolve  these  separatist  conflicts. 

Despite  this,  the  possibility  exists  that  some  may  chose  to  exploit  developments  in  Kosovo.  In 
particular,  we  urge  the  leaders  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  remember  that  their  country’s  future  lies  with 
Europe,  and  that  the  only  barriers  between  them  and  that  good  future  are  those  they  may  construct  for 
themselves.  While  the  constitutional  structure  of  Bosnia  is  complex  and  needs  improving,  the  U.S.  and 
our  European  partners  have  been  clear:  we  support  the  improvement  of  the  Dayton,  Ohio  arrangements 
through  negotiation  and  consensus,  not  ultimatums.  And  we  do  not  and  will  not  support  or  tolerate 
radical  calls  to  abolish  the  Dayton,  Ohio  arrangements  or  the  integrity  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  We 
are  prepared  to  work  cooperatively  with  the  leaders  of  the  Bosniak-Croat  Federation  and  Republika 
Srpska  on  this  basis,  and  have  made  that  clear.  We  have  also  worked  closely  with  leaders  of  other 
nations  in  the  region:  Macedonia  and  Montenegro  especially,  and  believe  that  Kosovo’s  independence 
will  not  pose  a  significant  problem  for  them. 

The  United  States  and  our  European  allies  have  done  all  within  our  power  to  bring  a  sustainable 
solution  to  the  Kosovo  conundrum.  We  have  done  so  in  a  way  that  is  legitimate,  moral  and  advances 
the  highest  values  of  the  Euro-Atlantic  community.  Yugoslavia’s  collapse,  a  great  tragedy  of  post- 
World  War  II  Europe,  has  often  presented  the  U.S.  and  Europe  with  difficult  choices.  In  this  complex 
brew  of  nationalism,  conflict  and  mistrust,  any  course  of  action,  including  the  decision  not  to  act 
brought  risks  and  consequences.  In  Kosovo,  as  with  other  problems,  the  U.S.  did  not  have  the  choice 
among  risk-free  options.  I  can  tell  you,  without  equivocation,  that  the  path  we  took  was  the  right 
one. 
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The  Western  Hemisphere: 

2007  in  Review  and  Looking  Ahead  to  2008 

By 

Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  a  release  from  the  Foreign  Press  Center  Briefing  Washington,  D.C., 
January  22,  2008.] 

I  wanted  to  talk  a  bit  about  what  we  see  as  our  accomplishments  and  our  America’s  policy  in 
the  year  2007  and  then  with  a  view  to  the  future,  talk  a  bit  about  our  priorities  and  goals  as  we 
look  deeper  into  2008  and  then  of  course,  take  your  questions.  We  have  distributed  to  all  of  you 
an  accomplishments,  a  sheet  called  “2008  Historic  Commitment,  Positive  Engagement.”  It  is  an 
effort  to  encapsulate  what  we  think  are  most  of  our  major  accomplishments.  It  is  not  an  all-inclusive 
document.  We  have  been  very  active  in  2007.  There  is  a  lot  that  we  have  done  in  terms  of  the  visits, 
in  terms  of  initiatives  and  in  terms  of  our  diplomatic  and  political  outreach.  But  it  was  an  effort  to 
pull  together  some  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  and  arrange  them  in  a  way  that  makes 
sense  in  terms  of  the  President’s  larger  social  justice  agenda  in  the  region.  And  you  will  note  that  they 
are  captured  in  four  headings  which  relate  to  the  principle  themes  or  pillars  of  our  America’s  policy, 
which  are  consolidating  democracy  and  promoting  prosperity,  investing  in  people  and  protecting  the 
security  of  a  democratic  state.  And  as  you  look  through  them,  you  will  see  that  so  many  of  them  are 
concentrated  in  the  promoting  prosperity  and  investing  in  people  category.  But  there  are  some  very, 
important  initiatives  in  the  protecting  the  democratic  state  category. 

And  again,  as  I  mentioned,  these  link  to  the  President’s  larger  social  justice  agenda,  an  agenda  that 
he  outlined  in  his  March  5,  2008  speech  before  the  Hispanic  Chamber  of  Commerce  just  before  his 
trip  to  the  region.  And  again,  the  purpose  of  this  effort  is  not  only  to  create  economic  opportunity,  but 
to  work  with  countries  in  the  region.  Invest  in  people,  invest  in  national  infrastructure  so  that  people 
have  access  to  this  opportunity,  that  they  have  an  ability  to  begin  to  tap  into  the  wealth  that  is  being 
created  in  the  Americas  and  participate  as  citizens  in  their  countries,  not  just  politically  and  not  just 
in  terms  of  voting  and  economically  and  socially.  And  ultimately  this  is  how  we  use  our  economic 
policy,  how  we  use  our  trade  policy,  how  we  use  our  commercial  engagement  to  address  the  larger 
question  of  poverty  and  larger  question  of  inequality  and  especially  the  issue  of  social  exclusion. 
As  we  look  at  the  different  facets  of  our  economic  policy  in  the  region,  this  is  really  about  building 
nations  through  economies  and  using  the  creation  of  sustainable  job  growth,  especially  in  the  formal 
economy  to  make  people  meaningful  members  of  the  states  and  the  communities  in  which  they  live. 

And  very  briefly,  we  begin  with  our  free  trade  agreements.  And  as  you  know,  this  is  an  administration 
that  has  concluded  ten  free  trade  agreements  since  taking  office  and  effectively  has  built  a  string  of 
free  trade  agreements  that  stretch  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Americas  from  Canada  to  Chile.  It 
encompasses  two-thirds  of  the  gross  domestic  product  (GDP)  of  the  Americas,  excluding  the  United 
States,  it  is  more,  if  you  include  the  United  States  than  two-thirds  of  the  GDP  of  the  Hemisphere. 
One-third  of  our  global  trading  capacity  and  which  creates  an  important  strategic  platform  in  the 
region,  not  just  to  share  ideas  about  free  markets  and  democracy,  but  also  an  important  platform  to 
face  across  the  Pacific  to  some  of  the  most  dynamic  economies  of  the  world,  but  also  a  platform  that 
allows  us  to  engage  in  a  more  coherent  discussion  with  the  rest  of  the  region  about  trade. 

The  Millennium  Challenge  Corporation  which  is  again  a  long  standing  initiative  of  this 
Administration,  for  which  we  have  begun  disbursing  the  nearly  $1  billion  we  have  committed  to 
this  hemisphere  in  countries  in  Central  America,  such  as  Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  but 
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also  those  countries  with  which  we  have  threshold  programs,  such  as  Guyana,  Peru  and  Paraguay. 
Looking  at  debt  relief,  something  that  the  President  highlighted  in  his  speech  of  March  5,  2008,  the 
President’s  G-8  (United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Japan,  Canada,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States)  Initiative,  which  was  taken  into  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the  World  Bank, 
was  extended  to  the  Inter-American  Development  Bank  and  more  than  $3.4  billion  in  debt  relief  was 
granted  to  the  poorest  countries  of  the  region. 

Our  biofuels  partnership  with  Brazil,  which  we  consider  to  be  an  important  step  forward  in  our 
effort  to  democratize  energy  and  provide  for  the  countries  and  the  peoples  of  the  America.  Includes 
alternatives  that  are  environmentally  friendly,  but  which  also  create  energy  sectors  and  national  energy 
capacity  in  countries,  especially  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Countries  that  do  not  have 
access  to  petroleum  and  gas  resources,  but  do  have  viable  economic  agricultural  sectors  from  which 
energy  sectors  can  be  built. 

And  of  course,  the  promoting  small  business  initiative  and  the  Latin  American  and  Caribbean 
infrastructure  development  programs  also  come  out  of  the  President’s  trip  to  the  region.  This  is  all 
about  again,  building  the  and  creating  capacity  in  countries  to  create  jobs  and  create  jobs  that  are 
sustainable  through  promotion  of  small  and  medium  size  enterprises.  Working  with  countries  to  build 
national  infrastructures  and  help  them  gain  access  to  international  capital  markets  for  infrastructure 
projects.  And  in  terms  of  investing  in  people,  initiatives  such  as  the  deployment  of  the  U.S.  Naval 
vessel,  the  Comfort,  to  the  region  which  treated  nearly  100,000  patients.  The  healthcare  training 
center  established  by  our  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Michael  Leavitt  in  Panama  and 
built  up  of  memorandums  of  understandings  with  all  of  the  Central  American  countries,  was  a  big 
step  forward  in  improving  healthcare.  Especially  in  rural  areas,  as  we  reach  out  to  rural  healthcare 
promoters  and  provide  them  access  to  up-to-date  training.  Our  partnership  for  Latin  American 
youth  and  the  extension  of  scholarships  with  $75  million  to  many  thousands  of  students  around  the 
region.  A  broader  commitment  to  the  people  of  Cuba  through  increased  democracy  spending,  work 
for  partnership  for  breast  cancer  awareness  and  research  in  the  Americas,  a  program  which  we  have 
launched  in  South  America  and  a  program  we  will  soon  be  launching  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

The  U.S.  and  Chile  Equal  Opportunity  Scholarship  Program  which  from  our  point  of  view  is  an 
innovative  program  in  the  sense  that  it  builds  off  a  willingness  and  a  vision  in  Chile  to  bring  Chilean 
scholars  to  the  United  States  to  study  science,  engineering  and  technology  fields.  But  going  beyond 
the  usual  self-selecting  nature  of  many  of  these  scholarships,  reaching  into  those  parts  of  Chilean 
society  that  normally  would  not  have  access  to  such  scholarships.  They  do  not  speak  English  so 
we  are  providing  English  language  training  for  these  students.  And  the  first  batch  of  students  have 
already  been  identified  and  will  be  on  their  way  to  the  United  States  soon. 

Broadly,  as  we  look  at  protecting  the  democratic  state,  one  of  the  most  important  initiatives  done 
in  2007  was  the  announcement  of  the  Merida  Initiative  which,  as  you  know,  is  part  of  a  larger  $1.4 
billion,  three-year  effort  to  help  the  countries  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  to  build  their  capacity 
to  fight  organized  crime  and  drug  trafficking.  The  President  in  the  2008  supplemental  request  asked 
for  $550  million,  an  additional  request  we  made  in  our  2009  budget  and  then  of  course,  looking  ahead 
to  the  third  year  of  the  Merida  Initiative  in  the  2010  budget. 

We  also  announced  a  strategy  to  combat  gangs.  We  began  a  U.S.  dialogue,  a  security  dialogue 
with  Central  American  countries.  The  first  of  its  kind  which  we  believe  has  played  an  important 
role  in  building  a  regional  understanding  about  security  issues  and  creating  a  series  of  priorities  and 
a  security  agenda  for  Central  America.  This  strategy  is  unique  and  will  allow  us  to  engage  with 
the  Central  Americans  I  think  in  a  coherent  and  comprehensive  fashion.  We  are  also  continuing 
our  progress  in  Colombia.  We  look  forward  to  continuing  engagement  in  Colombia.  And  then  of 
course,  continuing  our  development  in  the  Security  and  prosperity  partnership  with  North  America 
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and  Mexico.  In  particular,  the  announcement  of  a  North  American  plan  to  fight  pandemics  in  Avian 
influenza. 

From  our  point  of  view,  2007  really  did  represent  a  year  of  engagement,  as  we  have  called  it, 
not  only  at  the  presidential  level,  but  at  the  cabinet  level.  I  think  just  about  every  cabinet  Secretary, 
with  maybe  the  exception  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  has  been  in  the  region  in  one  form  or 
another.  Several  cabinet  secretaries,  such  as  Secretary  Paulson,  Secretary  Gutierrez,  and  Secretary 
Rice  have  been  in  the  region  numerous  times.  This  highlights  kind  of  the  level  of  dialogue,  the 
level  of  cooperation  that  is  continuing.  And  as  we  look  to  2008,  we  really  hope  to  make  this  a  year 
of  partnership.  We  hope  this  to  be  a  year  in  which  we  consolidate  what  we  achieved  through  our 
engagement  in  2007.  We  also  want  to  highlight  the  sustainability  of  our  policy,  to  highlight  the 
bipartisan  nature  of  it  and  to  show  that  the  U.S.  understands  that  in  order  to  maintain  influence  in  the 
region,  it  has  to  be  present  and  that  we  have  to  be  present  in  a  way  which  is  helpful  to  the  governments 
of  the  region. 

We  need  to  understand  their  problems,  understand  the  issues  that  they  are  facing,  the  challenges  that 
they  are  facing  and  be  prepared  to  adjust  our  assistance  programs.  Our  engagement  in  international 
financial  institutions,  our  political  and  diplomatic  engagement  needs  to  help  these  countries  be 
successful.  Because  ultimately,  the  larger  social  justice  agenda  of  the  Bush  Administration  is  really 
about  cementing  this  linkage  between  democracy  and  development.  It  shows  that  democracy  can 
indeed  deliver  the  goods,  but  also  that  development  can  be  democratic.  This  is  a  unique  challenge. 
No  other  part  of  the  world  has  taken  on  this  kind  of  challenge,  but  the  Americas  have.  And  it  is  a 
hugely  important  time  for  the  U.S.  Much  is  happening  around  the  world  and  these  issues  sometimes 
drowned  out  what  has  been  happening  in  the  Americas.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  are  engaged  in 
the  Americas,  we  are  committed  to  the  Americas  and  we  believe  that  in  the  coming  year,  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  show  that  this  is  a  commitment  that  is  enduring. 
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With  Fidel  Castro  Stepping  Down, 

What  is  Next  for  Cuba  and  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Western  Hemisphere  Affairs 

[The  following  are  excerpts  of  the  statement  presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Western  Hemisphere 
of  House  of  Representatives  Washington,  D.C.  March  5,  2008.] 

We  live  in  a  hemisphere  characterized  by  dynamic,  positive  change.  Democracy,  free  markets, 
and  economic  integration  have  unleashed  powerful  popular  forces.  The  elected  governments  of  the 
Americas  are  working  to  translate  these  forces  into  tangible  benefits  for  its  people  by: 

•  Expanding  economic  opportunity  and  reducing  poverty 

•  Connecting  national  infrastructures,  integrating  electricity  grids  and  energy  market 

•  Collaborating  on  alternative  energy  sources 

This  story  of  positive  change  has  an  underlying  theme:  dialogue  and  engagement  between  countries, 
and  broad  recognition  that  we  must  address  our  differences  but  also  appreciate  the  commonalities 
that  bind  us  together.  So  it  is  no  coincidence  that  the  success  stories  of  our  region  are  increasingly 
products  of  cooperation  and  collaboration,  and  vibrant  multilateralism. 

We  see  the  Americas  on  the  cutting  edge  of  transformational  political  and  economic  change  in  the 
world.  This  is  a  region  that  has  completed  the  first  and  most  dramatic  stage  of  political  change.  It  has 
moved  largely  from  authoritarian  governments  to  democratically-elected  governments.  It  has  moved 
from  closed  economies  to  open  economies  that  rely  on  trade  to  link  to  globalized  markets.  It  is  a 
region  that  now  faces  the  next  generation  of  transformational  challenges,  which  are  in  some  ways  more 
persistent  and  more  difficult  to  overcome.  The  key  is  finding  a  way  to  enable  democracy  to  address 
the  dramatic  social  obstacles  this  region  faces,  especially  poverty,  inequality,  and  marginalization. 
Our  community  calls  for  a  renewed  and  sustainable  strategy  of  engagement,  which  our  policy  is 
designed  to  achieve. 

U.S.  policy  in  the  Americas  is  designed  to  help  our  partners  meet  the  next  generation  of 
transformational  challenges  and  show  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  democracy  can  deliver  the  goods. 
The  focus  of  our  policy  is  fourfold: 

•  First,  to  consolidate  democracy  and  the  democratic  gains  of  the  past.  This  includes  broadening 
participation  in  the  democratic  system  to  assure  that  ordinary  citizens  have  a  role  in 
the  political  process. 

•  Second,  to  promote  prosperity  and  economic  opportunity  in  the  region. 

•  Third,  to  invest  in  people,  because  we  recognize  that  economic  opportunity  without 
individual  capacity  to  take  advantage  of  that  opportunity  is  meaningless  to  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  poor  and  vulnerable  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

•  Fourth,  to  protect  the  security  of  democratic  states. 

We  have  taken  abipartisan  approach  to  implementing  our  strategy,  and  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  right  direction.  We  have  renewed  bilateral  and  multilateral 
engagement  and  have  re-focused  assets  for  greatest  impact.  We  continue  to  seek  a  balanced  approach 
to  our  foreign  assistance  programs  to  advance  democratic,  economic,  social,  and  security  goals.  Since 
2001,  we  have  spent  over  $7.5  billion  in  development  programs,  including  alternative  development 
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funded  out  of  the  Adean  Counterdrug  Initiative  (ACI)  (now  entitled  the  African  Caribbean  and  Pacific 
(ACP)),  and  about  $4.5  billion  in  security  programs,  including  remaining  ACI  programs.  If  our  fiscal 
year  (FY)  2009  request  is  approved,  development  programs  since  2001  will  top  $8.5  billion  and 
security  programs  will  reach  approximately  $6.7  billion,  including  $1.1  billion  for  Merida,  for  a  total 
of  over  $14  billion. 

Consolidating  Democracy 

The  U.S.  is  committed  to  fostering  democratic  governance  and  protecting  fundamental  rights 
and  liberties  in  the  Americas.  Working  multilaterally  through  the  Organization  of  American  States 
(OAS)  and  other  institutions  in  the  Inter-American  system,  we  are  helping  our  partners  in  the 
Americas  respond  to  poverty,  inequality,  and  marginalization.  With  our  support  and  funding,  the 
OAS  is  working  to  strengthen  its  capacity  to  help  the  Americas’  elected  governments  respond  to  the 
challenges  of  democratic  governance  and  honor  the  region’s  shared  commitments  under  the  Inter- 
American  Democratic  Charter.  We  are  supporting  the  work  of  those  building  broader  based  political 
parties  that  incorporate  communities  which  have  traditionally  been  marginalized.  We  also  continue 
our  support  to  OAS’  Electoral  Observation  Missions  and  our  efforts  to  deepen  inter-regional  pro¬ 
democracy  cooperation  between  the  OAS  and  the  African  Union. 

Working  bilaterally,  we  support  all  sectors  to  strengthen  Haiti’s  democracy  and  promote  long¬ 
term  development.  The  U.S.  remains  Haiti’s  largest  bilateral  donor,  with  a  foreign  assistance  request 
of  more  than  $245  million  in  FY  2009.  Programmed  in  close  coordination  with  the  Government  of 
Haiti  and  other  international  donors,  our  aid  focuses  on  governance  and  the  rule  of  law,  elections, 
security,  economic  growth,  and  critical  humanitarian  needs.  With  reduced  inflation,  increased  gross 
domestic  product  (GDP),  and  a  shift  from  peace  building  to  peace  keeping,  it  is  clear  that  the  benefits 
of  democracy  are  taking  hold. 

Our  FY  2009  foreign  assistance  request  of  $20  million  for  Cuba  is  consistent  with  recommendations 
in  the  second  Commission  for  Assistance  to  a  Free  Cuba  (CAFC)  report.  Since  the  formation  of 
CAFC,  Economic  Support  Funds  (ESF)  to  Cuba  jumped  to  over  $21  million  in  FY  2004  and  an 
estimated  $45  million  in  FY  2008.  This  assistance  is  key  to  helping  the  democratic  opposition  and 
civil  society  promote  the  dialogue  needed  for  a  successful  transition  to  democracy.  The  United  States 
reaffirms  the  belief  that  the  Cuban  people  have  an  inalienable  right  to  participate  in  an  open  and 
comprehensive  dialogue  about  their  country’s  future,  free  of  fear  and  repression,  and  to  choose  their 
leaders  in  democratic  elections.  We  reiterate  Secretary  Rice’s  February  24,  2008  message  regarding 
our  support  of  the  Cuban  people  in  their  efforts  to  obtain  “the  fundamental  rights  and  liberties  expressed 
in  the  United  Nations  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  the  Inter-American  Democratic 
Charter.”  We  continue  to  urge  the  Cuban  government  to  begin  a  peaceful  transition  to  democracy  and 
encourage  international  partners  to  help  the  Cuban  people  bring  about  positive  change. 

Promoting  Prosperity 

One  of  the  biggest  challenges  facing  democracies  in  the  Americas  is  delivering  the  benefits  of 
free  markets,  trade,  and  economic  integration.  With  total  GDP  on  the  rise  in  Fatin  America  and 
the  Caribbean  from  $1.7  trillion  in  2002  to  $3.4  trillion  in  2007,  and  the  number  of  people  living 
in  poverty  decreasing  from  44  percent  in  2002  to  approximately  35  percent  in  2007,  we  are  seeing 
improvements.  With  the  successful  reduction  in  the  cost  of  sending  money  to  the  region,  remittances 
have  nearly  doubled  since  2002  to  more  than  $60  billion  per  year,  with  more  than  75  percent  coming 
from  the  U.S. 

To  help  sustain  these  gains  over  the  long  term,  the  U.S.  is  helping  create  economic  opportunity  in 
the  Americas  through  our  free  trade  agenda,  which  now  includes  countries  accounting  for  two-thirds 
of  the  gross  domestic  product  of  the  hemisphere.  With  the  conclusion  of  ten  free  trade  agreements, 
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we  have  built  a  chain  that  stretches  along  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  Americas  from  Canada  to  Chile. 
We  strongly  urge  Congress  to  approve  the  pending  free  trade  agreements  with  Colombia  and  Panama 
to  bring  two  strategically  and  economically  significant  allies  into  the  network  of  U.S.  free  trade 
agreements  (FTAs). 

Helping  Central  America  and  the  Dominican  Republic  reap  the  benefits  of  their  FTA  remains 
an  important  priority  and  is  reflected  in  our  FY  2009  request  for  bilateral  programs  and  $40  million 
in  regional  labor  and  environment  programs.  The  participation  of  four  hemisphere  partners  who 
emphasize  free  trade,  Canada,  Chile,  Mexico  and  Peru,  in  the  Asia-Pacific  Economic  Cooperation 
(APEC)  Summit  is  another  positive  demonstration  of  the  economic  importance  of  the  Americas  in  the 
world  market.  We  expect  the  Americas’  participation  in  APEC  to  continue  to  expand,  as  Colombia 
and  Ecuador  are  also  seeking  membership. 

The  Millennium  Challenge  Corporation  (MCC)  helps  reinforce  our  efforts  in  eliminating 
corruption,  promoting  transparency,  improving  healthcare  and  education,  and  connecting  people  to 
markets  through  complementary  programs.  The  MCC  has  signed  compacts  totaling  more  than  $850 
million  with  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  and  Nicaragua.  It  has  also  signed  more  than  $77  million  in 
threshold  agreements  with  Guyana,  Paraguay,  and  Peru.  We  continue  to  target  our  foreign  assistance 
to  supplement  and  leverage  MCC  efforts. 

The  U.S.  is  also  addressing  the  challenges  of  energy  cost,  diversity,  and  availability  in  the 
hemisphere  through  the  development  of  global  and  regional  markets  for  ethanol  and  bio-diesel. 
The  goal  is  to  develop  a  promising  new  source  of  local  fuels  that  will  promote  energy  security  and 
sustainable  development,  especially  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Investing  in  People 

The  United  States  is  helping  to  unlock  the  vast  potential  of  the  peoples  of  the  Americas  by  working 
with  our  partners  to  invest  in  people  through  improved  education  and  training,  health  care,  access  to 
capital,  economic  infrastructure,  and  security  for  their  families  and  property.  We  are  making  progress 
in  this  area  through  combined  efforts. 

Since  2001,  we  have  funded  more  than  7,000  professional  exchanges,  including  citizen  exchanges, 
International  Visitor  Leadership  Program  (IVLP)  and  the  Voluntary  Visitor  program;  and  over  700 
youth  program  participants,  including  College  Horizons,  the  Martin  Luther  King  Fellows  program, 
and  Youth  Ambassadors.  During  the  same  period,  we  funded  more  than  7,500  Fulbright  students, 
teachers  and  scholars  from  the  region  to  study  and  research  in  the  U.S.  The  U.S.  has  committed  to 
provide  $75  million  for  the  President’s  Partnership  for  Latin  American  Youth.  The  Partnership  will 
help  provide  thousands  of  students  in  the  hemisphere  with  new  opportunities  for  English  language 
training,  home  country  and  U.S. -based  study,  scholarships,  and  skills  development  to  improve 
students’  ability  to  gain  employment. 

Additionally,  we  have  spent  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  foreign  assistance  on  health  programs 
[Child  Survival  and  Health  (CSH)  and  global  human  immuno  virus  and  acquired  immune-deficiency 
syndrome  (HIV/AIDS)  Initiative  (GHAI)]  since  2001.  We  also  witnessed  the  USNS  COMFORT 
contribute  to  improving  healthcare  in  the  region  during  a  four-month  deployment  during  which  it 
visited  twelve  countries  and  treated  nearly  100,000  patients.  Since  2001,  the  Peace  Corps  has  spent  an 
average  of  $44  million  per  year  in  the  region  and  provided  an  average  of  more  than  2,200  volunteers 
to  the  hemisphere  to  advance  world  peace  and  friendship. 

Protecting  the  Democratic  State 

In  recent  years,  we  have  worked  with  our  partners  in  the  hemisphere  to  transform  the  security 
agenda  for  the  region  and  forge  a  consensus  on  the  vital  link  between  security  and  prosperity.  We  are 
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confronting  nontraditional  threats  such  as  organized  crime,  terrorism,  drug  trafficking,  gangs,  natural 
disasters,  and  pandemics.  By  protecting  the  people  of  the  Americas,  we  strengthen  democracy,  promote 
social  justice,  and  create  a  secure  space  for  citizens  and  states  to  pursue  economic  prosperity. 

The  Merida  Initiative  will  establish  a  new  paradigm  for  regional  security  cooperation  with 
Mexico  and  Central  America.  The  goal  of  the  Merida  Initiative  is  to  strengthen  state  institutions  in 
the  region  and  to  reinforce  regional  cooperation.  A  goal  to  break  the  power  and  impunity  of  criminal 
organizations  that  intimidate  state  institutions,  threaten  Mexican  and  Central  American  governments’ 
abilities  to  maintain  public  security  and  the  rule  of  law,  and  pose  a  hazard  to  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  U.S.  Funds  are  divided  among  three  “pillars”  of  activities: 

•  Countemarcotics,  counterterrorism,  and  border  security 

•  Public  security  and  law  enforcement 

•  Institution  building  and  rule  of  law 

The  Central  America  portion  of  the  Initiative  seeks  to  directly  respond  to  needs  identified  by  Central 
American  governments  at  the  inaugural  U.S.  and  Central  American  Integration  System  (SICA) 
Dialogue  on  Security  last  year.  The  Merida  Initiative  is  a  vital  extension  of  our  regional  approach  to 
combating  the  threats  of  drug  trafficking,  transnational  crime,  and  terrorism  that  undermine  security 
and  builds  upon  successes  gained  to  date. 

The  Security  and  Prosperity  Partnership  (SPP)  with  Canada  and  Mexico  has  been  a  key  component 
to  our  regional  security  strategy.  The  SPP  includes  provisions  to  coordinate  border  policies,  promote 
trade  facilitation,  encourage  regulatory  cooperation  and  prepare  for  possible  pandemics  in  North 
America. 

We  have  made  great  advances  in  our  efforts  to  combat  illicit  narcotics  cultivation  and  trafficking 
and  to  promote  licit  economic  and  social  development  in  Colombia.  We  have  included  a  FY  2009 
request  of  just  under  $543  million  to  continue  our  support  in  Colombia  and  build  upon  progress  made 
so  far.  Colombia’s  U.S.  govemments-supported  aerial  and  manual  eradication  programs  continue 
to  halt  the  rapid  growth  in  coca  cultivation  with  a  decline  of  over  seven  percent  between  2001  and 
2006  (from  169,800  to  157,200  hectares).  The  estimated  potential  cocaine  production  over  the  same 
period  declined  35  percent,  from  839  MT  to  545  MT,  reflecting  the  impact  of  eradication  programs  on 
crop  yield  rates.  Additionally,  the  Government  of  Colombia  estimates  that  over  45,000  people  have 
demobilized  since  2002  (14,000  under  the  individual  desertion  program  and  over  31,000  paramilitary 
under  the  collective  program),  and  Colombia’s  justice  system  officially  completed  its  conversion  to 
an  oral  accusatorial  system  similar  to  that  of  the  U.S.  in  January  2008.  This  new  system  has  allowed 
new  criminal  cases  to  be  resolved  in  months  instead  of  years,  and  conviction  rates  have  risen  from 
less  than  three  percent  to  over  sixty  percent.  We  will  also  continue  support  for  refugees  and  internally 
displaced  persons. 

Colombia  has  made  significant  progress  in  reducing  the  level  of  violence  in  recent  years,  including 
violence  against  trade  unionists.  Since  2002,  kidnappings  are  down  83  percent,  homicides  are  down 
40  percent,  and  terrorist  attacks  are  down  76  percent.  Homicides  of  trade  unionists  declined  by  79 
percent  between  2002  and  2007,  and  as  of  2007  the  homicide  rate  for  trade  unionists  is  less  than 
one-quarter  the  rate  for  the  general  population.  The  number  of  homicides  of  trade  unionists  has 
declined  over  the  same  period  that  the  number  of  trade  unionists  enrolled  in  the  Ministry  of  Interior 
and  Justice’s  (MOIJ)  protection  program  has  increased.  Already,  more  than  9,400  individuals,  nearly 
one-fifth  of  whom  are  trade  unionists,  are  taking  advantage  of  this  protection.  Last  year,  the  program 
successfully  protected  every  union  member  who  chose  to  enroll. 
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The  Andean  Trade  Promotion  and  Drug  Eradication  Act  (ATPDEA)  (expanded  from  the  Andean 
Trade  Preference  Act  in  2002)  has  also  contributed  significantly  to  export  diversification  in  beneficiary 
countries  and  strengthened  the  legitimate  economies  of  the  region  as  an  alternative  to  narcotics 
production.  We  are  working  with  Congress  to  approve  the  Colombia  FTA  and  join  the  Peru  FTA  in 
establishing  permanent  reciprocal  trade  relations  with  two  ATPDEA  beneficiaries.  We  have  concerns 
about  the  actions  of  the  other  two  beneficiaries,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador,  including  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  U.S.  investors.  We  will  use  the  short-term  extension  of  ATPDEA  that  the  President 
signed  into  law  last  week  to  engage  Congress  and  these  governments  in  discussions  regarding  their 
continued  eligibility  under  this  program. 

The  U.S.  bipartisan  commitment  to  our  partnership  with  the  Americas  has  been  reinforced  through 
the  Summit  of  the  Americas  process.  Summits  have  helped  lay  the  groundwork  of  the  pillars  of 
U.S.  policy  toward  the  region,  consolidating  democracy,  promoting  prosperity,  investing  in  people  to 
advance  social  justice,  and  protecting  the  democratic  state  through  concrete  programs  in  these  areas. 
The  United  States  looks  forward  to  building  upon  these  commitments  with  our  hemispheric  partners 
as  we  begin  negotiations  for  the  Fifth  Summit  of  the  Americas  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago  in  early  2009. 
Looking  forward  to  the  Fifth  Summit,  we  must  develop  together  concrete,  measurable  goals  and 
demonstrate  to  the  people  of  our  countries  how  the  Summit  process  positively  affects  their  lives. 

The  President  has  reaffirmed  his  commitment  to  furthering  political,  economic,  and  social 
advancement  in  the  Americas  through  12  trips  to  the  region  -  more  than  any  other  U.S.  President. 
Cabinet  level  visits  have  totaled  more  than  70  in  the  last  two  years  and  there  have  been  more  than 
100  Congressional  delegations  since  2001.  Together,  through  our  bipartisan  efforts,  we  will  link 
democracy  with  development,  generate  broad-based  growth  through  free  trade  and  sound  economic 
policies,  invest  in  the  well-being  of  people  from  all  walks  of  life,  and  make  democracy  serve  every 
citizen  more  effectively  and  justly. 
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Maintaining  a  Base: 

Trouble  in  Poland’s  Defense  Industry 

By 

Reuben  F.  Johnson 
Journalist  for  The  Weekly  Standard 

[The  following  is  a  reprint  of  an  article  originally  appearing  in  The  Weekly  Standard.  The  Weekly 
Standard  is  located  at  http://www.weeklystandard.com.  We  would  like  to  thank  Reuben  F.  Johnson 
for  allowing  us  to  reprint  his  article.] 

One  of  the  more  capable  of  the  new  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  nations  and  one 
that  possesses  a  rather  robust  defense  industrial  sector  is  Poland.  During  Soviet  times,  the  Warsaw 
Pact  state  had  a  reputation  for  doing  some  of  the  better  work  on  maintaining  and  sometimes  even 
producing  military  hardware.  Poland  was  one  of  the  few  Warsaw  Pact  nations  outside  of  the  USSR 
that  designed  and  manufactured  a  complete  weapons  platform,  in  this  case  the  helicopters  that  were 
built  at  the  Polskie  Zaklady  Lotnicze  Polish  Aviation  Works  (PZL). 

Poland’s  armed  forces  now  show  all  the  signs  and  have  taken  all  of  the  steps  that  one  would  expect 
a  nation  to  initiate  in  order  to  integrate  itself  into  the  NATO  alliance.  It  has  taken  on  a  number  of 
western  weapons  platforms  into  its  military  so  that  the  country  is  not  completely  dependent  on  Russia 
for  support  of  its  Soviet-era  platforms.  In  the  last  decade  Poland  has  acquired  Leopard  tanks  from 
Germany  and  48  new  Lockheed  Martin  F-16  fighter  aircraft  from  the  United  States,  the  last  of  which 
will  be  delivered  in  December  [2007]  of  this  year. 

The  Central  European  state  has  also  acquired  much  of  its  new  hardware  at  minimal  cost.  The 
Leopard  II  tanks  were  used  models  that  the  German  Bundeswehr  had  in  mothballs,  so  they  were 
acquired  at  a  bargain  price.  The  Polish  Air  Force  also  acquired  most  of  the  East  German  MiG-29s  that 
the  Luftwaffe  of  the  re-united  Germany  was  flying  until  the  delivery  of  its  first  Eurofighters.  At  some 
expense  these  MiGs  had  been  modernized  by  the  German  force  to  be  completely  NATO-compatible 
and  had  been  brought  up  to  operational  standards  consistent  with  the  alliance’s  requirements,  but 
were  “sold”  to  the  Poles  at  a  symbolic  price  of  one  Euro. 

But,  the  best  deal  may  end  up  having  come  from  the  United  States.  The  money  to  procure  the 
F-16s  was  loaned  to  the  Poles,  and  although  there  have  been  no  official  statements  made  on  the 
matter,  no  one  seems  in  any  rush  to  collect  the  debt. 

Now  Poland  is  about  to  go  back  and  ask  the  United  States  for  another  batch  of  weapons.  Last 
week  the  recently-elected  government  in  Warsaw  announced  that  Poland  would  no  longer  consent  to 
be  a  site  for  ten  of  the  U.S.  ballistic  missile  defense  system  interceptors  unless  Washington  agreed  at 
the  same  time  to  provide  them  with  a  number  of  short-  and  medium-range  air  defense  systems,  such 
as  the  Raytheon  Patriot  PAC-3  and  Lockheed  Martin  Terminal  High- Altitude  Air  Defense  (THAAD). 
Polish  officials  say  the  interceptor  sites  make  their  country  a  bigger,  high-value  target  and  they  want 
their  air  defenses  bolstered  accordingly. 
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“The  presence  of  a  U.S.  military  installation  in  Poland  undoubtedly  makes  Polish  airspace  more 
vulnerable,”  said  the  Polish  Defence  Minister  Bogdan  Klich  when  interviewed  by  Reuters.  “I  speak 
about  this  in  categorical  terms  because  this  is  an  essential  part  of  Polish  air  space  security.” 

Part  of  the  motivation  for  demanding  that  the  U.S.  gift  these  advanced  air  defense  systems  to  Poland 
is  political.  Placing  the  U.S.  missile  defense  system  on  Polish  soil  has  become  widely  unpopular 
in  this  country  according  to  a  number  of  opinion  polls.  (Those  are  opinion  polls,  as  opposed  to 
opinionated  Poles.)  The  only  way  the  government  can  justify  taking  this  step  to  its  population  and 
cover  itself  politically  is  to  show  that  they  gave  the  U.S.  what  it  wanted,  but  only  after  extracting  a 
pound  of  flesh  in  return  for  the  concession. 

But,  the  other  half  of  the  equation  is  a  combined  desire  to  try  and  get  as  much  out  of  the  United 
States  as  possible.  “One  of  the  problems  with  this  agreement  in  which  they  appear  to  ultimately  be 
receiving  these  F-16s  for  free,”  said  a  U.S.  aerospace  industry  official,  “is  that  now  this  has  become 
the  standard  that  is  now  expected.  Everyone  -  and  not  just  the  Poles,  but  other  former  Soviet  bloc 
states  and  sometimes  including  some  of  our  own  U.S.  armed  forces  -  wants  this  ‘Polish  F-16  deal’ 
where  you  can  get  something  for  nothing.” 

The  casualties  in  all  this  may  be  Poland’s  rather  capable  defense  industrial  sector  in  the  short-term 
and,  in  the  long-term,  the  overall  reputation  and  image  of  U.S. -made  military  hardware. 

Air  defense  is  a  technology  that  Polish  industry  is  well- versed  in.  Specifically,  its  major  enterprises 
have  shown  a  talent  for  upgrading  their  old,  Soviet-era  platforms  by  replacing  all  of  the  old- generation 
analogue  components  and  traveling  wave-guide  tubes  with  solid-state  digital  technology.  At  the  same 
time  they  have  also  integrated  U.S.  weapon  systems  onto  these  Russian  platforms,  creating  what  is 
a  current-generation  air  defense  unit  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a  new  one.  The  Wojskowe  Zaklady 
Uzbrojenia  Nr  2  (Military  Armament  Works  Nr  2  or  WZU  Nr2),  has  been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  area. 
This  factory  is  the  only  facility  outside  of  the  former  USSR  that  retains  the  fully-licensed  authority 
from  the  original  equipment  manufacturer  (OEM)  in  Russia  to  make  any  modifications  they  deem  fit 
to  any  Russian-made  model  from  the  SA-1  to  the  SA-8  series.  The  factory  has  used  this  license  to 
create  new-age  versions  of  these  Russian  SAMs  by  replacing  the  older-technology  Russian  missiles 
with  surface-launched  air  defense  variants  of  either  the  Raytheon  AIM- 120  Advanced  Medium  Range 
Air-to-Air  Missile  (AMRAAM),  that  has  an  active-homing  seeker  or  the  AIM-7  Sea  Sparrow  with  a 
semi-active  seeker. 

Either  solution  provides  the  user  of  this  system  with  a  capability  far  beyond  that  of  the  original 
Soviet  design.  The  only  problem  is  that  so  far  the  Polish  armed  forces  have  not  bought  off  on  this 
idea,  preferring  instead  to  try  and  get  new  air  defense  systems  from  the  U.S.  for  free. 

The  effect  is  that  Polish  industry  has  not  received  the  support  of  its  government  at  a  time  when 
that  same  government  is  complaining  about  the  need  for  a  better  air  defense  network.  Without  orders 
to  keep  its  lines  open  and  people  employed,  that  industry  may  not  survive  to  support  the  Polish  armed 
forces. 

But  maintenance  and  servicing  of  these  new  western  systems  is  not  something  that  the  Polish 
military  appears  to  want  to  think  too  much  about.  The  logical  place  to  start  building  up  equipment 
and  personnel  now  to  support  these  new  F-16s  is  at  the  Wojskowe  Zaklady  Lotnicze  Nr  2  (Military 
Aircraft  Works  Nr  2  or  WZL  Nr  2),  located  in  Bydgoszcz.  This  facility  is  one  of  the  world’s  most 
experienced  MiG-29  overhaul  depots  and  making  it  the  maintenance  center  for  the  F-16  fleet  would 
make  the  most  sense  as  the  Poles  transition  from  their  Russian  fighter  aircraft  to  the  U.S.  model. 

But  the  U.S.  aerospace  officials  reveal  that  the  Polish  military  are  not  taking  any  action  to  prepare 
to  service  these  airplanes  on  their  own.  What  the  Poles  are  instead  relying  on  are  the  terms  of  their 
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contract  with  Lockheed  Martin,  which  makes  the  American  manufacturer  responsible  for  all  service 
warranty  issues  for  the  first  three  years  of  operation.  After  this  3-year  term  the  Poles  will  be  on  their 
own,  but  at  the  moment  there  is  no  evidence  they’ve  thought  that  far  into  the  future. 

A  few  years  down  the  road  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  will  be  plenty  of  stories  about  F-16s  in 
Poland  having  poor  availability  rates,  and  that  Polish  industry  has  been  irreparably  damaged  by  U.S. 
“giveaways”  that  took  jobs  away  from  Poles  working  at  WZU  Nr  2  and  elsewhere.  It  will  be  a  failure 
of  long-term  planning  in  the  Polish  military,  but  no  one  is  likely  to  have  the  corporate  memory  to 
remind  anyone  of  “how  we  got  where  we  are  today.”  This  will  take  place  at  a  time  when  a  number 
of  new  U.S.  programs  that  include  large  cast  of  international  partners,  such  as  the  F-35  Joint  Strike 
Fighter,  will  be  coming  online-adverse  publicity  of  this  kind  probably  will  not  be  very  helpful  in 
holding  the  projects  together. 

A  country  cannot  maintain  its  defense  industrial  base,  which  it  in  turn  needs  in  order  to  support  the 
operations  of  its  armed  forces,  if  it  receives  a  lot  of  high-tech  welfare  in  the  form  of  free  weapons.  The 
result  will  be  a  type  of  dependency  in  Poland  not  unlike  what  transpired  in  the  developing  world  after 
years  of  foreign  aid,  and  with  similarly  deleterious  effects  on  domestic  industry.  And  soon  the  U.S. 
will  end  up  with  a  NATO  partner  crippled  by  the  opportunistic  impulses  upon  which  both  countries 
have  acted. 
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Foreign  Assistance  Reform  in  the  New  Administration: 

Challenges  and  Solutions? 

Howard  L.  Berman 

California  Congressman  Serving  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 

[Verbatim,  as  delivered.  April  23.  2008.] 

I  would  like  to  welcome  our  expert  panel  of  witnesses  to  the  committee  today  to  discuss  the 
daunting  task  that  the  next  Administration  and  Congress  faces  -  the  reforming  and  rationalizing  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  system. 

It  is  painfully  obvious  to  Congress,  the  Administration,  foreign  aid  experts,  and  non-government 
organizations  alike,  that  our  foreign  assistance  program  is  fragmented  and  broken  and  in  critical  need 
of  overhaul.  I  strongly  believe  that  America’s  foreign  assistance  program  is  not  in  need  of  some 
minor  changes,  but,  rather,  it  needs  to  be  reinvented  and  retooled  in  order  to  respond  to  the  significant 
challenges  our  country  and  the  world  faces  in  the  21st  century. 

This  year,  our  committee  will  review  our  foreign  assistance  program  to  look  at  what  actions 
are  needed  to  achieve  coherency  and  effectiveness  in  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  framework.  We 
will  hold  a  series  of  hearings  on  various  aspects  of  foreign  assistance  reform  such  as  rebuilding 
U.S.  civilian  diplomatic  and  development  agencies,  the  role  of  the  military  in  delivering  and  shaping 
foreign  assistance,  and  improving  America’s  image  around  the  world. 

These  efforts  will  help  inform  this  committee  on  the  direction  that  Congress  and  the  next 
Administration  should  take  in  reforming  U.S.  foreign  assistance.  Many  experts  are  calling  for  a 
partnership  between  Congress  and  the  next  Administration  to  come  together  and  work  on  improving 
our  foreign  assistance  programs.  I  am  committed  to  this  partnership  and  will  do  everything  I  can  to 
ensure  that  it  yields  results. 

Next  year,  our  committee  intends  to  reform  and  rewrite  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  That 
bill  has  not  been  reauthorized  since  1985.  This  antiquated  and  desperately  overburdened  legislation 
-  over  500  pages  long  -  does  not  adequately  provide  the  flexibility  and  necessary  authorities  for  our 
civilian  agencies  to  tackle  global  extremism,  poverty,  corruption,  and  other  threats  to  our  long-term 
national  security  goals. 

As  Congress  and  the  next  Administration  come  together  on  rewriting  this  legislation,  we  must 
give  greater  attention  to  core  development  programs,  particularly  basic  education,  child  survival, 
maternal  health,  cultural  exchanges,  and  agricultural  development  programs. 

Recently,  there  have  been  a  few  stark  examples  of  poorly  performing  programs  which  have 
resulted  in  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  such  as  the  U.S.  reconstruction  programs  in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan. 
Our  foreign  assistance  programs  have  also  been  crippled  by  a  lack  of  resources,  coordination,  and  a 
lack  of  critical  capacity  and  authorities  necessary  to  support  such  programs. 

As  a  result,  there  has  been  an  ad  hoc  effort  to  reform  our  foreign  assistance  programs  through  new 
programs,  such  as  the  Millennium  Challenge  Account,  new  mandates,  and  more  congressional  and 
administration  directives.  I  welcome  the  effort  to  better  coordinate  our  foreign  assistance  programs 
and  to  make  those  programs  more  accountable  by  providing  merit-based  assistance  to  good  performing 
countries  through  the  Millennium  Challenge  Account.  However,  I  am  concerned  that  these  efforts 
merely  provide  a  stop-gap  to  the  problems  which  require  broad-reaching  and  long-term  solutions. 
With  over  ten  cabinet  departments  and  over  fifteen  sub-cabinet  positions  and  independent  agencies 
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involved  in  implementing  foreign  assistance,  our  system  has  become  plagued  with  poor  oversight  and 
accountability,  and  a  lack  of  meaningful  coordination  and  coherency. 

And  I  am  also  concerned  by  the  Department  of  Defense’s  (DoD)  rapid  encroachment  into  foreign 
assistance.  Astonishingly,  the  proportion  of  DoD  foreign  assistance  has  increased  from  7  percent  of 
bilateral  official  development  assistance  in  2001  to  an  estimated  20  percent  in  2006.  DoD  activities 
have  expanded  to  include  the  provision  of  humanitarian  assistance  and  training  in  disaster  response, 
counter-narcotics  activities,  and  capacity-building  of  foreign  militaries.  These  activities  should  be 
carried  out  by  the  Department  of  State  and  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Development  (USAID).  The 
military  is  overburdened,  overstretched,  and  they  must  focus  on  the  security  threats  facing  our  nation. 
While  the  civilian  agencies  should  coordinate  their  activities  with  the  military  to  ensure  coherency  of 
effort,  we  should  no  longer  rely  on  the  military  to  be  the  diplomatic  and  development  face  of  America 
around  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  again  welcome  our  witnesses  today,  who  will  address  the  various  challenges 
facing  the  U.S.  foreign  assistance  structure  and  their  recommendations  for  moving  forward  in  the 
next  Administration.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  the  witnesses’  assessment  of  the  current  system 
and  the  organizational  and  legislative  obstacles  facing  the  current  system  and  their  recommendations 
for  organizational  and  legislative  reform.  And  specifically,  should  Congress  and  the  next  President 
merge  USAID  completely  into  the  DoS,  or  should  we  upgrade  USAID  to  a  cabinet-level  department 
for  development,  or  maintain  the  status  quo?  What  should  a  foreign  assistance  reauthorization  bill 
look  like?  And  I  would  also  like  our  witnesses  to  answer  the  question:  how  do  we  balance  our 
national  security  objectives  with  our  development  goals  in  our  foreign  assistance  programs?  Or,  are 
they  mutually  reinforcing?  In  addition,  what  role  should  the  U.S.  military  play  in  providing  foreign 
assistance?  How  do  you  propose  to  improve  the  capacity  of  U.S.  civilian  agencies  to  respond  to  the 
challenges  of  the  21st  Century? 
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SECURITY  ASSISTANCE  COMMUNITY 


United  States  Central  Command: 

A  Brief  History 

(The  following  history  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command  was  provided  courtesy  of  the  command’s  web 
site,  where  numerous  articles  and  information  pertinent  to  that  area  can  be  found.  The  web  site  URL 
is:  http://www.centcom.mil). 

The  United  States  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM)  was  established  January  1,  1983.  As  its 
name  implies,  USCENTCOM  covers  the  “central”  area  of  the  globe  located  between  the  European 
and  Pacific  Commands.  When  the  hostage  crisis  in  Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan 
underlined  the  need  to  strengthen  U.S.  interests  in  the  region,  President  Jimmy  Carter  established 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF)  in  March  1980.  To  provide  a  stronger,  more  lasting 
solution  in  the  region,  President  Ronald  Reagan  took  steps  to  transform  the  RDJTF  into  a  permanent 
unified  command  over  a  two-year  period.  The  first  step  was  to  make  the  RDJTF  independent  of  U.S. 
Readiness  Command,  followed  by  the  activation  of  USCENTCOM  in  January  1983.  Overcoming 
skeptical  perceptions  that  the  command  was  still  an  RDJTF  in  all  but  name,  designed  to  support  a 
Cold  War  strategy,  took  time.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  clearly  underlined  the  growing  tensions  in  the  region, 
and  developments  such  as  Iranian  mining  operations  in  the  Persian  Gulf  led  to  USCENTCOM’s  first 
combat  operations. 

By  late  1988,  the  regional  strategy  still  largely  focused  on  the  potential  threat  of  a  massive  Soviet 
invasion  of  Iran.  The  new  USCENTCOM  Commander-in-Chief,  General  H.  Norman  Schwarzkopf, 
was  convinced  that  the  changing  international  climate  made  this  scenario  far  less  likely.  He  began  to 
focus  his  attention  on  the  possible  emergence  of  a  new  regional  threat,  Iraq’s  Saddam  Hussein,  and 
translated  these  concerns  into  the  summer  1990  command  post  exercise  internal  look.  There  was 
an  eerie  similarity  between  the  exercise  scripts  and  the  real-world  movement  of  Iraqi  forces  which 
culminated  in  Iraq’s  invasion  of  Kuwait  during  the  final  days  of  the  exercise.  U.S.  President  George 
Bush  responded  quickly.  A  timely  deployment  of  forces  and  the  formation  of  a  coalition  deterred 
Iraq  from  invading  Saudi  Arabia,  and  the  command  began  to  focus  on  the  liberation  of  Kuwait.  The 
buildup  of  forces  continued,  reinforced  by  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  678,  which  called  for 
Iraqi  forces  to  leave  Kuwait.  On  January  17,  1991,  U.S.  and  coalition  forces  launched  Operation 
Desert  Storm  with  a  massive  air  interdiction  campaign,  which  prepared  the  theater  for  a  coalition 
ground  assault.  The  primary  coalition  objective,  the  liberation  of  Kuwait,  was  achieved  on  February 
27,  and  the  next  morning  a  cease-fire  was  declared,  just  one  hundred  hours  after  the  commencement 
of  the  ground  campaign. 

The  end  of  formal  hostilities  did  not  bring  the  end  of  difficulties  with  Iraq.  Operation  Provide 
Comfort,  implemented  to  provide  humanitarian  assistance  to  the  Kurds  and  enforce  a  “no-fly”  zone  in 
Iraq,  north  of  the  36th  parallel,  began  in  April  1991.  In  August  1992,  Operation  Southern  Watch  began 
in  response  to  Saddam’s  noncompliance  with  U.N.  Security  Council  Resolution  688  condemning  his 
brutal  repression  of  Iraqi  civilians  in  southeastern  Iraq.  Under  the  command  and  control  of  Joint 
Task  Force  Southwest  Asia,  coalition  forces  in  this  operation  enforced  a  no-fly  zone  south  of  the 
32nd  parallel.  In  January  1997,  Operation  Northern  Watch  replaced  Provide  Comfort,  with  a  focus 
on  enforcing  the  northern  no-fly  zone.  Throughout  the  decade,  USCENTCOM  operations  such  as 
Vigilant  Warrior,  Vigilant  Sentinel,  Desert  Strike,  Desert  Thunder  (I  and  II),  and  Desert  Fox  responded 
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to  threats  posed  by  Iraq  to  its  neighbors  or  sought  to  enforce  U.N.  Security  Council  resolutions  in  the 
face  of  Saddam’s  continued  intransigence. 

The  1990s  also  brought  significant  challenges  in  the  east  African  nation  of  Somalia  as  well  as 
from  the  growing  threat  of  regional  terrorism.  To  prevent  widespread  starvation  in  the  face  of  clan 
warfare,  the  command  responded  in  1992  with  Operation  Provide  Relief  to  supply  humanitarian 
assistance  to  Somalia  and  northeastern  Kenya.  USCENTCOM’s  Operation  Restore  Hope  supported 
UNSCR  794  and  a  multinational  Unified  Task  Force,  which  provided  security  until  the  U.N.  created 
UNOSOM  II  in  May  1993.  In  spite  of  some  UNOSOM  II  success  in  the  countryside,  the  situation  in 
Mogadishu  worsened,  and  a  series  of  violent  outbreaks  ultimately  led  President  Bill  Clinton  to  order 
the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  troops  from  Somalia.  Throughout  the  decade  following  the  Gulf  War, 
terrorist  attacks  had  a  major  impact  on  USCENTCOM  forces  in  the  region.  Faced  with  attacks  such 
as  the  1996  bombing  of  the  Khobar  Towers,  which  killed  19  American  airmen,  the  command  launched 
Operation  Desert  Focus,  designed  to  relocate  U.S.  installations  to  more  defensible  locations  (such  as 
Prince  Sultan  Air  Base),  reduce  the  U.S.  forward  “footprint”  by  eliminating  nonessential  billets,  and 
return  dependents  home.  In  1998  terrorists  attacked  U.S.  embassies  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  killing 
250  persons,  including  12  Americans.  The  October  2000  attack  on  the  USS  Cole,  resulting  in  the 
deaths  of  17  U.S.  sailors,  was  linked  to  Osama  bin  Faden’s  al  Qaeda  organization. 

The  terrorist  attacks  on  American  soil  on  September  11,  2001  led  President  George  W.  Bush  to 
declare  a  war  against  international  terrorism.  USCENTCOM  soon  launched  Operation  Enduring 
Freedom  to  expel  the  Taliban  government  in  Afghanistan,  who  were  harboring  al  Qaeda  terrorists 
and  repressing  the  Afghan  population.  The  threat  from  Saddam  Hussein’s  government  increased,  and 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  an  Iraq  armed  with  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  a  coalition  commenced 
Operation  Iraqi  Freedom  to  liberate  the  Iraqi  people  from  Saddam’s  oppression.  Following  the  defeat 
of  both  the  Taliban  regime  in  Afghanistan  and  Saddam  Hussein’s  government  in  Iraq,  USCENTCOM 
has  continued  to  provide  security  to  the  new  freely-elected  governments  in  those  countries,  conducting 
counterinsurgency  operations  and  assisting  host  nation  security  forces  to  provide  for  their  own  defense. 
Since  October  2002,  USCENTCOM  has  also  conducted  operations  in  the  Horn  of  Africa  to  assist 
host  nations  there  to  combat  terrorism,  establish  a  secure  environment,  and  foster  regional  stability. 
These  operations  primarily  take  the  form  of  humanitarian  assistance,  consequence  management,  and 
a  variety  of  civic  action  programs.  The  command  has  also  remained  poised  to  provide  disaster  relief 
throughout  the  region,  with  its  most  recent  significant  relief  operations  in  response  to  the  October 
2005  earthquake  in  Pakistan  and  the  large-scale  evacuation  of  American  citizens  from  Febanon  in 
2006. 
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The  United  States  Southern  Command: 

Theater  Security  Cooperation 

[The  article  below  is  about  security  cooperation  within  the  United  States  Southern  Command 
(USSOUTHCOM)  theatre.  It  is  provided  courtesy  of  the  USSOUTHCOM  web  site.  Additional 
information  relative  to  USSOUTHCOM  can  be  found  at  the  following  URL:  http://www.southcom. 
mil/AppsSC/index.php.l 

The  security  environment  in  this  area  of  focus  has  changed  significantly  during  the  past  decade. 
Although  border  tensions  have  not  been  completely  eliminated,  the  traditional  threat  of  nations 
attacking  neighbors  with  military  force  has  diminished  dramatically.  Increasingly,  asymmetric  threats 
posed  by  non-state  actors  attempting  to  exploit  nations’  vulnerabilities  have  supplanted  conventional 
force-on-force  challenges. 

In  response  to  the  events  of  September  11,  2001,  the  President’s  National  Security  Strategy  of  the 
United  States  of  America  established: 

Defending  our  Nation  against  its  enemies  is  the  first  and  fundamental  commitment  of 
the  Federal  government. 

The  National  Defense  Strategy  supports  the  National  Security  Strategy  and  identifies  four  Defense 
objectives: 

Secure  the  United  States  from  direct  attack,  secure  strategic  access  and  retain  global 
freedom  of  action,  invigorate  existing  and  develop  new  alliances  and  partnerships, 
and  establish  favorable  security  conditions. 

The  National  Military  Strategy,  in  turn,  provides  focus  for  military  activities  to  support  the 
guidance  from  the  President  and  Secretary  of  Defense: 

Protect  the  United  States,  prevent  conflict  and  surprise  attack,  and  prevail  against 
adversaries  when  called  upon  by  the  President. 

The  USSOUTHCOM  strategy  is  built  upon  the  guidance  of  the  three  preceding  documents  and 
addresses  threats  and  challenges  specific  to  USSOUTHCOM’s  area  of  responsibility  (AOR).  In 
keeping  with  the  highest  priority  of  the  nation,  USSOUTHCOM  will  ensure  the  forward  defense  of 
the  U.S.  We  must  protect  the  southern  approaches  to  our  nation  with  an  active  defense  in-depth  that 
counters,  early  and  at  a  safe  distance,  those  who  seek  to  harm  the  U.S. 

The  forward  defense  of  the  U.S.  can  best  be  accomplished  through  the  broad  cooperation  of  partner 
nations.  USSOUTHCOM  must  strengthen  existing  relationships  and  establish  regional  partnerships 
necessary  to  provide  collective  security  across  the  broad  spectrum  of  threats  facing  peaceful  nations 
in  the  region.  Coalitions  and  regional  partnerships  comprised  of  capable  and  willing  nations  build 
mutual  security,  deter  aggression  and  extremism,  and  provide  the  underlying  conditions  for  success 
if  military  action  is  required. 

Strong  regional  partnerships  will  enable  USSOUTHCOM  and  our  partner  nations  to  enhance 
hemispheric  stability  and  security.  The  stability  and  security  of  the  U.S.  and  partner  nations  hinge 
upon  our  ability  to  work  together  in  a  mutual  effort  to  confront  and  defeat  common  security  challenges. 
Focused  regional  security  cooperation  is  key  to  building  interoperability  and  other  capabilities 
required  to  confront  challenges  before  they  mature  into  direct  threats. 
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Ensure  Forward  Defense  of  the  United  States 

USSOUTHCOM  continues  to  support  the  War  on  Terrorism  within  our  AOR  and  provides  a 
forward  defense  against  known  threats  transiting  through  or  emanating  from  it.  We  seek  to  deter 
aggression  and  coercion  while  retaining  the  capability  to  act  promptly  in  self-defense  and  remain 
cognizant  that  the  deterrence  and  defeat  of  certain  threats,  particularly  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruction 
(WMD),  may  require  preemptive  action.  USSOUTHCOM  will  remain  vigilant  against  threats  at 
all  times.  We  will  build  regional  coalitions  that  assure  our  partners  and  dissuade,  deter,  and  defeat 
transnational  threats  against  U.S.  and  partner  nation  interests  throughout  the  AOR. 

Transnational  terrorism  and  organized  crime  constitute  the  primary  threats  to  U.S.  interests  in  the 
hemisphere.  USSOUTHCOM  identifies  and  counters  illicit  activities  in  our  AOR  that  support  global 
terrorist  groups,  to  include  efforts  to  manufacture,  transship,  or  import  WMD  materials  or  delivery 
systems.  We  will  put  forth  a  cohesive  and  coordinated  effort,  in  concert  with  partner  nations,  to 
counter:  transnational  terrorism  and  crime;  illegal  narcotics  production;  illicit  trafficking  (narcotics, 
arms,  and  humans);  and  the  proliferation  of  WMD,  their  precursors,  and  delivery  systems.  Working 
with  other  agencies  of  the  U.S.  government,  we  will  support  partner  nation  efforts  to  prevent  internal 
and  transnational  threats  from  destabilizing  democratically  elected  governments.  We  will  develop 
and  implement  effective  integrated  information  sharing  and  provide  security  assistance  to  regional 
partners  to  promote  regional  security  arrangements  and  support  nations  engaged  in  the  War  on 
Terrorism.  When  requested  by  partner  nations,  we  will  assist  in  the  restructuring  and  training  of 
defense  and  security  forces  to  combat  transnational  threats. 

Illegal  aerial  and  maritime  traffic  remains  a  significant  transnational  challenge  and  constitutes  a 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  the  U.S.  and  other  nations  in  our  hemisphere.  USSOUTHCOM  will 
assist  partner  nations  to  develop  capabilities,  within  a  lawful  framework,  that  support  civil  authority. 
We  support  multinational  cooperation  to  enhance  each  partner  nation’s  capabilities  to  detect,  rack, 
monitor,  and  share  such  tracking  information.  We  also  encourage  multinational  coordination  of 
communication,  asset  allocation,  and  the  interception  of  illegal  traffic.  Together,  U.S.  and  partner 
nation  participation  in  aerial  and  maritime  hemispheric  coalitions  will  greatly  enhance  our  efforts  to 
counter  the  security  and  stability  threats  posed  by  international  terrorist  organizations  and  transnational 
criminal  groups. 

Through  strategic  and  operational  planning,  USSOUTHCOM  will  ensure  effective  security 
cooperation  to  confront  mutual  threats  and  challenges  before  they  mature  into  a  crisis,  and  enable 
the  execution  of  military  operations  when  the  need  arises.  USSOUTHCOM  will  ensure  access  for 
peacetime  operations  and  contingency  response  by  developing  cooperative  security  locations  in 
conjunction  with  host  partner  nations.  We  will  work  collectively  to  improve  logistics  distribution  and 
expand  opportunities  for  multinational  exercises  to  support  the  development  of  regional  cooperation 
capabilities. 

Establish  Regional  Partnerships 

Nations,  working  together  in  regional  coalitions  to  address  shared  challenges,  foster  transparency, 
efficiency,  and  accountability;  build  a  collaborative  environment;  and  decrease  tension  and  rivalries. 
USSOUTHCOM  promotes  this  approach  to  create  synergies  and  advance  capabilities  not  normally 
available  to  countries  with  reduced  defense  budgets.  We  will  continue  to  develop  cooperative  and 
productive  relations  with  all  states  in  the  hemisphere  by  actively  building  upon  existing  relationships 
and  seeking  to  bridge  the  differences  in  perspective  that  may  exist.  We  will  support  the  ongoing 
professionalization  of  militaries  and  security  forces  through  activities  that  establish  doctrine,  develop 
crisis  response  capabilities,  and  support  law  enforcement  in  ways  consistent  with  constitutional  roles 
and  responsibilities. 
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Common  threats  in  our  hemisphere  transcend  national  borders  and  often  exceed  a  state’s  ability 
to  unilaterally  address  them.  USSOUTHCOM  will  foster  cooperation  and  improved  security 
relationships  to  dissuade  regional  military  competition  and  assist  in  the  development  of  partner  nation 
interoperability  throughout  the  hemisphere.  We  will  also  promote  willingness  to  conduct  combined 
training  and  operations  with  minimal  U.S.  support.  USSOUTHCOM’s  Theater  Security  Cooperation 
Strategy  focuses  on  building  defense  relationships  and  providing  U.S.  forces  with  peacetime  and 
contingency  access  to  support  training  and  military  operations.  USSOUTHCOM  security  cooperation, 
in  coordination  with  U.S.  embassies,  manages  programs  to  improve  partner  nation  military/security 
capabilities  and  ensure  interoperability  among  partner  nations  and  U.S.  forces.  USSOUTHCOM 
conducts  numerous  air,  land,  and  sea-based  multinational  exercises  yearly.  Capitalizing  upon  the 
capabilities  developed  and  interoperability  improved  through  these  exercises,  USSOUTHCOM 
encourages  participating  nations  to  move  from  the  exercise  to  the  operational  environment  to  form 
regional  forces  capable  of  responding  to  crises.  Our  joint  training  and  exercise  program  focuses  on 
areas  such  as  counter  narco-terrorism  operations,  peacekeeping  operations,  maritime  and  migrant 
operations,  disaster  consequence  management,  disaster  relief,  humanitarian  assistance,  and  health 
services  support. 

Enhance  Hemispheric  Stability  and  Security 

There  are  many  conditions  such  as  poverty,  inequality,  and  corruption  that  foster  the  threats  and 
challenges  faced  in  the  AOR.  Predominant  among  these  conditions  is  endemic  poverty.  High  rates  of 
poverty  foster  regional  threats  such  as  radical  regimes,  criminal  activities,  and  violence.  A  secure  and 
stable  environment  is  necessary  for  the  sustained  improvement  of  economic  growth  and  prosperity 
required  to  reduce  poverty  in  our  hemisphere. 

USSOUTHCOM  will  support  partner  nations’  efforts  to  secure  their  territories  and  borders  through 
a  legitimate  government  authority.  Legitimate  government  authority  is  necessary  to  provide  basic 
security  for  the  citizenry,  uphold  the  rule  of  law,  protect  human  rights,  and  consolidate  democracy. 
Secure  borders  and  territories  are  essential  to  deny  terrorists  freedom  to  operate  in  ungoverned  spaces. 
USSOUTHCOM  works  with  nations  and  regional  organizations  to  prevent  conflict  while  supporting 
stability  operations  and  humanitarian  assistance/disaster  relief  missions.  We  promote  policies  that 
provide  a  stable  security  environment,  encourage  development,  improve  living  standards,  and  expand 
opportunities.  Collectively  these  efforts  help  to  bring  about  fundamental,  favorable,  and  enduring 
positive  changes. 

USSOUTHCOM,  working  closely  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  State,  continues  to  support 
democracy  throughout  the  AOR  and  encourage  regional  militaries  to  support  their  democratically 
elected  governments.  We  foster  the  development  of  greater  civilian  participation  in  defense  and 
security  policy,  including  executive  and  legislative  branch  oversight  of  defense  institutions  and 
budgets.  We  also  assist  partner  nation  military  and  security  forces  to  clearly  establish  roles  and 
missions  as  defined  by  national  directives  and  will  assist  in  the  development  of  national  security  and 
military  strategies. 

USSOUTHCOM  encourages  governments  to  field  only  those  military  capabilities  appropriate 
for  defense  requirements.  We  foster  positive  relations,  promote  stability,  ensure  safe  access  for  all 
legitimate  international  traffic  in  key  regions  and  the  global  commons,  and  protect  international  lines 
of  communication.  USSOUTHCOM  also  ensures  the  security  and  continued  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  transit  hub  vital  to  the  free  flow  of  strategic  resources  for  the  U.S.  and  world  economies. 

Key  Enablers 

USSOUTHCOM  will  ensure  that  we  are  capable  of  meeting  our  strategic  objectives.  To  do  so, 
we  must  make  certain  that  we  have  an  adequate  level  of  resources  to  meet  regional  responsibilities; 
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our  strategic  communication  process  synchronizes  themes  and  messages  in  support  of  U.S.  policy 
and  hemispheric  cooperation;  and  we  continue  to  transform  our  concepts,  practices,  organization, 
training,  and  equipment  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  changing  environment  and  challenges. 

While  continuing  to  maximize  effectiveness  in  a  fiscally-constrained  environment, 
USSOUTHCOM  will  identify  the  resources  required  to  execute  this  strategy.  At  the  same  time,  we 
will  raise  awareness  of  the  strategic  importance  of  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  with  members 
of  the  U.S.  Congress,  key  interagency  decision  and  policy  makers,  and  the  American  public  in 
order  to  gamer  the  support  needed  to  achieve  our  strategic  objectives. 

Mastering  the  process  of  strategic  communication  will  improve  the  potential  to  achieve  our 
objectives  by  shaping  the  information  environment  through  the  linkage  of  our  words  and  actions.  A 
synchronized  interagency  effort  of  public  affairs  and  public  diplomacy  will  provide  the  transmission 
of  integrated  and  coordinated  themes  and  messages,  which  will  be  reinforced  through  political, 
economic,  and  military  actions  and  activities,  demonstrating  the  validity  of  what  we  communicate. 
USSOUTHCOM  will  incorporate  strategic  communication  into  deliberate  and  contingency  planning, 
exercises,  and  the  development  of  operations  within  the  AOR. 

USSOUTHCOM  will  achieve  its  strategic  objectives  through  a  continual  focus  on  the  dynamic 
environment  of  the  AOR  and  a  consistent  effort  aimed  at  transforming  to  operate  effectively  in  it. 
Transformation  involves  reorganizing  and  improving  tactics,  techniques,  and  procedures  across 
the  spectrum  of  military  operations,  while  incorporating  new  technology  and  capabilities.  It  also 
includes  updating  the  theater  architecture  and  reshaping  our  concepts  and  processes  to  better  meet  the 
challenges  and  threats  of  the  future.  Our  transformation  effort  will  continue  the  ongoing  process  of 
reviewing  force  and  access  requirements  and  will  expand  joint  experimentation  in  our  AOR. 

Conclusion 

Through  a  process  of  partner  nation  and  regional  analysis,  USSOUTHCOM  identifies  and  responds 
to  the  challenges  and  threats  faced  by  the  U.S.  and  partner  nations,  considering  all  available  resources 
and  each  nation’s  political,  military,  and  cultural  distinctiveness.  We  develop  policies  and  strategies 
that  address  those  threats  and  challenges,  while  satisfying  both  U.S.  and  partner  nation  goals  and 
objectives. 

USSOUTHCOM  also  seeks,  through  the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  U.S.  government 
interagency,  to  have  a  strong  voice  in  the  development  of  U.S.  national  strategies  and  policies  that 
improve  the  security  environment  within  our  AOR,  dissuade  regional  military  competition,  and 
promote  regional  solutions.  We  strive  to  implement  our  strategies  and  policies  in  ways  that  are 
mutually  beneficial  to  the  U.S.  and  our  partner  nations. 

The  transnational  nature  of  threats  and  opportunities  will  continue  to  draw  the  nations  of  our 
hemisphere  together  to  improve  security  as  well  as  commerce  and  communication.  Trade,  travel, 
information,  and  ideas  now  flow  across  borders,  oceans,  and  geographic  obstacles,  bringing 
unprecedented  benefits  to  previously  isolated  people  and  communities.  The  same  connectivity  that 
promises  progress,  however,  enables  threats  to  move,  hide,  and  sustain  themselves  with  greater  ease 
than  ever  before.  The  coming  decade  will  see  fundamental  changes  in  how  we  base  and  employ  military 
forces,  and  how  we  weave  military  power  into  the  diplomatic,  informational,  and  economic  facets  of 
our  interaction  with  our  partner  nations  in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  USSOUTHCOM  will  be 
at  the  forefront  of  these  changes,  synchronizing  our  actions  and  programs  with  the  other  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  government.  We  will  ensure  the  forward  defense  of  the  U.S.,  establish  regional  partnerships, 
and  help  enhance  hemispheric  stability  and  security  so  that  the  U.S.  and  partner  nations  may  extend 
the  benefits  of  secure  democracies  and  economic  prosperity  to  all  of  their  citizens. 
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The  Establishment,  Evolution,  and  Accomplishments  of 
the  United  States  European  Command 

[This  brief  history  of  the  United  States  European  Command  is  provided  courtesy  of  the  command 
web  site.  Further  topics  of  interest  within  the  European  theatre  can  be  found  at:  http://www.eucom. 

mil-] 

Background  to  Establishment 

Although  the  Headquarters  United  States  European  Command  (HQ  USEUCOM)  was  formally 
established  on  1  August  1952,  its  activation  can  be  seen  as  an  evolutionary  process  that  actually 
began  in  the  European  Theater  of  Operations  (ETO)  during  the  Second  World  War.  This  process  has 
subsequently  been  shaped  by  the  onset,  escalation,  and  end  of  the  Cold  War. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  II,  U.S.  troops  in  Europe  were  under  dual  command.  Operational 
control  was  exercised  by  the  combined  (US/UK)  “Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied  Expeditionary 
Forces  (SHAEF).”  The  administration  and  supply  of  U.S.  forces  were  the  responsibilities  of  the 
“European  Theater  of  Operations,  U.S.  Army,  Communications  Zone  (ETOUSA-COMZ).”  General 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  commanded  both  SHAPE  and  ETOUSA-COMZ.  General  Eisenhower  began 
to  shift  authority  from  the  former  to  the  latter  as  the  war  in  Europe  came  to  a  close.  Two  weeks  after 
the  redesignation  of  ETOUSA-COMZ  as  “U.S.  Forces,  European  Theater  (USFET)”  on  1  July  1945, 
SHAEF  was  inactivated  (14  July  1945).  On  1  March  1946,  the  USFET  “component  commands”  were 
identified  as  the:  Seventh  U.S.  Army;  U.S.  Army  Air  Forces  (former  U.S.  Strategic  Air  Force  Europe); 
and  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Germany. 

The  National  Security  Act  (NSA)  of  1947  was  designed: 

.  .  .to  provide  for  the  effective  strategic  direction  of  the  armed  forces  and  for  their 
operation  under  unified  control  and  for  their  integration  into  an  efficient  team  of  land, 
air  and  naval  forces. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Military  Executive  (which  became  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
in  1949),  the  NSA  established  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  and  (of  particular  significance  for  the  history  of 
USEUCOM)  the  unified  and  specified  commands. 

The  first  attempt  at  creating  a  joint  command  in  Europe  was  made  on  15  March  1947  when  the 
European  Command  (EUCOM)  replaced  USFET.  The  purpose  of  the  reorganization  was: 

.  .  .to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  single  commander  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of 
military  operations  of  the  land,  naval  and  air  forces. 

Although  EUCOM  was  planned  as  a  joint  command,  it  never  truly  became  one.  The  EUCOM 
“component  commands”  as  of  15  November  1947  were  the: 

•  U.S.  Army  Europe  (USAREUR) 

•  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (US AFE) 

•  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Europe 

The  apparent  “jointness”  of  the  wiring  diagram  was,  however,  misleading  as  EUCOM  and  USAREUR 
had  identical  staff  sections. 

The  currency  reform  in  the  Western  Zones  of  occupied  Germany  and  the  western  sectors  of 
Berlin,  which  took  place  on  20  June  1948,  alarmed  the  Soviets  and  catalyzed  the  blockade  of  “West 
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Berlin.”  The  Berlin  Blockade  in  turn  inspired  “Operation  VITTLES,”  more  commonly  known  as 
the  Berlin  Airlift  (26  June  1948  through  30  September  1949).  The  airlift  clearly  demonstrated  the 
value  of  unified  execution  of  operations.  General  Lucius  D.  Clay,  the  Military  Governor  (U.S.)  and 
Commander-in-Chief,  European  Command  observed  in  April  1949  that: 

Among  our  Armed  Forces,  the  Airlift  has  become  a  symbol  of  unity,  with  the  Air 
Force,  Army  and  Navy  all  cooperating  to  the  limit  to  fulfill  the  highest  expression  of 
American  will-Freedom. 

The  Soviet  blockade  of  the  three  western  sectors  of  Berlin  also  catalyzed  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
that  established  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  on  4  April  1949  (effective  date  24 
August  1949).  The  invasion  of  South  Korea  by  North  Korean  troops  on  25  June  1950  energized 
NATO.  On  19  December  1950,  General  Eisenhower  became  the  first  Supreme  Allied  Commander 
Europe  (SACEUR).  He  subsequently  activated  the  Allied  Command  Europe  (ACE)  and  established 
his  headquarters  at  Roquencourt  (Paris)  on  2  April  1951. 

Establishment 

In  addition  to  being  SACEUR,  President  Harry  S.  Truman  gave  General  Eisenhower  authority 
over  all  U.S.  forces  in  the  theater:  “You  are  hereby  assigned  operational  command,  to  the  extent 
necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  your  mission,  of  the  U.S.  Army  Forces,  Europe;  U.S.  Air  Forces, 
Europe;  and  the  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.” 

Given  General  Eisenhower’s  wartime  experience  in  the  ETO,  it  is  not  surprising  that  EUCOM  was 
quickly  drawn  into  a  close  working  relationship  with  SHAPE/ ACE,  providing  necessary  resources 
and  personnel.  Despite  his  authority  from  President  Truman,  General  Eisenhower  was  reluctant  to 
be  “dual-hatted”  as  the  commander  of  all  U.S.  Forces  in  Europe.  Nonetheless,  on  19  May  1952  he 
informed  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  (JCS)  that  SACEUR  would  assume  direct  command  of  the  U.S. 
forces  in  Europe  and  established  a  separate  staff  under  a  deputy  for  the  conduct  of  joint  U.S.  military 
affairs.  General  Eisenhower  observed  that: 

A  matter  of  great  importance  will  be  the  rank,  previous  experience  and  ability  of 
the  officer  who  will  be  selected  as  my  Deputy.  Since,  under  my  concept,  this  officer 
will  have  a  maximum  of  delegated  authority  .  .  .  ,  consulting  me  only  on  matters  of 
fundamental  policy  and  critical  problems,  it  is  essential  that  he  be  of  four-star  rank  .  . . 

On  23  May  1952  the  Joint  Staff  approved  General  Eisenhower’s  concept.  Five  days  later,  he 
appointed  General  Thomas  T.  Handy,  USA,  as  his  deputy  and  directed  him  to  establish  the  “new” 
unified  command.  Following  General  Eisenhower’s  return  to  the  United  States,  General  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway  became  SACEUR  on  30  May,  and  subsequently  declared  his  willingness  to  be  dual-hatted 
as  the  United  States  Commander  in  Chief,  Europe  (USCINCEUR). 

In  a  letter  of  instruction  dated  19  July  1952,  General  Ridgway  made  a  delegation  of  authority  to 
General  Handy,  which  reflected  the  concept  developed  by  General  Eisenhower: 

. . .  you  are  hereby  authorized  to  exercise  for  me,  as  my  deputy,  authority  and  direction 
in  U.S.  military  matters  of  a  joint  nature  within  my  cognizance  as  U.S.  CINCEUR  over 
all  U.S.  military  commands  and  agencies  subject  to  my  command  authority  as  U.S. 
CINCEUR.  You  are  authorized  to  issue  appropriate  instructions  in  your  own  name 
and  to  take  action  in  my  behalf  with  higher  authority  and  with  appropriate  agencies 
outside  of  this  chain  of  command.  I  leave  to  your  discretion  the  referral  to  me  of  those 
questions,  including  matters  of  fundamental  policy  and  critical  problems,  which  are 
of  such  nature  or  significance  as  to  require  my  personal  attention.  You  will  keep  me 
informed  of  your  major  actions,  plans  and  decisions. 
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This  broad  delegation  of  authority  continues  to  serve  as  the  model  for  the  unique  relationship  between 
the  USCINCEUR  and  the  “DCINC.” 

As  General  Order  No.  1  established  HQ  USEUCOM  on  1  August  1952,  General  Order  No.  2  of 
the  same  date  combined  the  three  European  commands: 

•  U.S.  Naval  Forces,  Eastern  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 

•  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe;  European  Command  (redesignated  as  USAREUR)  under 
the  “new”  joint  headquarters 

•  The  United  States  European  Command 

Evolution  of  Jointness 

From  1952  until  1986,  the  USEUCOM  component  commands  retained  a  great  deal  of  operational 
independence.  The  U.S.  European  Command  was  generally  regarded  as  a  logistics,  planning  and 
administrative  headquarters.  Following  the  passage  of  the  Goldwater-Nichols  Department  of 
Defense  Reorganization  Act  of  1986,  which  placed  the  authority  of  combat  command  (COCOM) 
firmly  in  the  hands  of  the  unified  and  specified  combatant  commanders,  the  focal  point  of  the  “one 
single  concentrated  effort”  (General  Eisenhower’s  goal)  began  to  shift  to  USEUCOM.  This  process 
was  further  accelerated  and  solidified  by  the  organizational  changes  (e.g.  drawdown)  and  the  unique 
operational  requirements  that  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  political  developments  in  Europe  resulting 
from  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  Gulf  War  in  Southwest  Asia,  and  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  after 
11  September  2001. 

Headquarters  Locations 

The  Headquarters,  U.S.  European  Command  was  “temporarily  opened”  at  the  I.G.  Farben 
Hochhaus  (renamed  the  C.  W.  Abrams  Building)  in  Frankfurt  in  1952,  where  it  remained  for  two 
years  until  permanent  facilities  were  available.  In  1954,  HQ  USEUCOM  relocated  to  Camp-de-Loges 
on  the  outskirts  of  Paris  to  be  near  SHAPE  headquarters  and  remained  there  until  the  withdrawal  of 
the  NATO  and  U.S.  Forces  from  France,  at  the  1966  request  of  President  Charles  De  Gaulle.  The 
search  for  new  quarters  resulted  in  HQ  Seventh  U.S.  Army  moving  from  Patch  Barracks  in  Stuttgart- 
Vaihingen,  Germany,  and  relocating  with  HQ  USAREUR  in  Heidelberg.  HQ  USEUCOM  moved  to 
Patch  Barracks  15  March  1967. 

Area  of  Responsibility 

The  USEUCOM  area  of  responsibility  (AOR)  has  also  continued  to  evolve  during  the  past  fifty 
years.  In  1952  it  included  continental  Europe,  the  United  Kingdom,  North  Africa  and  Turkey.  The 
AOR  subsequently  expanded  to  include  Southwest  Asia  as  far  east  as  Iran  and  as  far  south  as  Saudi 
Arabia. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  U.S.  Central  Command  (USCENTCOM)  in  1983,  which  assumed 
responsibility  for  most  of  the  Middle  East  region,  the  USEUCOM  AOR  became  Europe  (including  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Ireland),  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (including  the  islands),  and  the  Mediterranean 
littoral  (excluding  Egypt,  Sudan,  Kenya,  Ethiopia,  Somalia  and  Djibouti),  and  sub-Sahara  Africa. 

Beginning  in  1989,  a  sea  change  swept  over  Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  dissolving  both  the 
Warsaw  Pact  and  ultimately  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  “new”  countries  (with 
additional  responsibilities)  were  added  to  the  AOR,  bringing  the  total  to  91  countries.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  although  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Europe  was  USEUCOM’s  raison  d’etre,  the 
command’s  mission  to  promote  stability  and  democratic  growth  among  African  and  Middle  Eastern 
countries  is  of  equal  importance. 
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On  1  October  2002,  in  Unified  Command  Plan  02,  Defense  Secretary  Donald  Rumsfeld  introduced 
major  changes  in  Joint  responsibilities;  every  nation  of  the  world  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  five 
U.S.  regional  unified  combatant  commands.  [There  were  ten  unified  combatant  commands  in  all.] 
The  immediate  intent  was  to  unquestionably  globalize  America’s  growing  war  on  terrorism.  HQ 
USEUCOM’s  AOR  now  totaled  93  countries,  to  include  Russia.  The  theater  thus  comprised  30 
percent  of  the  earth’s  landmass  and  23  percent  of  the  world’s  population.  A  March  2004  change 
to  UCP  02  transferred  responsibilities  for  Syria  and  Lebanon  to  US  Central  Command,  reducing 
USEUCOM’s  AOR  to  91  countries. 

Note:  UCP  02  also  directed  use  of  the  title  “Combatant  Commander”  by  the 
commanders  of  the  ten  unified  combatant  commands  in  place  of  the  former 
designation  “CENC.”  Thus,  USCINCEUR  became  CDRUSEUCOM  (Commander, 
USEUCOM). 

Mission 

In  1989,  the  primary  missions  of  the  Headquarters  United  States  European  Command  were 
essentially  the  same  as  they  had  been  on  1  August  1952:  to  support  the  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe  and  execute  U.  S.  policies  within  the  prescribed  AOR. 

By  the  end  of  the  next  two  years,  the  politico-historical  changes  in  Europe,  as  mentioned, 
coupled  with  developments  outside  of  the  AOR,  of  which  the  Gulf  war  in  Southwest  Asia  (SWA) 
was  undoubtedly  the  most  visible,  permanently  changed  the  operational  environment.  The  dramatic 
events  of  the  1990s  ushered  in  a  new  world  for  the  command.  And  11  September  2001  totally 
changed  the  way  HQ  USEUCOM  executes  its  mission  responsibilities. 

USEUCOM  is  now  called  upon  not  only  to  maintain  ready  forces  to  conduct  unilateral  operations 
but  also  to  work  in  concert  with  allied  and  coalition  partners,  as  can  be  seen  since  1990,  in  the  Middle 
East  (Desert  Storm  and  Operation  Northern  Watch),  the  Balkans  (Operations  Forge,  Guardian,  and 
Amber  Fox),  and  the  Global  War  on  Terrorism  (Operation  Enduring  Freedom).  USEUCOM  continues 
to  enhance  transatlantic  security  through  support  to  NATO.  Of  equal  importance,  the  command  also 
continues  to  promote  regional  stability  and  advances  U.S.  interests  in  Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle 
East,  and  Russia,  largely  implemented  through  numerous  theater  engagement  initiatives  such  as 
Partnership  for  Peace  programs,  military-to-military  contact  programs,  and  peacekeeping  and  peace 
enforcing  and  training  operations. 

Accomplishments 

Over  the  past  50  years,  USEUCOM  participated  in  or  provided  support  to  over  200  named 
operations,  from  humanitarian  and  natural  disaster  relief  efforts,  to  evacuation  of  American  citizens 
from  areas  in  crisis,  to  combat  or  contingency  operations,  to  peacekeeping  and  anti-terrorism/force 
protection  operations  across  the  theater  and  beyond.  During  the  Cold  War  years,  USEUCOM’s 
focus  had  been  to  preserve  the  peace  in  Europe.  Since  then,  HQ  USEUCOM  has  deployed  forces  in 
support  of  over  95  contingency,  noncombatant  evacuation  operations,  humanitarian  operations,  and 
Operations  Enduring  Freedom  and  Iraqi  Freedom  throughout  the  theater  and  beyond,  continuing  to 
build  upon  its  proud  heritage  and  achievements. 
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EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING 


Worldwide  Warehouse  Redistribution  Services’ 

Ten  Year  Anniversary 

By 

Pete  Heron 

Air  Force  Security  Assistance  Center 

Ten  years  ago  an  article  titled,  “The  Worldwide  Warehouse  Distribution  Program”,  was  featured  in 
the  DISAM  Journal,  Volume  2  No.  3,  Spring  1998,  pp.  118-124.  The  article  introduced  the  Worldwide 
Warehouse  Redistribution  Services  (WWRS)  program  to  the  security  cooperation  community.  The 
author,  Lieutenant  Colonel  William  C.  Lee,  USAF,  described  the  program  as: 

Basically,  this  system  splits  the  third  party  transfer  of  non-major  defense  equipment 
(non-SME)  into  two  separate  two-party  transfers:  one  country  returns  excess  items 
to  the  USG  which,  as  the  intermediary,  then  sells  the  items  to  a  third  country.  The 
WWRS  provides  FMS  customers  with  an  orderly  method  to  transfer  materiel  with  a 
minimum  of  the  “red  tape”  associated  with  normal  third  party  transfers. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Lee  further  indicated  the  WWRS  program  has  four  major  goals: 

•  Reduce  foreign  military  sales  (FMS)  customers  excess  inventories 

•  Reduce  materiel  costs  for  purchasers 

•  Reduce  lead  times  through  redistribution  of  assets  instead  of  new  procurement 

•  Enable  sellers  to  purchase  needed  FMS  assets  with  proceeds  from  WWRS  sales 
Ten  years  later,  how  has  WWRS  performed  in  meeting  these  four  goals? 

•  Twenty-four  nations  have  transferred  over  19,000  line  items  of  serviceable,  excess 
materiel  and  recouped  over  $61M. 

•  Fifty  nations  have  purchased  materiel  and  saved,  on  average,  29.1  percent  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD)  stock  list  price.  Purchasers  have  saved  over  $29M. 
Materiel  quality  has  proven  excellent  with  a  validated  supply  discrepancy  report  (SDR) 
rate  of  less  than  1  percent. 

•  WWRS  logistics  response  time,  from  requisition  input  to  arrival  at  the  buyer  freight 
forwarder,  averages  73.3  days. 

•  Selling  countries  have  reinvested  sales  proceeds  back  into  FMS.  For  many  nations, 
WWRS  has  proved  an  effective  tool  to  recycle  no-longer-needed  FMS  materiel 
and  reinvest  the  proceeds  into  current  requirements. 

Worldwide  Warehouse  Today 

The  WWRS  sales  inventory  has  grown  from  $5M  in  the  early  days  to  $1.4B  and  249,000  line 
items  today.  What  began  as  an  Air  Force  program  is  now  a  tri-service  program.  The  Army  and 
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Navy  have  approved  participation  for  their  FMS  customers.  In  addition  to  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  FMS  sellers  and  buyers,  the  U.S.  is  participating  as  well.  The  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
have  all  located  and  purchased  critically  needed  materiel  via  WWRS.  A  number  of  USAF  activities 
have  incorporated  WWRS  into  their  critical  item  search  process.  The  U.S.  Navy  offers  a  portion  of 
their  FMS  reserve  materiel  for  sale  in  WWRS.  The  WWRS  has  become  a  small  but  useful  source  of 
supply  for  the  U.S.  as  well  as  our  allies  and  coalition  partners. 

Sellers 

In  order  to  participate  as  a  seller,  FMS  customers  must  request  an  FMS  case  or  line  for  WWRS 
services.  The  case  serves  as  the  government-government  agreement  setting  terms  and  conditions  of 
participation.  Additionally,  WWRS  program  fees  are  paid  from  the  case  funds.  Sales  proceeds  are 
deposited  into  a  country’s  WWRS  holding  account  with  disposition  at  the  selling  countries  discretion, 
within  Defense  Finance  and  Accounting  Services/Defense  Security  Cooperation  Agency  (DFAS/ 
DSC  A)  guidelines. 
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Figure  1.  Worldwide  Warehouse  Redistribution  Services’  Financial  Flow 


In-transit  Inspection 

A  key  feature  of  this  program  is  an  in-transit  inspection  point  (IIP)  between  FMS  seller  and  buyer. 
In-transit  inspection  provides  an  important  quality  control  as  well  as  a  guard  against  inadvertent 
transfer  of  materiel  outside  the  scope  of  the  WWRS  charter.  The  IIP  accomplishes  the  following: 

•  Receives  shipments  from  the  seller 

•  Verifies  that  the  item  matches  the  national  stock  number  description  of  the  item  to 
be  redistributed 

•  Visually  inspects  the  item  for  appearance  of  serviceability 

•  Documents  item  appearance  with  digital  photography 
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•  Ships  to  the  buyer’s  freight  forwarder. 

The  above  list  is  accomplished  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  seller’s  letter  of 
offer  and  acceptance  (  LOA),  title  transfers  to  the  United  States  Government  (USG)  upon  positive 
inspection  by  the  IIP.  Title  transfers  to  the  buying  country  upon  onward  movement  from  the  IIP.  The 
IIP  is  charged  with  removing  any  tags  or  markings  that  identify  the  source  country.  The  FMS  seller 
and  buyer  anonymity  is  preserved.  As  the  WWRS  process  consists  of  dual  two  party  transfers  with 
the  USG  as  buyer  and  seller,  selling  countries  are  not  privy  to  the  final  destination  and  buyers  are  not 
informed  of  the  materiel  source.  A  five  year  follow-on  IIP  contract  was  recently  awarded  to  Baker  & 
Associates  in  Centerville,  Ohio  following  a  competitive  contract  selection  effort. 

Buyers 

FMS  buyers  can  order  using  any  appropriate  (Army,  Navy,  or  USAF)  FMS  blanket  order  case.  No 
WWRS-specific  case  or  line  is  required.  Requisitions  with  the  routing  identifier  code  of  “FWW”  are 
passed  to  WWRS.  A  liaison  officer  stationed  at  the  Air  Force  Security  Assistance  Center  (AFSAC) 
saved  his  country  over  $1.1M  by  using  WWRS.  USG  buyers  are  required  to  provide  a  financial 
instrument  i.e.,  Military  Interdepartmental  Purchase  Request  (MIPR)  or  miscellaneous  obligation 
reimbursement  document  (MORD)  to  purchase  WWRS  materiel.  WWRS  features  an  Urgent 
Broadcast  Board.  Buyers  with  an  urgent  requirement  not  listed  for  sale  in  WWRS  can  post  the 
requirement  on  the  WWRS  web  site  and  instantly  generate  an  e-mail  to  all  sellers.  If  any  sellers  can 
make  the  materiel  available,  an  e-mail  is  generated  to  the  prospective  buyer. 


Figure  2.  Worldwide  Warehouse  Redistribution  Services’  Process  Depiction 


Worldwide  Warehouse  Redistribution  Services  Fees 

WWRS  services  fees,  paid  by  the  selling  country,  fund  the  six  person  program  office  and  in-transit 
inspection.  The  current  fee  structure  is  9.5  percent  of  the  materiel  value  for  orders  (requisitions)  with 
an  aggregate  value  greater  than  $2500.  The  fee  is  capped  at  $50,000.  The  fee  for  orders  that  total 
less  than  $2500  is  a  sliding  scale  ranging  from  $.01  to  $237.50.  Additionally,  fees  are  discounted  for 
seller- arranged  lot  transfers  of  at  least  20  line  items.  WWRS  protects  buyer  and  seller  anonymity. 
However,  some  countries  have  chosen  to  negotiate  large  bi-lateral  transfers  of  materiel  through 
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WWRS.  Fees  are  discounted  for  these  lot  transfers.  Program  fees  have  been  reduced  three  times 
over  the  previous  ten  years.  In  2006,  WWRS  instituted  bi-annual  program  resource  and  fee  reviews 
to  ensure  fees  are  as  low  as  possible.  Last  year,  the  average  fee  percentage  was  the  lowest  in  program 
history  at  7.37  percent  per  order. 

The  Worldwide  Warehouse  Redistribution  Services  Web  Site 

The  public  domain  WWRS  web  site  at:  https://afsac4.wpafb.af.mil/WWRS/  is  the  key  to  program 
management  and  information.  The  WWRS  handbook,  program  overview,  and  “how  to”  sell  and 
buy  information  is  easily  accessed.  Sales  inventory  can  be  quickly  and  easily  searched  by  National 
Stock  Number  (NSN)  or  item  name.  Additionally,  “shoppers”  can  view  inventory  grouped  by  end 
item,  federal  supply  group,  or  managing  activity.  The  inventory  lists  the  WWRS  unit  price  and  DoD 
price  side  by  side,  facilitating  comparison.  Portions  of  the  web  site  are  password  protected  enabling 
FMS  buyer  and  seller  program  management  while  protecting  their  country-specific  information. 


Figure  3.  Worldwide  Warehouse  Redistribution  Services  Web  Site 


The  Future 

The  WWRS  is  now  established  as  a  viable,  self  supporting,  permanent  program.  There  is  a  number 
of  active  selling  countries  that  will  likely  provide  long  term  program  stability.  However,  sales  to  date 
have  barely  rippled  the  surface  of  the  worldwide  FMS  excess  pool.  The  challenge  for  the  WWRS 
program  office  is  to  continue  to  enlist  new  sellers  and  buyers.  Despite  the  inclusion  of  FMS  from 
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Navy  in  2001  and  Army  in  2006  into  WWRS,  the  program  remains  primarily  aviation-based.  Nearly 
all  materiel  listed  and  redistributed  has  been  for  fixed  and  rotary  wing  aircraft.  Air  Force  FMS  remains 
the  majority  customer.  The  task  ahead  is  to  expand  WWRS  to  better  serve  ground  and  sea-based  FMS 
needs.  Additionally,  we  can  best  serve  our  FMS  sellers,  as  well  as  the  DoD,  by  increasing  WWRS 
visibility  and  use  as  a  “niche”  source  for  critical  requirements.  Our  allies  and  coalition  partners  can 
assist  DoD  with  requirements  that,  while  critical  to  us,  are  excess  to  their  needs.  During  2008  and 
beyond,  WWRS  will  intensify  program  propagation  efforts  to  ground  and  sea  activities  as  well  as 
domestic  procurement  activities. 
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The  Directorate  of  Defense  Trade  Controls 
and  the  Defense  Trade  Function 

Getting  Started  with  Defense  Trade 

The  information  provided  in  this  article  is  courtesy  of  the  Directorate  of  Defense  Trade  Controls’ 
(DDTC)  web  site:  http://pmddtc.state.gov.  _ 

Do  Defense  Export  Controls  Apply  to  Me?  A  Quick  Action  Checklist 

•  Find  out  if  what  you  want  to  export  (hardware,  technical  data,  and/or  defense  services) 
is  covered  in  the  U.S.  Munitions  List  (USML),  found  in  Part  121  of  the  International 
Traffic  in  Arms  Regulation  (ITAR). 

•  Not  sure  if  your  desired  export  is  covered  by  the  USML?  File  a  Commodity 
Jurisdiction  request. 

•  If  what  you  want  to  export  is  on  the  USML,  you  must  be  registered  with  DDTC. 

•  After  you  are  registered,  you  may  apply  for  an  export  license.  D-Trade  is  the  preferred 
way  of  licensing. 

•  Have  basic  questions  you  need  answered?  Call  the  DDTC  Response  Team. 

Rationale  for  Regulating  Defense  Exports 

The  U.S.  government  views  the  sale,  export,  and  re-transfer  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services 
as  an  integral  part  of  safeguarding  U.S.  national  security  and  furthering  U.S.  foreign  policy  objectives. 
Authorizations  to  transfer  defense  articles  and  provide  defense  services,  if  applied  judiciously,  can 
help  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  friendly  countries,  deter  aggression,  foster  regional  stability,  and 
promote  the  peaceful  resolution  of  disputes.  The  U.S.,  however,  is  cognizant  of  the  potentially  adverse 
consequences  of  indiscriminate  arms  transfers  and,  therefore,  strictly  regulates  exports  and  re-exports 
of  defense  items  and  technologies  to  protect  its  national  interests  and  those  interests  in  peace  and 
security  of  the  broader  international  community. 

Directorate  of  Defense  Trade  Controls  -  The  Offices  that  Administer  the  Defense  Export 
Regulations 

The  DDTC,  Bureau  of  Political-Military  Affairs,  in  accordance  with  22  U.S.C.  2778-2780  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  (AECA)  and  the  ITAR  (22  CFR  Parts  120-130),  is  charged  with  controlling 
the  export  and  temporary  import  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services  covered  by  the  USML.  To 
leam  more  about  DDTC. 

Authority  for  Control  of  Arms  Exports 

The  AECA  provides  the  authority  to  control  the  export  of  defense  articles  and  defense  services. 
The  AECA  charges  the  President  to  exercise  this  authority,  which  has  been  delegated  to  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  AECA  is  available  through  the  DDTC. 

The  ITAR  implements  the  AECA.  These  regulations  are  frequently  updated  and  revised  to  reflect 
change  in  the  international  political  and  security  climate,  as  well  as  technological  development.  The 
ITAR  may  be  accessed  on  the  DDTC  web  site. 

In  accordance  with  Executive  Order  11958,  the  Department  of  State  (DoS),  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  determines  what  commodities  are  covered  by  the  USML. 
Guidance  on  the  commodity  jurisdiction  (CJ)  function  is  available  on  the  DDTC  web  site. 
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In  addition  to  seeking  technical  support  and  national  security  assessments  from  the  DoD,  the 
DoS  relies  on  extensive  interagency  cooperation  and  coordination  to  perform  the  arms  export  control 
function  by: 

•  Working  closely  with  U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection  (review  of  defense 
industry  registration,  performance  of  defense  export  end-use  checks,  investigations, 
civil  penalties). 

•  Working  with  the  intelligence  community  to  review  alleged  diversions  and  unauthorized 
transfers. 

•  Cooperates  with  the  Justice  Department  and  U.S.  Attorneys  (pre-trial  consultations,  trial 
documentary  preparation,  expert  testimony). 

U.S.  Government  Regulatory  Measures 

For  the  U.S.,  licensing  and  compliance  are  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  and  there  is  constant 
interaction  between  the  two  functions. 

Registration 

•  In  accordance  with  the  AECA,  registration  with  the  DoS  (via  DDTC)  of  all  U.S. 
persons  that  manufacture  or  export  defense  articles,  furnish  defense  services,  or  U.S. 
and  foreign  persons  engaged  in  arms  brokering,  is  required.  The  information  submitted 
by  registrants  is  reviewed  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  ensure  there  are  no  out¬ 
standing  law  enforcement  concerns. 

•  Registration  does  not  confer  any  export  privileges,  but  is  a  prerequisite  to  export 
licensing  approval. 

•  The  registration  process 

••  Informs  the  U.S.  government  about  the  U.S.  defense  industry  (legal  status,  export 
eligibility,  foreign  ownership/affiliations,  legally  responsible  personnel,  areas 
of  activity) 

••  Serves  as  a  channel  to  provide  industry  with  information  about  export  regulations 
and  government  concerns 

••  Helps  validate  the  bona  fides  of  U.S.  firms  engaged  in  defense  trade,  especially 
during  the  review  of  export  license  applications 

•  Registrants,  in  accordance  with  the  AECA,  are  charged  a  fee.  Congress  has  created 
a  mechanism  that  allows  the  DoS  to  retain  the  money  collected  to  help  support  defense 
export  control  functions. 

To  leam  more  about  registration,  and  to  access  the  registration  form,  please  visit  the  “Regulation” 
page  on  the  DDTC  web  site. 

Licensing 

•  The  DoS  approval  of  a  license  application  is  required  prior  to  the  export  of  defense  articles 
or  defense  services. 

•  About  30  percent  of  the  applications  processed  by  the  DoS  are  referred  to  other  offices 
and  agencies,  e.g.,  the  DoD,  for  comment  and  recommendations.  This  is  what  is  referred 
to  as  staffing  the  case. 
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•  During  the  review  process,  a  computerized  review  of  all  parties  to  the  proposed 
transactions  is  made  against  a  “watch  list”  of  known  or  suspected  export  violators.  A 
match  results  in  a  full  compliance  review  by  the  DoS  before  final  action  is  taken  on 
the  application. 

•  In  addition  to  sorting  through  detailed  technical  specifications,  the  license  application 
review  process  clarifies  the  ultimate  end-use  and  end-user  of  the  defense  export,  as 
well  as  facts  related  to  intermediate  handling. 

•  From  the  enforcement  point  of  view,  the  review  process  provides  an  avenue  to  prevent 
or  eliminate  diversions,  and  to  assist  the  USG  in  investigations  and  prosecutions  should 
an  export  violation  be  suspected  or  reported. 

•  In  submitting  license  applications,  companies  must  certify  eligibility  to  export  and 
an  understanding  of  the  laws  governing  such  exports.  Moreover,  in  carrying  out  the 
physical  act  of  exporting,  they  must  meet  certain  conditions  in  terms  of  documentation 
(electronic  reporting  of  export  information  using  the  Automated  Export  System  (AES) 
and  handling  (particularly  of  classified  material). 

•  Exporters  must  make  clear  on  shipping  documents  that  the  defense  export  cannot 
be  resold  or  retransferred  without  prior  U.S.  government  authorization,  a  licensing 
requirement  that  also  involves  compliance  issues. 

To  leam  more  about  licensing,  and  to  view  the  various  licensing  forms,  please  visit  the  D-Trade 
Information  Center  and  the  Licensing  page  on  DDTC’s  web  site. 

End-Use  and  End-User  Monitoring 

End-Use  checks  are  key  to  the  DoS’s  effort  to  prevent  illegal  defense  exports  and  technology 
transfers. 

End-use  checks  (known  under  the  program  name  “Blue  Lantern”)  enlist  the  help  of  U.S. 
diplomatic  posts,  the  cooperation  of  U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection,  and,  most  importantly, 
foreign  governments  in  the  conduct  of  pre-license  checks  and  post-shipment  verifications  of  defense 
exports. 

End-Use  monitoring  reports  are  available  on  DDTC’s  web  site. 

Other  Compliance  Mechanisms 

The  USG  spends  considerable  effort  trying  to  prevent  violation: 

•  Via  participation  in  industry  conferences 

•  Internet  postings 

•  Publication  of  regulations 

When  a  problem  arises,  the  DoS  has  broad  authority  to  take  action,  i.e.,  suspend,  deny,  or  revoke 
license  approvals.  Working  with  law  enforcement  agencies,  it  can  prosecute  criminally  (possible 
prison  sentences  and  fines)  and  independently  can  take  civil  action,  e.g.,  fines  and  denial  of  export 
privileges. 

Remedial  assistance  and  attention  are  also  offered.  The  DoS  works  with  companies  to  develop 
effective  export  compliance  programs.  DDTC  makes  available  a  guideline  describing  the  basic 
elements  of  a  compliance  program  via  its  web  site. 
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D-Trade  -  Conducting  Your  Defense  Trade  Business  Electronically 

Effective  January  15,  2004,  DDTC,  through  the  use  of  the  D-Trade  electronic  licensing  system, 
is  prepared  to  receive  and  adjudicate  fully  electronic  defense  export  authorization  requests.  The 
requests  must  be  properly  submitted  by  any  U.S.  person  who  is  a  defense  trade  registrant  and  wishes  to 
permanently  export  unclassified  defense  articles  via  the  Form  DSP-5,  temporarily  import  unclassified 
defense  articles  via  the  Form  DSP-61,  or  temporarily  export  unclassified  defense  articles  via  the  Form 
DSP-73.  Based  on  envisioned  expansion  of  electronic  processing  capabilities,  DDTC  anticipates, 
with  few  exceptions,  most  export  licensing  submissions  via  D-Trade  in  the  near  future. 

For  more  information  on  D-Trade,  consult  the  D-Trade  Information  Center  which  is  accessed 
through  the  DDTC  home  page.  There  you  will  find  links  to  more  background  information  on 
electronic  licensing. 

To  Learn  More 

The  DTC  web  site  has  more  information  that  may  be  useful  to  you.  The  home  page  has  a 
comprehensive  fisting  of  links  to  information  that  can  assist  you  in  your  defense  exporting  endeavors; 
and  consult  New  Items  and  Announcements  for  the  latest  updates.  If  you  have  any  questions  about 
any  aspect  of  the  defense  export  process,  please  contact  the  DDTC  Response  Team. 
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United  States  Department  of  State 
Directorate  of  Defense  Trade  Controls 
Notifications  to  the  110th  Congress 

Direct  Commercial  Sale  Licenses 
Pursuant  to  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  Sections  36(c)  and  (d) 

Transmittal 

Date  of  Letter  No.  Country  Description 


VINASAT-1  commercial  communications  satellite 
Satellite  launches  from  Pacific  Ocean 


03/30/07 

016-07 

Vietnam 

03/30/07 

035-07 

Russia 

Ukraine 

Norway 

03/30/07 

036-07 

Russia 

03/30/07 

037-07 

Japan 

04/26/07 

001-07 

Germany 

04/26/07 

013-07 

Japan 

04/26/07 

014-07 

Republic  of  Korea 

05/09/07 

002-07 

United  Kingdom 

05/09/07 

007-07 

Denmark 

05/09/07 

024-07 

Turkey 

05/1 8/07 

012-07 

Japan 

05/1 8/07 

020-07 

Israel 

05/1 8/07 

030-07 

Netherlands 

05/24/07 

027-07 

Canada 

05/25/07 

028-07 

Japan 

05/29/07 

042-07 

Japan 

06/07/07 

015-07 

Israel 

06/07/07 

017-07 

United  Arab 
Emirates 

06/07/07 

018-07 

Germany 

06/07/07 

040-07 

Japan 

Satellite  launches  from  Kazakhstan 

Galaxy  Express  space  launch  vehicle  upgrade 
program 

Manufacture  of  chemical  defense  fabrics 

Production  of  Evolved  SeaSparrow  Missile 

Rolling  Airframe  Missile  MK31  Guided  Missile 
Weapon  System 

Manufacture  of  the  M53  Nuclear-Biological 
Chemical  Improved  Protective  Mask 

C-1 30J-30  aircraft 

Manufacture  of  the  AN/ALQ-1 78(V)5+  Self 
Protective  Electronic  Warfare  System 

Defense  services  for  the  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  Expansion  Project 

Manufacture  of  J79  engine  parts 

CH-47F  Chinook  helicopters 

Defense  services  for  HELRAS  Mod.  2  System 

AN/ASA-70  Tactical  Display  Group 

AN/APS-1 37B(V)5  Radar 

Manufacture  of  F-15  aircraft  major  structural 
components 

Sensor  Fused  Weapon 

Manufacture  of  120mm  tank  training  ammunition 

AN/APX-72  Identification  Friend  or  Foe 
Transponder 
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Date  of  Letter 

Transmittal 

No. 

Country 

Description 

06/07/07 

041-07 

Australia 

F/A-1 8  Aircraft  Mid-Life  Hornet  Upgrade 

Program 

06/08/07 

061-07 

Canada 

C-17A  aircraft 

06/1 5/07 

054-07 

South  Korea 

Production  of  Airborne  Early  Warning  and 

Control  System 

06/1 9/07 

021-07 

Norway 

Manufacture  of  Gunner’s  Thermal  Systems 

06/1 9/07 

023-07 

Australia 

LITENING  Advanced  Targeting  Pods 

06/1 9/07 

038-07 

Colombia 

Firearms  for  the  Colombian  Armed  Forces 

06/1 9/07 

044-07 

South  Korea 

Manufacture  of  components  for  Electro-Optical 
Tracking  System 

06/29/07 

071-07 

Russia,  Ukraine, 
Norway 

Launch  of  commercial  and  foreign  non¬ 
commercial  satellites  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 

06/29/07 

072-07 

Russia 

Launch  of  commercial  and  foreign  non¬ 
commercial  satellites  from  Kazakhstan 

06/29/07 

073-07 

Japan 

Galaxy  Express  space  launch  vehicle  upgrade 
program 

07/31/07 

068-07 

United  Kingdom 

Laser-based  Directional  Infrared 

Countermeasures  System 

08/1 0/07 

006-07 

Canada, 

United  Kingdom 
Switzerland 

Kuwait 

25MM  Turrets  for  the  Desert  Piranha  III 

Program 

08/1 0/07 

008-07 

Singapore 

Support  and  repair  of  AH-64D  helicopters 

08/1 0/07 

026-07 

Saudi  Arabia 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Royal  Saudi 

Air  Force  C-130  fleet 

08/1 7/07 

048-07 

Canada 

Design,  manufacture,  and  delivery  of  the 

NIMIQ  5/6/5R  Satellites  Program 

09/25/07 

004-07 

Malaysia 

Firearms  for  the  armed  forces 

09/27/07 

051-07 

Japan 

MK  41  Vertical  Launching  System 

09/27/07 

081-07 

South  Korea 

Manufacture  of  the  Korean  Commander’s 
Panoramic  Sight  for  the  K1  Main  Battle  Tank 

09/28/07 

096-07 

Russia,  Ukraine, 
Norway, 

Launch  of  commercial  and  foreign  non¬ 
commercial  satellites  from  the  Pacific  Ocean 
using  a  modified  oil  platform 

09/28/07 

097-07 

Russia, 

Kazakhstan 

Launch  of  commercial  and  foreign  non¬ 
commercial  satellites 

09/28/07 

098-07 

Japan 

Co-development  of  the  Galaxy  Express  space 
launch  vehicle  upgrade  program 
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Date  of  Letter 

Transmittal 

No. 

Country 

Description 

1 0/1 6/07 

050-07 

Australia 

Manufacture  of  U.S.  military  gun  propellants 

1 0/1 6/07 

052-07 

Denmark, 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

MK  41  Vertical  Launching  System 

1 0/1 6/07 

080-07 

Japan 

Manufacture  of  F-15  electrical  generator, 
constant  speed  drives 

1 0/1 6/07 

087-07 

South  Korea 

Manufacture  of  F-16  airframe  structural 
components 

1 0/1 8/07 

1 04-07 

Iraq 

Maintenance  support  for  UH-1 H  helicopters 

1 0/1 8/07 

1 07-07 

Afghanistan 

Firearms  for  the  Afghan  National  Army 

1 0/1 9/07 

049-07 

Japan 

AN/AAS-44(JM)  and  the  TIFLIR-49(JM) 

Infrared  Detecting  System 

1 0/1 9/07 

067-07 

Italy 

Establish  depot  repair  facility  for  night  vision 
equipment  in  the  inventories  of  the  Ministries 
of  Defense  of  Poland  and  Ireland 

1 0/1 9/07 

069-07 

Germany, 

United  Kingdom 

AN/AAQ-24(V)  Nemesis  Multi-Band  Viper 

Laser  Based  Directional  Infrared 

Countermeasures  System 

1 0/1 9/07 

070-07 

South  Korea 

Multi-Role  Electronically  Scanned  Array  Radar/ 
Identification  Friend  or  Foe  Subsystem 

1 0/1 9/07 

077-07 

Spain 

Production  of  select  components  of  the  M2HB 
Machine  Gun  and  MK19  Grenade  Machine  Gun 

1 0/1 9/07 

083-07 

Canada 

Development  and  manufacture  of  45/9mm  Gl 
ammunition 

1 0/26/07 

031-07 

Australia 

Manufacture  of  water  coolers  for  the  Spy-ID 

Radar 

1 0/30/07 

075-07 

Georgia 

Firearms  for  the  Defense  Ministry 

10/31/07 

005-07 

South  Korea 

XII 00  Series  Transmissions 

11/08/07 

086-07 

Saudi  Arabia 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  the  HAWK  and 
PATRIOT  Air  Defense  Missile  Systems 
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